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WINDSOR. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


EAUTIFULLY situated on the right 

bank of the Thames, twenty-three 
miles W. S. W. from London, lie Windsor 
and Eton, which in reality form one town. 
Windsor, properly called New Windsor, is a 
municipal and parliamentary borough of 
Berkshire and is chiefly interesting on ac- 
count of its heing the scene of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor and the antiquity of its 
castle and parks, which have been a private 
tesidence of English nonarchs, especially 
since the time of William the Conqueror. 

7 


The elevated plateau of natural chalk upon 
which it stands marked it out no doubt as a 
naturally strong place from the earliest 
dates, but the deficiency of water which such 
a position entailed was a serious objection 
to its being adapted as a permanent resi- 
dence for many years. The older palace of 
the English kings was at Old Windsor, about 
two miles distant, and considerable doubt 
seems to exist among antiquaries and histo- 
rians as to the first English king who built 
solid work of masonry at Windsor Castle. 
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In the time of Edward the Confessor it was 
probably a wooden structure, as stone was 
difficult to be had, and wood was abundant. 
William the Conqueror probably built the 
first substantial stone buildings and regular- 
ly fortified the place, but the absence of 
‘water, except what was carried to it from 
the Thames, must have been for a long time 
a serious drawback to its importance 
as a military station. The history of the 
existing fabric begins in the reign of Henry 
Ill. The buildings may be said to be 
grouped in three portions,—the Middle 
Ward, containing the Round Tower; the 
Lower Ward, in the west, containing Saint 
George’s Chapel, the houses of the Military 
Knights, cloisters, and so forth; and the 
Upper Ward on the east, containing the 
sovereign’s private apartments. The un- 
finished chapel which was begun by Henry 
III., was completed by Edward III., rebuiit 
by Henry VII., and added to by Cardinal 
Wolsey ; and under it is the burial vault of 
the present royal family. The Round Tow- 
er, formerly believed to be Norman, but in 
which there is not a single yard of Norman 
masonry, was built in the eighteenth year of 
the reign of Edward III. to receive the 
Round Table of the newly founded order of 
the Garter. 

The park and forest immediately adjoining 
are thirteen thousand acres in extent, and 
contain many historic trees, such as Eliza- 
beth’s Oak; Shakspere’s Oak; the long 
walk made in the reign of Charles II.; and 
Queen Anne’s Ride of Elms, three miles 
long. Herne’s Oak, rendered famous by 
Shakspere, was blown down in 1863, and a 
stone and a young tree now mark the spot. 
The oldest planted timber in England — 
namely, that of the reign of Eiizabeth — is 
also in Windsor Park, and there are many 
oaks of which, from various reasons, it is 
well established the age must be one thou- 
sand years. 

The town consists of three principal 
streets, crossed by others of smaller dimen- 
sions, and is regularly and well built, chiefly 
of brick. It ‘has a fine modera parish 
church, in the perpendicular style ; a district 
church; Methodist, Independent, and Bap- 
tist chapels ; free, national, British, and in- 


fant schools. There are also an ancient 
town hall, recently renewed, a neat and 
commodious theatre, and several parochial 
charites. 

Windsor Castle has been the principal 
seat of British royalty for nearly eight cen- 
turies. The Saxon kings had a palace at 
Old Windsor long before the Conquest. 
The present castle was founded by William 
the Conqueror, but was almost rebuilt by 
Edward III. with the assistance of the cele- 
brated William of Wykeham, who was made 
clerk of the works. Great alterations were 
made by Sir Jeffry Wyatville, during the 
reign of George IV. The castle at presen: 
occupies about thirty-two acres of ground; 
and corsists of an upper and lower court, 
the former to the east and the latter to the 
west of the Keeper Round Tower. In the 
lower court is St. George’s Chapel, a splen- 
did specimen of florid Gothic architecture. 
It contains the stalls of the Knights of the 
Garter; and here the ceremony of installa- 
tion takes place. At the east end of the 
chapel the royal vault, where the remains of 
George III. and his queen, George IV., the 
Princess Charlotte, the Duke of Kent, the 
Duke of York, William IV. and his queen, 
and others, are deposited. Edward IV. and 
his queen, Henry VI., Henry VIII., and 
Charles I. are buried in the chapel. The 
upper court has on the west the Round 
Tower, on the north the state apartments, 
and on the east and south the private apart- 
ments of the queen and royal household, 
Among the state apartments the most re- 
markable are, the Vandyck Room, containing 
a collection of portraits by that artist; the 
Waterloo Chamber, with portraits, chiefly 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of the great men 
of the time of Waterloo; the Throne Room, 
Presence Chamber, and St. George’s Hall, 
adorned with the arms of all the Knights of 
the Garter from the foundation of the order, 
and portraits of the British sovereigns from 
James I. downwards. The grand staircase 
and vestibule leading to this part of the 
castle are also very fine. Along the sides of 
the quandrangle occupied by the private 
apartments, runs a corridor, four hundred 
and fifty feet long, and richly adorned with 
pictures, statues, and so forth. The terrace 
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along the north side of the castle is a mag- 
nificent promenade, one third of a mile in 
length, and commands a wide and beautiful 
prospect. On the north and east of the 
castle is the Little Park, which is about four 
miles in circuit and contained “ Herne’s 
- Oak” of Shakspere. To the south lies the 


Great Park, reached by the Long Walk, a 
magnificent avenue of elms, three miles in 
length. It terminates at an eminence called 
Snow Hill, where is a colossal statue of 
George III. In the Great Park is Virginia 
Water, the largest artificial lake in the 
kingdom. 


ERSEY is tne largest and most impor. 

tant of the Channel Islands. It lies in 
the Bay of St. Michael, thirteen miles west 
of the nearest coast of France and eighty- 
five from the nearest point on the English 
coast. Its principal parish, St. Helier’s, is 
in latitude 49, 11, 3, north, and longitude 2, 
7, west. It is twelve miles in length from 
east to west, and seven in breadth from 
north to south, and has an area of about for- 
ty thousand acres. The north coast of the 
island is rocky, bold and precipitous, rising 
sometimes to a height of two hundred feet 
above the sea. From this the land has a 
general slope to the south coast, where it 
sinks nearly to the level of the sea. The 
surface is hilly and undulating, and diversi- 
fied with many deep and well-watered val- 
leys. The prevailing rocks are granitic, in 
some localities overlaid by schists. Along 
the northern coast sienite is abundant and 
passes in some places into porphyry and 
green-stone. 

The climate, though moist, is mild, and 
the mean annual temperature (56 deg. Fah- 
renheit) is higher than that of any part of 
England. The mean summer temperature 
is sixty-two and two-tenths degrees, and the 
mean winter forty-two and six-tenths. The 
island enjoys an eariy spring, and a length- 
ened autumn, vegetation being generally well 
advanced in March, and the landscape far 
from naked at the end of December. Snow 
and long-continued frosts are rare, but raia, 


dense sea fogs and violent winds are fre- 
quent. 


FERSEY. 


Agriculture has recently been greatly im- 
proved, but its progress is still much retard- 
ed by the minute division of property occa- 
sioned by the law of gravelkind. The 
farms average about four acres, and few of 
them exceed ten. The principal manure is 
vraic, a sea weed which at certain seasons 
is gathered in large quantities, and {!s used 
either fresh or after it has been burned for 
fuel. Wheat is the principal grain crop, but 
barley and oats are aiso grown. Potatoes 
and parsnips are extensively cultivated. Lu- 
cerne is also extensively grown, being a 
great favorite with the farmers, as it grows 
well on soils unfit for other purposes. A 
large portion of the island is laid out in or- 
chards, apples and cider being among the 
chief exports of the island. The common 
fruits of England are abundant, and the 
grape and melon are raised in the open air. 
The great pride of the island, however, is 
the Chaumontelle pear, which attains great 
perfection and is frequently a pound in 
weight. Cattle rearing is conducted on an 
extensive scale. The cows which belong to 
the variety known in England as the Alder- 
ney yield large quantities of butter for ex- 
portation. Few sheep are reared. The 
horse is a small, hardy variety. 

The Channel Islands are considered as 
belonging to the crown, but as forming no 
part of the realm, so that they are not repre- 
sented in Parliament; and Acts of Parlia- 
ment, as such, have no legal force as regards 
them, unless they are therein specially 
named, or unless the acts, by virtue of an 
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order of council, are registered on the rec- 
ords of the islands. In their institutions, 
customs and laws, the people still retain 
much that is Norman, and in this respect 
Jersey has retained considerably more of the 
old institutions than the sister island of 
Guernsey. The people appear at all times 
to have enjoyed much freedom and great 
privileges. 

The island of Jersey is divided into twelve 
parishes, each of which has its own parochial 
government. The chief officer is the Con- 
nétable or constable, elected by the parish- 
ioners for three years, and who may be 
called the mayor of the parish. He is aided 
in his duties by cententers, vingteniers and 
officiers du connétable. The centeniers are 
elected by the rate-payers of each parish for 
three years, and are two in number for each 
of the country parishes, and eight for St. 
Helier’s. The vingtenfer is an officer ap- 
pointed over a vingtaine or district of a par- 
ish, theirnumber varying with the number 
of vingtaines into which each parish is di- 
vided. He collects the parish rates and is 
also invested with considerable power in his 
district, subject, however, to the approval of 
the centenier or connétable. Theconnétable 
and centeniers are assisted in their police 
duties by the officiers du connéttable, of 


whom there are twelve in each parish with 
the exception of S*. Brélac’és and St. Hel- 
ier’s, — the former having fifteen and the lat- 
ter twenty-four. They are elected by the 
rate-payers for seven years, in all the parish- 
es save St. Helier’s, where their term of of- 
fice is only four years, The duties of all 
these offices are performed gratuitously, and 
the superior ones are eagerly sought after, 
on account of the honor and influence at 
tached to them, and even the subordinate of- 
fices are much desired and are filled by 
persons of good social standing. The con- 
nétable, centeniers, vingteniers and officiers 
du connétable are ex-officio members of the 
parish assembly, composed of all the rate- 
payers in the parish above a certain rate, 
and certain officials. In civil matters the 
connétable presides over the parish assem- 
bly; in ecclesiastical, the rector. The com 
nétable is by virtue of his office a member 
of the legislative assembly or states, and 
thus has a voice in the general direction of 
the affairs of the island. 

The states are composed of a bailiff as 
president, twelve jurats, twelve rectors and 
twelve connétables. There is no regular 
session or any fixed time of meeting. They 
are convened by the bailiff whenever he be- 
lieves that a meeting is necessary to consid 
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er certain measures. The bailiff is chief 
justice of the island, is nominated by the 
crown, and holds office durante bene placits. 


‘He has a salary of three hundred pounds 


per annum from the crown; whicl, with 
certain fees derived from the office, make 
up an income of eight handred pounds. He 
and twelve jurats compose the royal court 
The jurats or judges are elected by the peo- 
ple, and hold office for life. They receive 
no salary, the honor and dignity of the office 
being considered a sufficient reward. The 
qualifications required for the due discharge 
of the duties of jurat are an inviolable at- 
tachment to truth, justice and equity, an ac- 
quaintance with the !aws, customs and histo- 
ry of his country, to understand the spirit 
and working of its institutions, and the devo- 
tion of all his energies and abilities to the 
promotion of the welfare of his fellow-men. 

The attorney-general, vicomte and svlici- 
tor-general are appointed by the crown, and 
have each a fixed salary from its revenues. 
They have seats but no vote at the states, 
and the attorney and solicitor generals may 
also express their opinions on matters 
brought before that assembly, but they can- 
not introduce a measure or make any propo- 
sition. The vicomte has not the right of 
discussion. He is the chief executive offi- 
cer of the court, both in civil and criminal 
affairs. The twelve rectors are appointed 
by the governor for life, and in addition to 
their ecclesiastical have certain civil duties 
to perform as members of the states. The 
dean is the head of the church, and his nom- 
ination isin the hands of the crown. He 
must be a Jersey man and have invariably 
been one of the rectors. 

The governer and lieutenant-governor are 
named by the crown. The former holds of- 
fice for life and has the appointment of a re- 
ceiver of the crown revenues and the nomi- 
nation of clergy to vacant cures. He is rot 
required to reside on the island and it is not 
even necessary for him to visit it. He de- 
rives a large income from the crown rev- 
enues. The lieutenant-governor, who is 
generally a major-general in the army, is 
commander-in-chief of all the forces and mi- 
litia of the island. He may uegative any 
act passed by the states, and may even with- 


hold his consent to their assembling, but in 
such cases he must give his reasons to the 
secretary of state. He also has the power 
of ordering foreigners off of the island, 
which, however, is rarely exercised. 

The language of the churches and courts 
of law and of the upper classes generally is 
French; that of the common people is the 
old Norman or Romance language. En- 
glish, however, is becoming daily more com- 
mon, and is now very generally understood 
and spoken. 

The island of Jersey was visited by Her 
Majesty in 1846, and in commemoration of 
that event a college was founded which was 
opened on the twenty-ninth of September, 
1852. It has professorships of the classics, 
mathematics, English, French, German and 
drawing ; and in 1855 had one hundred and 
eighteen students. 

Since the commencement of the present 
century commerce has been making rapid 
progress in the island. At the latter end of 
the seventeenth century there was no harbor 
at St. Helier’s, and even a century later on- 
ly two vessels could unload at a time in the 
harbor. The commercial or merchant’s 
quays were built soon after by the chamber 
of commerce and the merchants at their own 
expense. The old South Pier was com- 
menced in 1821. The accomodation having 
soon become insufficient for .the increasing 
traffic a new harbor was commenced in 1846. 
In 1842 the shipping belonging to the isiand 
consisted of two hundred and ninety-six ves- 
sels, with an aggregate tonnage of twenty- 
seven thousand and seventy-five tons, and 
in 1854 of three hundred and eighty one ves- 
sels with a tonnage of thirty-six thousand 
four hundred and four, and manned by three 
thousand and fifty-seven men. 

The Channel Islands were united to the 
English Crown at the Norman Conquest, 
having previously belonged to the Dukes of 
Normandy. When the English lost the con- 
tinental portion of Normandy, they kept 
possession of these islands and Lave retained 
them ever since. ‘Their importance in a mil- 
itary point of view and their proximity to the 
coast of France caused them to be eagerly 
coveted by the French, who made frequent 
attempts to siege them, but always without 
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success. The last attack was made in 1781, 
when the Baron de Rullecourt, with eight 
hundred men, landed at Jersey during the 
night, and, surprising the governor in bed, 
compelled him to sign a capitulation, The 
garrison, however, with the military, under 


Major Pierson, completely routed the in- 
vaders, whose general was mortally wound- 
ed. The loss of the English was small; but 
they had to lament the death of their gallant 
commander, who fell while cheering his 
men at the moment of victory. 


BRUSSELS. 


RUSSELS, written by the French Bruz- 
elles, the capital of Belgium and of the 
province of Brabant, is situated on the 
small river Senne, about fifty miles from the 
sea, in latitude 50 deg. 51 min. north and 
longitude 4 deg. 20 min. east. It lies in the 
midst of a beautiful and fertile country and 
1s picturesquely built on the top and sides of 
a hill, which slope down to the Senne. The 
general contour of the city is triangular and 
well defined by the boulevards, which occu- 
py the site of the old fortifications and com- 
pletely encircle the town. The history of 
Brussels, though it does not date from so re- 
mote a period as that of other Flemish 
cities, can still be clearly traced back to the 
seventeenth century. At that time St. Géry, 
bishop of Cambray, built a chapel on one of 
the smal! islands in the river, and by his clo- 
quence and piety soon attracted a large con- 
gregation. The site being well adapted for 
building, a hamlet soon sprang up that 
speedily became a town, which in the 
eleventh century was walled in and fortified. 
Though in commercial importance it did rot 
at this time equal Ghent or Bruges, its traffic 
in cloth was very considerable and its work- 
ers in iron and steel were not surpassed by 
any in Europe. In the fourteenth century 
various traders were incorporated into guilds, 
who regulated the taxes and other financial 
matters of the city and drew up a code of 
municipal laws in which the principle of 
trial by jury was admitted. These arrange- 
ments had scarcely been completed, when a 
dreadful fire visited the city and nearly 
burnt it to the ground. At the end of this 
century a general persecution of the Jews in 


Europe took place. Here many of them 
were put to death, and the value of the con- 
fiscated property amounted to upwards of 
two and one-half million dollars. At the 
beginning of the fifteenth century the city 
again suffered from fire, but quickly recov- 
ered from its effects by the patriotic exer- 
tions of its rulers, and soon became more 
distinguished than ever as a seat of learn- 
ing, art, and science. In 1489 and again in 
1587, it was strickea by the plague, which on 
the former of these occasions carried off 
many thousands of the inhabitants. Its 
horrors were further enhanced by the ensu- 
ing famine, which lasted for four consecutive 
years. 

Brussels was highly favored by Charles V., 
who often resided there when he finally abdi- 
cated his royal and imperial throne in 1555. 
In 1567 the infamous Duke of Alva, acting 
under the orders of Phillip I1., attempted to 
establish the inquisition here, and oppressed 
the inhabitants otherwise so cruelly, that a 
rebellion ensued in the low countries, which 
resulted in the independence of the United 
Province, after much of the best blood of 
the land had been shed in the struggle. 
Amongst others who fell in the cause of 
freedom were the Counts Egmont and 
Horn. In 1598 the city passed into the do- 
minion of the Austrians and soon began 
once more to prosper. At the end of the 
seventeenth century the French under Mar- 
shal Villeroy besieged the place, but were 
obliged to retire after doing much damage 
to the town; and in 1706 the city opened its 
gates to Marlborough. In 1746 it was 
again besieged by the French under Mar- 
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shal Saxe, and in three weeks was obliged 
to surrender. In 1792 it fell into the hands 
of General Dumouriez, who, upon being 
soon after defeated at Louvain, evacuated 
Brussels for a while, but again entered it in 
179}. From that time till 1814 it remained 
in the possession of the French as capital 
of the department of the Dyle. On the fall 
of Napoleon, Belgium and Holland were 
united into one kingdom under William of 
Nassau, and Brussels was the seat of gov- 
ernment alternating with the Hague. In 
1830, however, after a sanguinary conflict of 
three days, the Belgians declared their inde- 
pendence, and, evicting their state into a 
separate kingdom, offered the crown to 
Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg, whose long and 
peaceful reign greatly contributed to devel- 
op the resources of the country. 

Brussels may be considered to consist of 
two parts, each presenting characteristics 
peculiar to itself. The upper part of the 
city is dry and healthy, and contains a very 
large number of handsome buildings, both 
public and private. The lower part is the 
more ancient and interesting of the two, but 
is damp, and in summer unhealthy, from the 
exhalations of the river and the numerous 
canals which receive the sewerage of the 
town. In the former are situated nearly all 
the public offices, the royal palace, the 
chamber of deputies, the residences of the 
foreign representatives and the principal 
hotels. In the latter are the Hétel de Ville 
and some of the best remains of the old 
Gothic architecture, while nearly all the 
trade and commerce of the town are carried 
on there. The facilities for commerce are 
indeed very considerable. Though the 
Senne is not navigable itself, it supplies 
water to some of the numerous canals that 
intersect the lower portions of the city. By 
these canals Brussels communicates with 
the great Belgic cities,— Mechlin, Ghent, 
Bruges, and Antwerp, on the north, and 
with Charleroi on the south. It further en. 
joys the advantage of railway communication 
with France and Germany and the chief 
towns uf the Belgic dominions. 

The total number of streets is about two 
hundred and fifty, containing in all about fif- 
teen thousand houses. These are, for the 


most part, well paved, well lighted, and 
abundantly supplied with water of excellent 
quality. There are ten wells in the town, 
beside innumerable fountains and pumps. 
Some of the fountains are handsomely orna- 
mented with sculptures in stone and bronze. 
Of them the best are Les Fontaines des 
Fleures in the Hétel de Ville, La Fontazne 
de Minerve in one of the great squares, and 
the Mannekin-pis behind the Hétel de Ville. 
The safety of this last fountain is watched 
over with the most jealous care by the mu- 
nicipal authorities. Though gas is abun- 
dant and cheap, some of the more inaccessi- 
ble streets are still lighted up with oil lamps. 
Some of the streets are macadamized, but 
the majority of them are causewayed, while 
the ¢rottoirs are cither flagged or paved with 
flint stones In the new turn some of the 
streets are remarkably handsome ; and as 
there is a considerable number of shops and 
cafés after the manner of Paris, they form 
the chief promenades of the inhabitants. 
In the old town they are generally dull and 
sombre. There are fourteen squares in the 
city, many of which are used as market 
places. Of them the largest are the Place 
du Grand Sablon, the Place Royale and the 
Grande Place before the Hotel de Ville. 
In this latter square the Counts Egmont and 
Horn were beheaded in 1568, by orders of 
the Duke of Alva, who gazed at their execu- 
tion from the windows of the Brood-Huys 
(Bread-house), a remarkable specimen of 
Gothic architecture still extant. In the 
Place de la Monnaie are the mint, the ex- 
change, and the great theatre. In the 
Place des Martyrs, the heroes who fell in 
the revolution of 1830 are interred. In the 
upper town is the arc, a fashionable prom- 
enade in the summer. It covers an area of 
about fourteen acres, and is beautifully laid 
out with walks, adorned at moderate dis- 
tances with groups of sculpture; and as the 
trees with which it is planted shade it from 
the sun, the grass is always fresh and green. 
In the lower town is the Allée Verte, an 
equally fashionable promenade, parallel with 
the Mechlin canal, with a triple row of lin- 
den trees on either side. 

Of the public buildings the most remark- 
able are the cathedral church of St. Michel 
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at Ste. Grudule, and the Hotel de Ville. 
The cathedral was built in toro, and in it 
was he'd the first chapter of the order of 
the Golden Fleece in 1535. It contains a 
remarkable pulpit and some splendid speci- 
mens of stained glass. In one of the chap- 
els are deposited the Miraculous Wafers, 
which, it is said, were stolen from the altar 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century by 
the Jews, at that time a numerous and 
weaithy class in Brussels. Not content 
with the sacrilege itself they are said to have 
perpetrated it on a Good Friday. The 
stolen wafers were carried to the Jewish 
Synagogue and there subjected to every 
possible insult, till at length one Jew, more 
impious than his fellows, pierced the holy 
bread with his knife. Thereupon, it is 
further said, jets of blood spouted furth from 
the wound, and the perpetrators of the sacri- 
lege were struck down insensible. One oi 
their number, shocked at the incident, in- 


formed against the rest and furnished the 
government with an admirable excuse for 
plundering and oppressing the wealthy and 
hated Israelites. To commemorate the de- 
struction and punishment of this sacrilege, 
an annual solemn procession is held in the 
city, on which occasion the identical wafers 
in question are exposed to the gaze of the 
superstitious multitudes. 

From the towers of the cathedral a fine 
view of the surrounding country may be ob- 
tained. The Hétel de Ville was built in 
14co. It is profusely ornamented, and its 
tower, which does not rise from the centre 
of the front, but from a point much nearer 
the left corner of the edifice, is three hun- 
dred and sixty feet high. The other public 
buildings are handsome but uninteresting 
edifices. The hospitals are admirably man- 
aged; and St. Peter and St. John contain to- 
gether one thousand beds. The patients are 
waited upon by sisters of charity. 
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“xrTTy, MY POOE CHILD!” I CKIvD, AS I LAID A HAND VERY GENTLY ON HER HEAD. 
. 


THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA, 
OR WHO AM I? 


A NOVEL. 


BY WILLIAM H. THOMES, 


Author of “ The Goid-Hunters of Australia,” “ The Bushrangers,” “ The 
Gold- Hunters in Europe,’ “Life in the East Indies,” 
“A Slavers Adventures,” “Running the 
Blockade,” “A Whaleman's 
Adventures,” &c. 


[Coryricut, 1882, sy Tuomas & Tarzot. Art Ricuts Reservep.] 


PART VIII. 


BALLARAT AND ITS MINES.— HOW THREE OLD PIRATES SOLD A CLAIM 
AND MYSELF AT THE SAME TIME. — HOUSE-CLEANING MADE EASY. 
— A NEWSPAPER’S ACCOUNT OF MY WEDDING. — MISS KITTY 
STUCKLY MAKES ME AN UNEXPECTED CALL, AND 
WANTS TO TALK OF LOVE, BUT I DECLINE TO 
LISTEN.— THE ARRIVAL OF MR. MUR- 

DEN AT MY SHANTY IN THE NIGHT, 

AND WHAT HE SAID. 


S the Chinaman and myself struck the road, close to the mounted po. 
liceman, he gave us a glance, and then laid his hand lightly on the car- 
bine which he carried at his saddle bow. We would have passed him with 
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but a nod and a word, but the man was not disposed to let us go without a 
few questions, which might prove of interest to one in his calling. 

“ Hullo, mate,” he said, looking me all over, and ignoring the Chinaman, 
as being of no account, and hardly worthy of notice; “not so fast, if you 
please. I want a word with you. Where did you come from? ” 

“ From the bush, where we have been for two days, and hard work we 
had to find our way out. Thanks to your gentle whistle, as sweet to our 
ears as the tones of vesper bells to the Sicilian, we have struck a trail, and 
want food and water as soon as we can get them.” 

“None of your chaffing,” was the response of the stately policeman. 
“ Never joke with a police officer when he is on duty. If you want a drink 
take one from my canteen, and in welcome,” and, as he spoke, he handed 
me a water-bottle that held about two quarts, from which I took a long and 
refreshing pull, and then passed it to Gin Sling, who followed suit with 
quiet alacrity, to the intense disgust of the officer, who said, — 

“You might have let that heathen wait until you reached the camp.” 

“ And see him suffer?” I asked. 

“It is not much matter if he did. There are too many of these fellows 
in the minés at the present time, and not one in a dozen pays a tax. The 
copper-colored rascals look so much alike that we can’t tell them apart, and 
when we go for their taxes one license answers for twenty, as they pass it 
from hand to hand, or else burrough in their claims like squirrels. They 
are a bad lot, buy nothing, spend nothing, live on nothing, and take out of 
the country all that they can steal or earn, blast them! 1 don’t like them, 
and no one does.” 

This was the prevailing opinion of the Chinese at the time, and I do not 
think there has been a change of sentiment for the better since J was in 
Australia. They were disliked by miner and stockman, shepherd and la- 
borer, policemen and officials, but, even while the officer was thus express- 
ing his true sentiments, Gin Sling was listening with unmoved face, but at 
his flat, puggy nose was placed a thumb, and four fingers gyrated in the air, 
like a saucy boy in our cities some years since, when such a movement of 
the thumb and fingers expressed doubt and contempt, distrust and defiance. 
In fact, I think that it is even used at the present day by some men, for I 
recently saw a grave and dignified professor put his thumb to his nose, and 
whirl his fingers, to show his disgust at some question asked him bya 
friend. 

But, while Gin Sling was thus gravely poking fun at the policeman, whose 
back was turned, he did not let the official catch him at such ambiguous 
practices, but dropped his hand like a flash when the officer looked in his 
direction. 

“ Have you seen any suspicious-looking horsemen near the bush?” asked 
the officer, whom I now discovered was Larry, the same man who had over- 
hauled Mike and myself the night we left Melbourne. 

“ No, we could not very well see horsemen while we were in the bush,” I 
answered. 

“ True, but men sometimes leave their horses at the edge of the scrub, 
and enter the bush on foot. Three bushrangers are in the neighborhood, 
— Black Dick, Slipper Sam, and a young fellow we can’t locate. He must 
be a new man, as we never heard of him before.” 
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As I had not seen the persons described, I was about to resume my jour- 
aey, when the officer again stopped me with a question. 

“ Have you seen a young and genteel-looking swell on the road, or in the 
?” he asked. 

“ No, we have seen no one,” I replied. 

“ All right, only I'd like to meet him. Send me word if you see such a 
swell, and I "Il do a favor for you some time.” 

“ What is he wanted for?” I asked. 

“Oh, blessed if I know. Some confounded woman scrape, I believe. 
There ’s a reward for his arrest, but, if taken, he ’s to be treated with great 
respect and kindness. Fed on champagne and fruit, I suppose. The force 
is going to the devil, there ’s so much kindness shown to Chinamen and 
prisoners.” 

He was about to trot off to patrol his district, when I asked a question. 

“ Shall I have to obtain a license to mine for gold?” 

“Yes, five bob a month, and payable in advance, at the mining office, 
where you will be allotted a claim, and you can work it for all that it is 
worth, clear down to the world underneath us, if you want to, but most peo- 
ple are satisfied with striking a reef of rocks, and stopping there. But don’t 
attempt to dig gold until you geta license. It might cost you all the dust 
and nuggets you gathered. If you expect to make your fortune at mining 
take the blessing-and good wishes of a policeman, for even small things are 
not to be despised in such a case.” 

He laughed, and rode off, leaving me to infer that mining was not such a 
profitable business as I had anticipated, but, with the nugget of gold al- 
ready in my possession, I felt that I could afford to meet a few disappoint- 
ments, and yet not feel very poor, even at the end of a year. 

“ Youe seeie, alle folkes hatie Chinaman,” Gin Sling said, as we trudged 
along. “ Allie causie wee livie cheapie, and noie drinkie rummie, and raisie 
devilie.” 

As I did not understand the question that had been raised at that time in 
Australia, I marveled at the policeman’s dislike, but afterward found that 
the celestials were a little tricky in paying their taxes, but the white miners 
were not immaculate in that respect, and took every occasion to cheat all 
who belonged to the government, and land grabbers seized on every acre of 
available territory, and laughed at the officials who meant to be as honest as 
possible, consistent with a full pocket. 

About ten o’clock we struck Camp Reserve, and passed down Sturt 
Street, looking to the right and left for a stopping-place. Gin Sling was 
well acquainted in the Chinese quarter, but he said that it would not suit 
me, and that I must keep away from it. Some men there, he said, would 
steal the teeth out of my head, unless I kept my lips locked up with a pad- 
lock, and threw the key down a deserted shaft. At last I saw a rough 
house, that looked a little neater than the rest, and on a sign the information 
was given that travelers could have good beds and board, on reasonable 
terms. I found that a stout English woman kept the place, and that, while 
she was willing to receive me, if I would pay by the day, and in advance, 
she was decidedly opposed to making a tea-box of her quarters to accommo- 
date Gin Sling, and the only way that I could satisfy her was to say that 
the celestial was my servant, and that I could not remain unless he was 
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permitted todoso. I said that he could sleep on the floor in my room, and 
eat as best he could, until I found a place to pitch my tent, and go to min- 
ing, the method that all miners adopted unable to erect a shanty. 

“ Now, Gin,” I said, after we had taken possession of a room that was 
about six by six, destitute of bed or chair, “do you stay here, and take care 
of the gold, and let no one steal it from you, while I go and get a license to 
mine, and see where we can locate.” 

“ Bellie goodie. Meie doie,” and, taking possession of my revolver and 
rifle, he sat down, and prepared to watch the precious deposit. 

I found my way to the office where licenses were issued, paid a tax for 
Mike, Gin, and myself, said that I did not know where I should sinka 
shaft, so did not want any allotment just then, but would look around. 
There were a dozen men in the room, some waiting for allotments, others 
to transfer their claims to new-comers. As I was leaving the office, a bat- 
tered, piratical-looking sailor touched me on the arm, and said, — 

“ Was yer lookin’ for a good claim, mate?” 

“ Yes, that is just what I am looking for,” was my response. 

“ Well, mate, I has a claim that is jist rotten with richness, but yer see I 
*se hurted my right hand, and can’t work, and the doctor says I must go to 
the city, and get into a hospital, where a bloody old saw-bones can have a 
look at it, and my mates they wants to go with me, ’cos they has got a good 
many shots in the locker, and they don’t want to work all their days in this 
blasted old hole.” 

Alas, I was fearfully green as to the tricks of the Ballarat miner. A week 
later I should have laughed at the old pirate, and left him to attempt swin- 
dling some one else, but now I stopped and listened, the very thing I should 
not have done. 

“ Yes, mate,” said the dirty, grisly old scamp, “we has a claim that is 
forty by forty, and a shaft that is down twenty feet, and we can jist scoop 
up the gold nuggets and the dust every time. We a’n’t doin’ much now, 
since I hurted my hand, but we has all we wants, and there goes with the 
claim a nice shanty, that won’t leak, unless it rains,very hard, and it has three 
bunks in it, anda table for the grub, and pots, and pans, and chairs, and 
everything. It’s jist like a royal palace, it is now, I tell yer.” 

“‘ And what is the price for all?” I demanded. 

“ Well, mate, the whole is worth twenty sovs, but you can have it for 
ten.” 

“ Let me see your license,” | said. 

He showed it to me, and also the allotment to mine on lot one thousand 
and eight. I went to the clerk, and asked if the papers were correct, and if 
the old fellow owned sucha mine. He grinned, and said that everything 
was correct. 

“ You are in a hurry to be rich, a’n’t you?” the clerk asked, still smil- 
ing. 

“Yes: why?” 

“Oh, nothing, except seeing you buy a valuable piece of property. O 
Jack, Jack, you ’ll kill some of us before long,” and the clerk laughed and 
winked at the pirate, who turned his back, and was gazing at the mining 
camp, as though much interested in such a show of industry as was spread 
all over the plain, 
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“ Come and look at the plant, mate,” whispered the pirate. “The clerk 
is a joker, and likes his laugh, but when he sees yer wuth millions he won’t 
grin so much, | tell yer.” 

I was not really suspicious that I was being sold, and the reason was be. 
cause | did not fee! in immediate want of money, but still was determined 
to be rich as soon as possible, and wanted to purchase a claim where a shaft 
had been sunk, and thus save time and labor. 

“Come with me, mate,” repeated the old pirate. “I ‘Il show you the 
Bank-of-England Mine.” 

“ Why did you name it such a high-sounding title?” I asked. 

“ Oh, ’cos the parties what owns that ‘ere mine will be able to buy out the 
bank, if they works it long enough. It’s jist bustin’ with richness, that 
mine is.” 

The claim was on Sturt Street, some distance from the rest of the miners 
and shafts. Two other villainous-looking scoundrels were seated at the 
door of a shanty, engaged in a game of all fours, at a shilling a game, 
and when pirate number one said that he had offered the whole establish- 
ment for ten sovereigns, the two others dashed down their cards in a rage, 
and vowed that they would n't submit to such a swindle. They would have 
twenty sovs, or not a penny. The first pirate said that his hand was bad, 
and he must go to Melbourne, and have it looked arter, and it was devilish 
hard on a pard, which had done as well as he had by his mates, to have to 
stand in the gap, but the two rascals were firm, and took me out to see the 
shaft, and the windlass to draw up the dirt, and the heavy bucket, and the 

nearness to the stream, and the abundance of shafting wood that was close 
at hand, and at last one old scoundrel said that he would not sell at any 
price, as he wanted to make a few more thousands before he knocked off 
work for good, and become a swell in some great city, so that he could have 
his grog, and his pipe, and his bit of land, and a tidy lass to keep him com- 
pany. 

Upon this the first pirate set up a howl, and said that it was a bloody 
shame, and that his hand would drop off with the dry rot unless he had re- 
lief, and his old friends to take care of him while he was on the sick list; 
and then the obstinate pirate said he would n't be hard-hearted, and he'd sell 
for twenty sovs, and not a penny less, and then the others agreed that the 
sum was low, and that they would n’t take anything different. 

“ Let me see a specimen of the gold that you have taken from the mine,” 
I said, and this demand, instead of staggering them, seemed to brighten 
them up, for one of the pirates went to his bunk, and took out a bag, and 
showed me three or four pounds of nuggets. This looked like business, 
but, as the old scamps had made so much talk, I determined to retire, and 
not buy their property unless I could do so at my own price, and on very 
liberal terms. 

“ Look you, mates, I said, “1 don’t want to take such valuable property 
from you, so will let some other person buy it. I will look around, and see 
what I can find in another quarter.” 

The faces of the three men changed. I was not so green as they had 
supposed. 

“Oh, take the mine for ten sovs,” all cried, with one accord, when they 
saw me moving off. 
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“ No, I don’t want it,” was the reply, as I edged away from them, as if 
indifferent. 

“ What will you oe for it?” wa: the next humble question. 

“ Five sovereigns,” was my cautious answer. 

“Sold: it’s yours,” all shrieked, in chorus, as though they feared that I 
would decline, and not come to the scratch. 

I saw the game then, but, as the shanty was worth something, I did not 
think that I had been swindled to any great extent, and had no doubt but 
that I could get my money back when I wanted to sell. I went to the of- 
fice, and had transferred to me, in proper form, the Bank-of-England Mine, 
and, as the clerk handed me the waren and I paid the pirates, he laugh- 
ed, and said, — 

“You ’re the tenth person who has bought the miné in the past two 
weeks, and I ’ve no doubt but that you ‘ll get as sick of it as the former 
proprietors, in the course of a few days.” 

“ But there has been considerable gold taken from the mine,” I said. 

“ Not even a penny worth,” was the response. “It’s a sell, and those 
three old sharpers will again take possession when you leave, renew their 
papers, and dispose of the mine to some other new-comer. They have not 
done a day’s work for months, and they do not need to. They get enough 
to buy rum and tobacco, and that is all they care for.” 

“ But I saw a bag full of nuggets. They showed them to me, and said 
they came from the mine,” I cried. 

“ The nuggets were manufactured ones, made for this market, and used 
to salt mines with. There was not a shilling’s worth of gold in the whole 
lot,” was the frank communication. 

“ But it seems to me that the police should protect new-comers,” I re- 
marked. 

“We should have to employ a thousand men to do that. The best that 
we can do is to prevent miners from jumping each other’s claims. 
Then we come down on them like a thousand of brick, and make the law 
felt, even if we have to shoot a few jumpers. Hope you will have better 
luck next time, and that you will keep your eye peeled on the chances. 
Good-day.” 

As I walked out of the office, a little ashamed of my verdancy in being 
swindled by three such vile old sinners, I saw the pirate whose hand was 
rotting off, raising a pot of beer to his mouth with the very hand that was 
so bad, and all three of the villains bowed to me, and drank to me, and then 
roared with laughter, and told every person in the ale-house how nicely 
they had s-vindled me, while the old fellow whose hand was so bad that it 
was liable to decay, unless medical attendance was promptly resorted to, 
waved that member in a free and hearty manner, to show that he had re- 
covered its use in a miraculous manner. 

Of course I did not show any of the vexation that I really felt. I would 
not give the pirates the satisfaction of supposing that I was disappointed 
in my purchase, so passed the fellows in silence, and left them carousing in 
the saloon, drinking bitter beer, and making plans for catching new green- 
horns as soon as I got tired of my bargain, and abandoned the claim and 
shanty. To be sure, I had paid but little for both, but that was the secret 
of the financial success of the gang, for, had they asked a large sum, the 
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would-be purchaser might have made inquiries, and had his eyes opened at 
the attempted fraud. 

I found Gin Sling carefully guarding the nugget, and the few articles I 
had left in his charge, and when I told him that I had bought a claim, and a 
shanty, he nodded his head, and said, — 

“ Bellie goode. Goe nowe.” 

“ No, Gin, we will go there tomorrow, and clean up the place, and get it 
in order, to commence work in the course of a few days. But I ’m afraid 
that we sha’n't find much gold in the mine.” 

“ Noie cane telle. Alle luckie. Wee seeie by by.” 

I had dinner, and received some congratulatory remarks from those whom 
I met on the Bank-of-England Mine, and there were many laughs as | was 

* asked what I should do with the gold that I took out of my claim, while the 
landlady, who had taken quite a fancy to me, expressed her firm intention 
of scalding the old pirates if they ever came near her residence, and then 
rebuked me for not confiding in her, like a mother, before I made a move 
toward business. I answered all in good nature, never lost my temper fora 
moment, and at last had the satisfaction of seeing the current of opinion 
change, and to hear some hard-faced, John-Bull-looking men declare that it 
“was a bloody shame, and that the police should stop such business as to 
allow new-comers to be swindled.” 

As we were very tired, and the afternoon was excessively warm, Gin and 
I had a nap, and, after a refreshing sleep, I went through the town, and 
learned the art of mining, as far as I could in the short space of time that I 
had to spare. I found that all shafts were sunk unti! a ledge, or reef, as 
they called it, was reached, and, if gold was not found on the-ledge, the 
shaft was abandoned as useless, and all labor was lost, and the unlucky 
speculators had to locate a new claim, and try once more, unless funds, or 
credit, gave out. 

The ledge, where the largest nuggets were found, sloped toward the 
stream, and, while in some places a depth of four feet only would be re- 
quired to reach it, yet, twenty feet from the spot, it was necessary to dig 
down thirty or forty feet, and even as deep as eighty or a hundred feet, 
where water was found;and had to be pumped out to permit the miners 
to work with safety. Most of the shafts had buckets going up and down, 
the owners being too poor to buy pumps, and slow, laborious work it was 
to keep the mines from overflowing. All grumbled at their blasted luck, as 
they called it, and only in three or four instances did I find men who would 
acknowledge that they were making good day wages. Such a thing as a 
ten-pound nugget had not been seen for many days, so they all said, al- 
though some of two or three ounces in weight were met with occasionally, 
and fine scale dust, such as I had mined in California, was almost unknown, 
except on the banks of some of the streams, or in the dry diggings, near the 
foot of the hills. 

When I went to sleep that night it seemed to me that Florence was a long 
distance from me, and that I should never overtake her, but still 1 dreamed 
of her, and must have called her name in my sleep, for Gin Sling, in the 

morning, said, with a grin, — 

“ Youe talkie alle timee "boute onie gallie, and wante to kisse, and shee 

noie lete. Youe comee China withe meie, and meie findie ittie gallie, footie 
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noie bigie thane babie. Youe likie kisse alle daye,” and Gin smacked his 
lips, as he thought of the dark-eyed females of his country, whose feet, if 
ef the first families, are so small that their owners cannot walk without as- 
sistance, and such deformity is called beautiful. 

After breakfast we went over to my new purchase. The pirates had 
moved out, and taken up their quarters in an ale-house, waiting for events. 
Gin looked ver; grave as he glanced at the property, at the shaft, and the 
little prospect there was for gold. But he noticed that I was not in good 
spirits, and did not make any comments except to say, — 

“Noie goodie. Notie worthie a damm‘e.” 

I tried the bucket at the shaft, and found that it was in fair order, and 
that the notched stick of timber, to enter and leave the mine, was safe. I 
went down twenty feet, and, by the aid of a candle, saw that no one had 
worked the mine for months. The shovels and pick-axes were rusty, and 
half-covered with dééris that had fallen, and then, suddenly, an idea entered 
my mind that was worth adopting. 

“ Gin,” I said, speaking so low that he could just hear me as he leaned 
over the windlass, “lower the big nugget down. This is the place to con- 
ceal it until I am ready to use it. No one will ever think of looking for it 
here.” 

“ Alle rightie,” was the answer, and down came the lump of gold, stil 
wrapped in the blanket. I covered the precious treasure with some old sail- 
cloth that I found at the bottom of the shaft, and then spread a layer of 
dirt over all, sent the tools to the surface to be cleaned from rust, and once 
more rejoined Gin. Then we took a survey of the shanty, and saw that it 
needed soap and water, and plenty of them, before I should dare to inhabit 
it, for I feared contamination. 

Gin understood the art of house-cleaning. He got out a big pot, filled it 
with water, made a fire in the rough fireplace, just out-of-doors, stripped off 
his blouse, shook out his pig-tail, gave me his bag of gold, and begged me 
to keep it for him, and to do what I pleased with it, until he called for it, 
pitched out-of-doors all the old dunnage that the pirates had left, — tables, 
chairs, and bunks, — hunted up a bar of soap, and a brush, and said that he 
would scrub everything clean while I wandered down the street in search of 
furniture, such as we should require, and a few dishes to use upon the table 
when we took our meals. 

While I was looking up odds and ends, I saw a substantial building, and 
a large sign on it, giving notice that it was a branch of the Oriental Bank, 
Melbourne. Before the door stood an armed policeman, and, on asking 
him if the institution was all right, he said that it was as good as the Bank 
of England. 

“ Not the mine of that name, but the mother of all banks in England, the 
old lady herself,” and the officer grinned, and |] had no doubt but that he 
recognized me as the unfortunate purchaser of the mine with the substan- 
tial name. 

“ Have you got out enough gold to make a deposit so soon?” asked the 
officer. “If you have you have done better than the former owners. It is 
a sell, and don’t you waste time on that mine. It is no use.” 

“ Well, I shall give it a fair trial,” I said. “I am in no hurry to leave it. 
3 like the place, and intend to stay there for the present, at least.” 
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The officer laughed as I walked into the bank, and saw that it was quite 
an extensive establishment, with bright scales and massive safe, and a seri- 
ous-looking man as cashier. 

“ What are you paying for gold this morning ?” 1 asked. 

“ About eighty shillings an ounce, if pure,” was the answer. 

I emptied Gin's gold-dust on a sheet of white paper. The cashier went 
all over it with a magnet, and then examined each nugget with great care, 
for fear of fraud. 

“TI will give eighty shillings an ounce for it,” the cashier said. «It is 
pure, and a good lot.” 

“ If I leave the money on deposit will you allow me interest for it?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, I will allow you ten per cent if it is left on deposit longer than a 
month,” was the satisfactory answer. 

“ Take it,” I said, and the dust was weighed out,and I found that Gin 
had three pounds and a half, or forty-two ounces, worth about eight hun- 
dred and forty dollars. I took out a certificate of deposit in my own name, 
with the understanding that I could transfer it to the Chinaman at any 
time, and that he would be paid as readily as myseif. I determined that 
Gin should not lose his hard-earned gains by gambling (a vice that no Chi- 
man can resist), if I could prevent it. 

Then I went and purchased some rough but diiien chairs, a table, some 
dishes, coffee and tea pots, knives and forks, tin pans, three palm-leaf mat 
tresses, blankets, pails, and dippers, and, by the time I had completed my 
bargains, and shipped them to the mine, it was twelve o’clock, and every- 
body was out of the bowels of the earth, and eating dinner. 

I found Gin with an assistant in the person of a young Chinaman. He 
had picked him up in the course of the forenoon, and set him to cleaning. 
They had made a visible improvement in the shanty. The bunks were torn 
down, the walls and floors scrubbed clean, not a trace of dirt to be seen 
anywhere, excepting the deep stains of weather and decay, and Gin was 
hard at work with hammer and nails, putting up a shelf here and there, 
hooks and pegs to hang clothes, a closet for dishes, strips on the roof to 
keep out the rain, if we should have one, new boards on the sides of the 
imposing shanty, so that inquisitive people could not see what was going 
on inside, and, while working, he was driving his countryman by words and 
actions to make greater exertions in his labors, shooting at his head all 
sorts of pigeon English, and a mixture of guttural sounds, that reminded 
me of an eager boy, who wants to talk when his mouth is full. 

Where the lumber came from I did not know, but I think that Gin com- 
pelled the young Chinaman to go and find it, and bringittohim. He 
might have stolen it, or he possibly got trusted. I never heard the full par- 
ticulars, and received no bill. 

“ Gin,” I said, as he stopped to rest for a moment, “ where did you pick 
up your countryman?” 

“ Oh, hee bellie goodie manie. Meie knowiehime muchie. Noie paye for 

alle dis workie. Gibe hime grubbie, dat alle.” 

*  T could well afford to do that, and he had: Ha’ square meal at the boarding- 
house, and by sundown all @$our furniture was in place, the table set, our 
few clothes hung up, the tresses spread on the floor, candles lighted, a 
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good pot of tea ready, some hard tack, and a can of preserved meat opened, 
and we were ali ready to commence housekeeping in earnest, or just as 
soon as Mike made his appearance, and he could be looked for any day. 
The Chinamen would not sit down to the table with me, although I invited 
them todo so. They preferred to wait, they said, until I had concluded my 
frugal meal. They evidently felt that I was some person of importance, and 
I fear that Gin Sling romanced to his companion when telling of my re- 
markable deeds in the forest. At first I did not know but that the China- 
men had concocted a little scheme to steal the big nugget, and murder me, 
but then I thought Gin would not have intrusted to me all his savings, and 
asked for noaccount of the same, and I was the more persuaded that no 
harm was intended by his covering the mouth of the shaft with some logs 
which had been hauled to the mine by the previous owners to keep the 
sides of the shaft in place in case the depth required it. 

“ Tomorrowe,” said Gin, as I rose from the table, “ meie builde onee ittie 
roome fore youe. Den bellie goode fore alle.” 

I liked the plan, and said that I would find some lumber. It would give 
me a room to myself of an evening, or when I wanted to read and write. 
The expense would be but a trifle, and three of us could build the annex in 
a day. 

We moved from the boarding-house that night, and took up permanent 
quarters in our shanty, and, after we had lighted our room with candles, it 
did not look so bad and uninviting, and I rather felt proud to think that I 
was the owner of such a unique establishment. Gin Sling and his friend 
wanted to run over to the Chinese quarters, and see some of the disciples 
of Confucius, and, as I had no objection, off they went, and I was left with 
my pipe, and a late Melbourne paper, Zhe Boomerang, which my landlady 
had given me just as I took leave of her. I did not expect to see in the 
journal anything that would interest me, but I spread it on the table, and 
the first article that my eye fell on was the following : — 


“MARRIAGE IN HiGH LirE.— We learn that the young and weaithy 
Eari of Afton was united in holy wedlock last evening to the beautiful and 
accomplished daughter of our affluent and respected fellow-citizen, Ander- 
son Kebblewhite, Esq., wool merchant, Collins Street. The lady has been 
known for the last two years as the Belle of Australia, and she is justly en- 
titled to that flattering distinction, as her beauty is something to be remem- 
bered for many years if seen butonce. The wedding was quite private, 
only the immediate family friends being present. This announcement will 
cause some heart-aches in our city, when it is read by the young gentlemen, 
who have followed in Miss Kebblewhite’s train ever since she entered soci- 
ety, some two years ago, and numerous have been the handsome offers 
which the young lady has received, but to all she turned a deaf ear, until his 
lordship arrived here in the frigate Carrysford,a passenger and friend of 
Lord George Pollock, the captain, last from Hong Kong, China, just four 
weeks since. This is quick matrimonial work, but proves that love is im- 
pulsive, and not to be restrained by society’s formal demands for delay. 
The earl is only nineteen years of age, and has an income of three hundred 
thousand pounds a year, beside castles, lands, and jewels, all of the value 
of two or three million pounds sterling. He is the sixth Earl of Afton, we 
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believe, and has a mother living, the dowager Countess of Afton, but no 
brothers or sisters. This wedding has made a great sensation in the city, 
and is considered the best match of the day, for while the noble bridegroom 
has birth, the bride has great beauty, more than enough to counterbalance 
her husband’s rank and wealth. Thus another tie is formed of flowers and 
gold, silk and happiness, to bring our prosperous colony nearer and nearer 
to the mother country. Our reporter was not able to see the bride, as the 
wedding was private, but one of the servants said that she ‘looked ’eaven- 
ly,’ and no doubt but that she did, still it would have been a little more in 
accordance with our free institutions if the doors of the mansion had been 
thrown open, and the press invited to enter, and take a few notes of the 
dresses, the bridal-chamber, and other matters which would interest our 
fair lady readers. Neither is it just such treatment as our reporter is ac- 
customed to, to have the outer door slammed in his face, when he asks a 
few pertinent questions of a very uncivil man servant, or butler, as the peo- 
ple of Victoria Parade now call any human being clothed in livery. We do 
not want a bloated aristocracy in Australia at any time. We can get along 
without it, just at present, and for years to come, and we will state, for the 
information of whom it may concern, that the threat to set a bull-dog on the 
person of a gentleman of the press, did not cause a particle of fear in the 
heart of a man who has faced the enemies of Her Majesty, God bless her, 
in more ways than one, and is ready to do so again, if necessary. Our citi- 
. zens like fair play, and will sustain the press in protecting the liberties of 
the people, even if they have to wade through blood knee deep to accom- 
plish their object. We do not mention this matter because we care to 
participate in the festivities of a wedding in high life, but simply as one of 
our rights, and will have them, regardless of uncivil menials, or threats of 
bull-dogs. Where there is news to be had we shall endeavor to obtain it, 
regardless of expense, and so we dismiss this wedding in high life, with the 
wish that the young couple may enjoy the future as they have the past, and, 
when they visit England, will exert their influence for some modification of 
the postal laws, so that a newspaper, as valuable and useful as ours, can be 
sent through the mails at half the present rates. The Earl of Afton is call- 
ed a very handsome young gentleman. We were presented to him at the 
governor’s reception, and would have explained to him many things that re- 
late to the welfare of Australia, but his lordship was wearied by the bores 
who surrounded him, and only gaped and yawned as he saw that they were 
determined to talk him to death. It is a little singular that some of our 
well-meaning people do not know enough to take a hint when in the pres- 
ence of first-class society. However, we have been reliably informed that 
his lordship reads our valuable journal every morning at the breakfast-ta- 
ble, and no doubt he has noted our able leading articles,and reflected on 
them, and will avail himself of the knowledge which they contain to be used 
hereafter in the House of Peers. Our old-fashioned contemporary, always 
a year behind in news and enterprise, never yet enjoyed the distinction of 
being perused by a real earl, at breakfast, or at any other time. We shall 
still keep the price of our journal at one penny a single copy, or one pound 
ten shillings a year, in spite of the expense which we are constantly adding 
to our establishment, to produce a paper second to none inthe world. This 
may cause our poor, spiritless contemporary to squirm, but talent and en- 
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terprise will succeed, and we shall be found willing to give an account of 
the ladyin her boudoir, her dresses and toilettes, as well as the grave compli- 
cations at the government house, by a fractious ministry, disappointed and 
angry at being foiled in an attempt to rob the people of their rights. Papers 
in wrappers can always be had at the counting-room.” 


“THE VERY LATEST. — SOMETHING MYSTERIOUS AND REMARKABLE. — 
Just as we were going to press, at three o’clock this morning, a report 
reached our office of so remarkable a nature, that we sent a special messen- 
ger to a free-and-easy, where our reporter was presiding, to summon him to 
the office for active service. There was no time to lose if we would keep at 
the head of the journals of Melbourne. It seems incredible, no doubt, but 
the young Earl of Afton suddenly and mysteriously vanished a few 
hours after his marriage with the handsomest lady in the country. He dis- 
appeared, and no one knew where he had gone, or his reasons for going. 
Our reporter was instantly despatched to the mansion of Mr. Kebblewhite, 
to learn the full particulars of this unhappy affair. He saw that the house 
was all blazing with light, and that people were moving back and forth, as 
though much excited, while every few minutes a hansom dashed up to the 
front-door, and some one alighted, and went into the mansion for consulta- 
tion, and then re-entered the carriage, and was driven off atarapid gait. Our 
reporter, sheltered by a cedar-tree, and thus out of sight of the inmates of 
Mr. Kebblewhite’s house, knew that it was useless to apply at the front- 
door for information, so skipped around to the rear, and saw one of the 
young ladies connected with the household, holding the important position 
of chamber-maid, or assistant seamstress. She was questioned very closely 
by our reporter, and told that she need not say anything to implicate or 
criminate herself in any way, but that she must speak the truth, and be very 
quick about it, if she would save much trouble to herself, and the whole 
family. Upon this cheerful assurance the young lady said that she had 
been stationed at the head of the front stairs, to indicate to his lordship the 
room he was to occupy, and that at a late hour — she could not be assured 
of the precise time, although questioned very closely on that point by our 
reporter, who has attended many sessions of the police court — his lordship 
came up-stairs, all smiles and blushes, but when he saw the young lady 
who acts as assistant seamstress, or chamber-maid, his smiles suddenly 
ceased, and he looked at her fixedly, without saying a word, for several sec- 
onds. Then he sighed deeply, put his arm around her waist, and kissed 
her several times in rapid succession, before he let up. The young lady 
was so astonished at this remarkable act of a nobleman on his bridal night, 
that she did not offer the least resistance, and could not have screamed if 
he had kissed her a dozen times more, only she was fearful her ‘ missus’ 
was looking through the keyhole. Then his lordship slipped a sovereign 
in her hand, and told her to keep mum (and she always should), and she 
showed our reporter the sovereign, and told him the date that it bore, but 
refused to let him take the coin in his own hands, even under a sacred 
promise to return it the next day, and then a still more solemn obligation 
to hold it but for a few minutes. The young lady’s word can be implicitly 
relied on, as she has been in the country for fifteen years, and her sentence 
expired some three years ago, having been transported for setting a house 
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on fire, in the hope of burning her father and new step-mother. Upon be- 
ing asked, quite candidly, what she supposed was the real cause of his 
lordship’s sudden disappearance, she blushed quite vividly, and hesitated, 
but our reporter pressed the question home to her, and then she thought 
that the young earl had suddenly felt as though he had made a mistake in 
marrying so hastily, and before he had looked around a little, and seen 
some young ladies, who might not be rich, yet had just as much beauty as 
some other young ladies who were wealthy, and that after he had seen her, 
and kissed her, he felt that there was no longer any happiness in this world 
for him, and he had fled the house, and committed suicide. Upon being 
asked if the earl had ever seen her before, she said that she had at one 
time met him in the hall, and that his lordship had looked at her quite fix- 
edly, and then stumbled over a dust-pan, and said a wicked word, a method 
which noblemen have of paying a compliment to women whom they like. 
Upon being further pressed the young lady said that the word sounded like 
‘damn.’ She was quite certain that his lordship was sober when he came 
up-stairs. He had been drinking freely, but he could walk straight, and 
talked quite nicely. She had freed herself from his embrace as soon as she 
thought of the keyhole, and she saw him enter the proper chamber, and she 
had listened at the door for half an hour, or more, she could not tell which, 
and she heard low talking, but could not make out any words, and all at 
once her mistress tumbled down, and she ran in, and saw that his lordship 
had fied through a window, and that her young lady was lying on the floor, 
nearly speechless, and crying out that she ‘ wantedher mamma.’ Of course 
there was a tumult, and a doctor was sent for,and Mr. Kebblewhite and 
his son, and Monsieur Allete, searched the whole city to find his lordship, 
and punish him, and we are glad to know that they did not, for we want no 
lynching in Melbourne, or blood shed. The law is sufficient to protect the 
highest, and the lowest, the rich and the poor. The press must frown upon 
such meditated violence, no matter where it comes from. 

“ After squeezing the young lady quite dry, our reporter visited severa! 
of the houses situated on Victoria Parade, and, after hard ringing and 
pounding on the doors, was enabled to arouse the inmates, and put ques- 
tions to them as to the disappearance of his lordship. Most of the neigh- 
bors did not seem pleased with the Kebblewhites, and so told our reporter 
to go to a hotter place than Australia, and that the whole tribe of Kebble- 
whites might follow, for all they cared. As it was near four o’clock in the 
morning, it is probable the good people felt a little annoyed that they were 
not invited to the wedding, and so have a chance to read their names in 
print. We thank our fellow-citizens for answering our reporter’s questions 
so plainly, but the elderly party, who emptied a pail of slops on his person, 
will be looked after if he is ever before our police court, and his whole 
record, from the time he was transported until the present period, will be 
trought to light. 

“ Of course our reporter found our able, efficient, courageous, and gentle- 
manly Chief of Police, Mr. Murden, in his office, and smoking a choice ci- 
gar, from the store of Cabbage & Growem, Russell Street, first door on the 
right. He was asked for all the facts connected with the case, and he said 

that he was not prepared to furnish them just at that time, as such informa- 
tion would defeat the ends of justice. We can assure the citizens, how- 
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ever, that the Chief has his eye on his lordship, and could put his hand on 
him at any time, if it was really necessary. His lordship has not committed 
suicide, and there are twenty mounted police on his trail, and they will be 
heard from in due time. The Chief says his lordship had one peculiarity 
which was not generally known. After he had drank three bottles of cham- 
pagne, or more, he was liable to be troubled with aberration of mind, and 
not to know where his home really was located, and to mistake other peo- 
ples’ wives for his own, and to deny that he was a lord, but still no alarm 
need be felt. He was married to the Belle of Australia, and that lady is 
now the Countess of Afton, whether he returns to the Kebblewhite mansion 
ornot. Our efficient Chief of Police will give our reporter the first infor- 
mation that is received, and our citizens can be assured that as long as we 
have as active, as brave, and as gentlemanly a person as Mr. Murden for 


Chief of our police force, no wrong-doer will escape punishment, whether 


he be nobleman or plebeian. 

“We hope to have a few more facts in time for an extra this forenoon, 
but can’t promise, as our reporter, tired and wet, is now drinking unlimited 
quantities of gin and sugar to keep out the cold. Of course, after this, we 
shall raise his salary five shillings a week, thus making him the munificent 
donation of fifteen shillings a week for his services, and they are worth it. 
Hereafter he will be able to dress so as to mingle in the best society, and 
will be comme il faut as regards costume. which, for the information of our 
contemporary, as it neither understands French, nor the best of Queen’s 
English (God bless her), means that our reporter will be about as good as 
they make them, and able to hold up his head with the best in the land, at 
the governor’s house, or private residences. 

“In the mean time we tender our sympathies to Mr. Kebblewhite and his 
distressed family, and especially to that young wife who has thus early real- 
ized how hard is the road to happiness when a coronet is in perspective. 
No steps, we hope, will be taken for a divorce until after a full explanation, 
and, in the mean while, we offer our columns to the lady, the noble lord, or 
the father, for a full and free discussion of the merits of the affair, reserv- 
ing to ourselves the privilege of writing quite freely for or against either party, 
and, in the mean time, our paper will be sold for one penny single copy, or 
at the usual yearly rates, and advertisements inserted on liberal terms, with 
displayed head lines.” 


When I had finished reading this delectable piece of scandal, my pipe 
was out, and my happiness, also, for I could have shed tears of vexation at 
the manner in which Florence’s name had been introduced by the reporter 
of the paper. It was evident that the affair had created an intense excite- 
ment in town, and that I was looked after quite sharply by the police, and 
others, but I did not anticipate that any one would discover in me the no- 
ble lord who had made so much trouble in the city. How my heart beat for 
my poor little wife, and I wondered if she suffered much on my account, 
and if she was really ill from mortification and grief? and then I remember- 
ed her beauty and her grace, and I could see her sweet smile as she looked 
up in my face on the night of the wedding. 

While I was musing over my misery, and the unfortunate publicity of my 
kissing that confounded chamber-maid, and wondering why she should lie 
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so outrageously about the number of times my lips met hers, when I was 
“  eadyto swear on the Bible that 1 had kissed her but once, and then un- 

der a slight aberration of mind, the door opened unceremoniously, without 

the formality of a knock, and in walked an old man, bent, wrinkled, and 

gray, and none too clean. 

“ Evenin’, mate,” he said. “1 ‘as called in a friendly way, ’cos yer is a ’ 
neighbor of mine, and | makes it a pint to call on all the green ones, and 
give ’em a little bit of adwice. Yer ‘as got a bad claim, but don’t yer be 
put hout as long as yer ‘as me to adwise yer. A bit of ‘baccy vould n't 
be bad jist now, and a little sumthin’ to drink vould not be amiss, but don't 
yer trouble yerself. I ‘ll take rum or beer.” 

I gave him a piece of tobacco and a pipe, and a glass of beer, and my 
caller made himself at home in a very cool manner. 

“ Yes,” he said, although I had not addressed him, “as yer say, I'm the 
oldest miner at Ballarat. I vos ’ere ven the fust gold vos taken hout, and I 
’elped to do it. A little more "baccy, please, and another glass of beer. 
Thank yer, sir. ’Ere ’s to yer, and my respects, and all that.” 

He blew out a cloud of smoke, and then resumed the thread of his re- 
marks : — 

“Lord, vot times ve did ‘ave, to be sure, ven the gold vas fust diskiver- 
ed ‘ere. Ve took it hout by the pound, and I ’as made as much as a ‘un- 
dred puns a week, and my mates as much more. O Lord, the fortunes vot 
ve has squandered. Three times J ’as had all the money vot I vanted, and” 
three times it ’as gone. Ve used to jist go to a store, and clean it hout, and 
then pay for heverything vot ve smashed. Did yer notice the ‘ Digger’s Rest’ 
place, jist to the right of us? Vel, sir, me and my mates ‘as jist gone up 
there of a hevenin’, taken all the champagne vot the cove ’ad on ‘and, and 
then set the bottles up, make believe they was ten-pins, and ve vould throw 
bottle arter bottle at ’em, and smash 'em to the right and left, and the min- 
er vot did the most damage vos the best feller. I 'd like some of that vine 
now, sir, to treat yer vith, and some of the money, too, vot the sport cost 
me.” 

He reached out his hand for more tobacco, and then left me, after bor- 

_ rowing a shilling until the next day. He did not return the money, but 
was a frequent visitor to my quarters after that introduction. But his 
story, as I afterward learned, was true. He had been just so extravagant. 

After the old miner had left me, I sat all alone, and smoked my pipe, and 
so the evening passed away, and was thinking of retiring for the night, when 
some one knocked very lightly at the door. Wondering who my caller was, 
I got up and opened the door, and saw a woman standing before me, in the 
dark, with a shawl and veil on shoulders and face. She did not speak, but 
stood there looking at me very attentively. 

“ Have you made a mistake in the place?” I asked, as I raised the can- 
dle, so that I could get a view of my visitor’s face, and wondered if it was 
3 young and handsome. . 
“ No, Angus, I ’as made no mistake,” was the reply, and, to my surprise, 
the veil was brushed aside, and I saw before me the pretty face of Miss Kit- 
ty Stukely. 
I started back, and could only look at the girl, and wonder what sent her 
to Ballarat, and what evil genius had brought Ler to my shanty, the very 
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person whom I did not wish to see, situated as I was, with the suspicious 
Chief of Police likely to drop in on me at any time, and to accuse me of 
breaking my word. 

“Yer do not treat me, Angus, as though yer vere glad to see me,” said 
the girl. “Yer do not even ask me to enter yer ’ouse, yet I "ave come many 
miles at yer request.” 

“ My request, Kitty? Surely you have made a mistake. I sent you no 
request,” I cried. 

“ Vill yer let me enter the ’ouse?” she asked, “and I ‘ll soon prove that 
yer sent for me, or I should not ’ave dared come.” 

I motioned for her to enter, and she came in, and threw off her shawl, and 
sank down ona chair with a weary sigh. She looked tired and distressed, 
and I felt a pang of pity for her unfortunate condition. 

“T vould not ’ave come, Angus,” she said, “if yer ’ad not sent for me to 


meet yer. But now that yer did viite for me to come, I hexpected that yer 
vould be glad to see me.” 
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“ Kitty, my poor girl,” I cried, “I did not send for you. | never saw 
you until the evening J called with the Chief of Police. There is some 
strange mistake in the matter.” 

“ There ha’n’t no mistake in the matter at all,” she replied, while a tear 
trickled down her face, and she could only keep back her sobs by a power- 
ful effort. 

She put her hand in her bosom, and took out a letter, stained and frayed. 

“ Read that,” she said, “and see if I ’as made a mistake.” 

I read the note, —a few lines asking her to meet her dear friend Angus 
at Webber’s as soon as possible. It was dated four days before, and I 
must confess that the writing closely resembled mine, so much so that un- 
less I had known most positively that I had not written it, 1 should have 
supposed that I was the author. 

“Vell?” she asked, after a long pause. 

“ Kitty, I did not write this note. Some person who resembles me did, 
but I am not the one.” 

“You are married, Angus ?” she asked in a low tone, and with a gasp. 

“ Yes, Kitty, I am married.” 

“ And yer fled from yer vife the wery night yer vos vedded?” she con- 
tinued. 

“ That is a matter I do not wish to discuss with you, Kitty.” 

“Vos it because of me, Angus ?” 

“It had nothing to do with you, Kitty.” 

“Vos it ’cos yer loved me better than yer vife? Hanswer me that, 
Angus.” 

I felt a thrill of indignation at the question, and was about to express it, 
when I saw that the girl was sincere in putting the interrogation, for her 
eyes were filled with tears, and her pretty face was troubled. 

“ Kitty, I love my dear little wife with all my heart, and all my soul, and 
be assured that I do not love you, that I never have loved you, and never 
can.” 

She uttered a faint cry, and a bitter sob, and fell into a chair, and laid her 
fair head on the table. I waited for her to recover her composure, but made 
no attempts to console her for my blunt, plain words. At last she raised 
her face, and, although she showed how much she suffered, said, — 

“ Yer leaves yer vife on the night of yer veddin’, yer sends me a letter to 
meet yer at Vebber’s, and yet yer say yer don’t love me. I don’t hunder- 
stand it. Can yer hexplain?” 

- “Yes, Kitty. I am not the person who has made love to you. It is 
somebody who resembles me, but I am not the man.” 

“And yer hexpects me to believe hall that?” she demanded, in an in- 
dignant tone. 

“Yes, Kitty, I expect that you will, because you are a sensible little 
girl, and know that I would not deceive you.” 

She gave a sniff of scorn, and tossed her head. She was not convinced 
by my words, I could see that very plainly. 

“ Angus,” she said, trying to speak calm and firm, although it was with 
an effort, “1 met Mr. Murden, the Chief of Police, the night yer was mar- 
ried. ‘E told me that yer vos vedded, and ’e 'inted that yer might come 
and seek me, and that if yer did I was to refuse to see yer, and he made 
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some strong remarks in case I did. I promised that I vould not let yer 
’ave a hinterview vid me if yer come to my ’ouse that night, and ’e vent 
avay satisfied that I vould keep my vord. I vos wery unhappy, until the 
next mornin’ ven I sees by the paper that yer had cut and run for it, and 
left yer vife in the lurch. I felt quite ’appy ven I reads hall that, and I vos 
still more pleased ven I gets this letter from yer to come to Vebber’s. I 
‘as but little money, Angus, but I knows that a great swell like yer vill ’ave 
enough for me ven I sees yer, so I takes the mail coach, jist as soon as I 
could, and starts, and ven I gets to Vebber’s a bold, flat-faced Dutch girl 
says that yer is ‘ers, and that I as no business to go around the country 
a lookin’ for men, and she vould n’t ’ave me in the ’ouse, but I learns that 
yer ’as gone on to Ballarat, vid a man named Mike, and I follows in the 
next coach, and ven I gets ’ere I axed and axed, and at last I finds yer, and. 
*ere I am, Angus.” 

“ And here you must not remain, Kitty. No money could induce me to 
give you shelter for even one night. You must go,” and I spoke firmly. 

“ Leave yer?” she asked, in tones a little louder than necessary. 

“Yes, Kitty.” 

“ But yer sent for me, yer know.” 

“ No, Kitty, I did not send for you. I have told you that I did not sever- 
al times, and you will not believe me.” 

She uttered a wail, and wrung her hands. I dreaded a scene, but now 
that one must come prepared for it. 
“ Angus,” she cried, falling on her knees, and clasping my hands, “do 
’ave pity on me, do love me a little.- Please not send me avay from yer. 
Let me stay ’ere, and be vith yer. I vill vait upon yer, do yer ’ousework, 
take care of yer if yer is sick, and love yer hall the time, and never be un- 
’appy if yer vill but smile on me. I knows that I am a poor girl, and a’n’t 
vorth the love of a swell like yer, but yer von’t never find no one vot loves 
yer like me. Don’t turn me avay from yer, Angus. I’m poor, and I ’as 
not dosh enough to takes me back to Melbourne, unless I valks, and that 
vould not be safe for me ven so many bushrangers is round. They vould 
not respect me, if they should meet me in the road. Let me kiss yer ‘and, 
Angus, and bless yer for being kind to the un’appy girl vot did not love no 
one till she met yer at Jobber’s free-and-heasy. Yer knows the night, don’t 
yer, Angus? I did not hexpect a swell like vot yer vos to take notice of 
me, and ven yer did, I thinks that life vos more pleasant for me, and that 
the sun shone brighter, the flowers looked sweeter, and that hevery one vos. 
more ‘appy. Yer taught me to love yer, and now let me teach yer ’ow to 
love me. I’m a poor girl, Angus, but I is rich in ‘avin’ a varm ’eart, and its 

varmth is hall for yer.” 

She held my hands, and kissed them in the most tender manner, and I 
could not release them without exerting all of my strength, and, as soon as 
I did succeed, she clasped my knees, and held me fast, so that I could not 
break away from her firm embrace. 

What to do I did not know, yet I was just as firm in denying all knowl- 
edge of the girl, as when she first entered the hut. I would not yield, be 
the temptation what it might. I had a wife, a dear little wife, and as long 
as the union was undissolved I would revere her, and be worthy of her, 
even if she repudiated me, and did not respect me. I loved her, and it was 
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useless to attempt to supplant that love while her face was ever before me, 
glorious in its beauty and innocence. Yet here was a poor girl, kneeling 
at my feet, and begging for a word and smile, simply to make her happy. It 
was hard, but I had to be firm, and do what few men of my age would have 
done. It made my heart bleed, but the sacrifice had to be made, and the 
quicker the better. 

“ Kitty,” I said, as sternly as I could. 

“ No, no, do not speak to me in that tone,” she cried. “I can’t endure 
it. Be kind to poor Kitty, and remember that she ’as traveled night and 
day to join yer, thinkin’ of yer love and yer ’appiness. Let me rest at yer 
feet until I am assured yer vill take me to yer ’eart.” 

“ Kitty, you poor child,” I cried, as 1 laid my hand on her head, and put 
an arm around her waist, lifting her to a chair, “ you must be calm, and lis- 
ten to me as attentively as you can. I am not the person who made love to 
you simply to occupy a leisure hour. Be assured of that. I ama poor 
man, have come here to seek my fortune, and hope to findit in time. If I 
was the person you suppose, do you think I would be in this miserable hut, 
wearing these rough clothes, and prepared to search for gold in mud and 
water? Itis absurd, and your good sense should teach you different. There 
is a man who is said to resemble me, and he is called an earl, and very rich. 
He has caused all this trouble, and all your unhappiness and mine. He is 
young and thoughtless, and thinks it sport to play with a woman’s heart. I 
do not, Kitty, and you should see the difference between us without this 
long explanation. Trust me, Kitty, and be assured that I speak the truth. 
Come, be a good little girl, and clear your eyes of tears.” 

“And vill yer love me?” she asked, looking up, hope once more beam- 
ing on her bright face. 

She did not believe a word that I said. I could see it in her eyes. She 
thought I was lying to her. 

“ Do not talk of love to me, Kitty,” I said. “Let me be a friend to you, 
one who will advise you, and be kind to you, but not a lover. Do not 
speak of love.” 

“I don’t care vot yer calls it, if yer vill only love me,” she answered, and 
I sighed to think what little progress I was making in trying to set things 
right. Every instant I expected the two Chinamen back, and Mike might 
arrive at any moment. Howcould I explain to them the presence of the 
girl? She must leave the hut, and I would find her comfortable quarters 
until the next day, and then ship her home by the mail carriage, which 
made the run between Melbourne and Ballarat in ten or fifteen hours, ac- 
cording to the condition of the roads, and darkness of the nights, and will 
of bushrangers. 

“ Kitty, you can’t remain here tonight,” I said. “ You must be under the 
protection of a good woman, who will take care of you, see that you have 
some supper, and a good night’s rest. I will furnish you with the money to 
return to the city, and pay all your expenses here. This is the best that I 
can do for you, poor child, but do not talk to me of love, for I swear to you 
that you can have no place in my heart. My wife alone occupies it, and 
ever will.” 

She uttered a loud wail, and shed more tears, and begged, but I was firm, 
and at last got her calmed down until she agreed to go with me to the board- 
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ing-house, and remain all night, under the protection of Mother Higgins, as 
the boys called the old English lady who carried on the establishment. 

We set out, Kitty half-crying and half-begging me to once more take her 
into favor. It was eight o’clock when we reached the house, and I took 
Mother Higgins aside, and asked her as a favor to me to give shelter to 
Kitty, and to see that all her wants were supplied, and to look to me for 
payment of her bills. 

Mother Higgins sniffed, as though she smelled something disagreeable, 
and then she looked at me, and sniffed some more, and glanced at Kitty, 
and sniffed louder than ever. 

“T know what you suspect,” I said; “but I swear to you that your sus- 
picions are unjust and cruel. Would I be likely to come to a lady like you 
if there was wrong? This poor girl has made a sad mistake in coming here 
in search of a lover. She has not found him, and is in distress. Will you 
not let your big, motherly heart expand for one unfortunate?” 

She sniffed worse than ever, but finally consented to take charge of Kitty 
for the night, and give her a shake-down in her own room, and would also 
get her a good supper, and a cup of tea. This was all that I could expect, 
and I thanked the old lady for her kindness. 

“ Humph,” cried Mother Higgins, as she rubbed her nose with a bit of 
tallow from the candle she held in her hand, and looked at me, and then at 
Kitty, in wondering surprise, “ I "ve been married three times, and am nowa 
widow woman, and open to a good offer, and I "ll say this, that you are the 
most wonderful man I ever saw, or you are the biggest hypocrite. I don’t 
know which, but time will tell.” 

“T hope that time will convince you that I am just what I seem, an hon- 
est young man, of moral and religious character,” I replied. 

I thought that would have some effect on her, just as I had tried it on my 
wife, but Mother Higgins only snorted harder than ever, and told me not to 
give her “sour beer,” or any more of my gab, for she really believed I was 
as big a divil as any of ’em, and none of ’em were any too good for this _ 
world. She knew: she had tried three men, and she doubted if either was 
in heaven, or likely to get there. Most of them, when alive, cared more for 
swipes than they did for her, and, in fact, she rather hated men, after all, 
only she really had rather have twenty men boarders than one woman, as 
the latter were always grunting and groaning about the house, and turning 
up their ridiculous noses at the grub, and wanting to wash in the kitchen at 
all hours, and to put on irons just at the most inconvenient moment. In 
fact, she did not carefor the whole human race, man or woman, and thought 
the world would be better off without either. But still the old lady patted 
me on the shoulder, and said I was a good boy, and she would be a mother 
to me as long as I was in the mines; that I must be careful and not make 
love to every girl I met, for I had such a look as would induce the fools to 
think I was in earnest. 
ee. -by, Kitty,” I said, when ready to go. “I hope you will havea 
good night’s rest. I will see you inthe morning, and arrange about your 
passage to Melbourne.” 

“ -night, Angus, and God bless yer. I believe that yer means vell 
by me.” 

She gave me her hand, and put up her lips for a kiss. Mother Higgins 
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sniffed, and turned her head. 3 kissed the girl, and left the house, and, as [ 
was leaving, I thought that I heard the old lady mutter, — 

“Humph! Moral and religious character is he. Well, they all like to 
kiss the girls if they do put on high-peaked airs.” 

The Chinamen had not arrived at the shanty when I returned, so I light- 
ed my pipe, and sat down and had a smoke, and when Gin and his friend 
did come back it was nine o'clock, and time to turn in; but I was not sleepy 
after the adventures of the evening, and once more I took up the Boome- 
rang, and read the account of the wedding, and the report of my escape 
from the matrimonial bonds, and there was no chance for me to write to the 
truthful journal, and set the editor right as to my motives for leaving so 
suddenly, and I could not even send a line to Florence, and deny the mon- 
strous story that the chamber-maid had told, and | blamed myself for doing 
as I had done, and promised to be more careful in the future, if I had a 
chance to meet a smiling little girl at the head of a pair of stairs. 

“ Alle Chinaman saye dise noie goode minie,” Gin remarked, as he re- 
moved his heavy, wooden-soled shoes, and kicked his countryman for mak- 
ing so much noise when he knocked over a chair. 

“I have heard the same thing before, Gin,” I remarked, a little impa- 
tiently. 

“ Stille, onee verie wisee Chinaman saye hee dinke somie golde rounde 
herie. Hee saye diggie, and seeie whate youe shalle seeie. Berrie wisie 
manie datie Chinaman. He drinkie morie teae, and seeie morie thingies, 
thane any manie meie ebber secie,” and Gin went to bed with his compan- 
ion. 

I had put out the light, and was just dropping off to sleep, when a loud 

rap at the door started me. 

“ Gin, get up, and see what is wanted,” I said. 

“ Noie meie goe therie. Dammie bushrangie arter Gin Sling.” 

With a muttered anathema on the courage of the Chinaman, I got up, 
lighted a candle, took my revolver, and went to the door. 

“ Who is there?” I demanded, in a stern tone. 

“ Open in the name of the law,” was the reply, and, throwing back the 
bolt, I opened the door, and in stalked Mr. Murden, Chief of the Melbourne 
Police, booted and spurred, and covered with dust and perspiration, as 
though just from a long ride >ver the dry roads and trails, and the look he 
gave me as he entered was not a pleasant one, for I expected trouble, and 
found that it had come upon me before I was ready for it. 


QUATRAIN. 


FROM THE SPANISH — BY SANDA ENOS, 


OU say that I am a weather-vane. 
The charge is true, so I won’t complain ; 

But it ’s also true that you, my dear, 

Are the fickle breeze that makes me veer. 


New Hartrorp, N.Y. 
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THE STREAMLET’S SONG. 


BY D. CHAUNCEY BREWER. 


Within the Berkshire hills, 
Where one may hear, in consonance, 
The music of the rills. 
> The trees about are old and gray, 
And make a pleasant shade, 
While through the midst a streamlet runs, 
A line of silver braid. 


And on its course with gentle notes 
It sings of days gone by, 
With none beyond the trees to hear, 


It weaves its tuneful measures 
In the harmony around. 


“°T was here that dusky lovers 
Came ’neath the pale moonlight, 

When through the leafy branches 
The stars shone clear and bright; 


Corracs Street, Boston, Ocroser, 1882. 


And the music of the heavens, 
Joined with my rhythmic flow, 

Welled through these airy arches 
With a cadence sweet and low, 


“ Beside my rippling current 
The wild deer often strayed, 
Gazed in my crystal waters, 
And on the green sward laid. 
Within my sparkling bosom 
I felt the troutling leap 
Throughout the nooks and eddies, 
And in the caverns deep. 


“ Those days have passed in music 
To a far distant shore ; 
But fragments of their sweetness 
Linger forevermore. 
At times I cease my prattle, 
And my waves become quite still; 
But then I murmur gently on, 
With glad and joyous trill.” 


“WOULD I WERE WITH THEE!” 


BY ETHELIN B. BRANDE. 


* ND so shall take the next steamer, 
and be with you nearly as soon as 
my letter will.” 


The rustling sheet of foreign paper fell 
upon the reader’s lap, while her hands 
closed convulsively upon each other in silent 
thanksgiving. Then she looked slowly 
about her in the mute wonder we must ail 
have some time felt, that the world and our 
surroundings can remain indifferent and un- 
changed while the crisis of our lives comes 
and goes, destroying or creating, crushing 
or beautifying, all within. 

Basil Winston was coming home! Basil 
Winston, the lover from whom Millicent 
Graham had parted sixteen years ago,— 
she agirl of eighteen summers, he seven 
years older,— with promises of life-long 


love and constancy and a speedy re-union. 
But the world had come between them. 
For years Basil strove vainly to gain the 
home and competence he had promised his 
future wife, and then for other years Milli- 
cent had refused to leave the place at her 
mother’s side that no one else could fill. 
And so the days went on, and the years, un- 
til the burden, at first intolerable, became 
fitted, as it always does, to the shoulders 
that must bear it, and the lovers ceased to 
fill their letters with either hopeful plans or 
despairing laments, ceased, in fact, to write 
love-letters at all, and subsided instead into 
the affectionate and sympathetic, but some- 
what prosaic, correspondence of sensible, 
middle-aged friends, whose days of romance 
were past, and over whose hearts the world 
had woven so close a screen that they them- 
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selves could hardly tel! whether the passions 
once reigning there supreme were dead or 
only sleeping, like the Beauty in the wood, 
until the Fairy Prince should kiss them into 
life. 

But she knew now, this quiet, shy wo- 
man, sitting there alone, with the sweet sum- 
mer air floating the perfume of the garden 
through the room, and the hundred voices 
@ bird and insect making jubilee without, 
she knew now full well that the beauty of 
her life was not dead, but already stirring in 
her sleep, with the smile dawning upon the 
, lips he was to kiss; for was he not coming, 
’ this Fairy Prince, hastening over sea and 
_land to enter in and take possession of the 
fair domain awaiting him? 

What wonder then that the summer air 
seemed breaths of Paradise! What wonder 
that all nature held jubilee, and that Milli- 
cent Graham felt the warm blood glow in 
her cheek and lips as it had not glowed for 
years, and even fancied that the somewhat 
shrunken and withered lines of her figure 
were filling out to girlhood’s fair propor- 
tions. 

“I wonder if my hair would curl as it 
used, if I should let it down?” murmured 
she, putting her hand upon the formal and 
not too abundant bands of pale-brown, 
drawn unbecomingly away from a face whose 
beauty had waned beside her mother’s sick 
and dying bed, and in long years of waiting, 

watching, and almost despairing. 

The quick tap of little boot-hee!s through 
the hall, a few bird-notes in a clear, girlish 
voice, and Nora stood in the doorway, Nora, 
Miss Craham’s orphan niece and ward, 
bright-eyed, sunny-haired, blooming, and 
glowing, and redundant with the joy and 

ce of seventeen. Standing there in the 
oorway, waiting for her eyes to accustom 
themselves to the shaded room after the 
laring sunlight, she looked, in her airy mus- 
in dress, one hand gathering ‘he folds of the 
little white apronful of flowers, the other 
dangling the pretty garden-hat, like a person- 
ification of the summer, like an idyl of 
youth, like, as Millicent Graham thought, 
with 2 quick, sharp pang,—like what she 
. was when Basil saw her last, and what she 
never would be again. 

“There! now I can see you, aunty, but at 
first I really could not have told, to save my 
life, whether any one was in the room or 
not. O aunty, such lovely roses, and the 
honeysuck'e is so sweet—but bless me, 
dear, what ’s the matter? How queer you 
look! And you have a letter! O dear 
Aunt Millie!’ has anything dreadful hap- 
pened?” 

And down she went upon her knees be- 
side her aunt, the roses, honeysuckles, pas- 
sion-flowers, and holy-lilies, all tumbling to 


“Aunty darling, has anything hap- 
pened?” 

She forced herself to smile, and kiss the 
pretty, blooming face upturned to hers. 

“ Silly child! how your fancies run away 
with you! But yes, something has hap- 
pened. Mr. Winston has met with unex- 
pected success in his business, and is com- 
ing home at once, — to remain.” 

“And be married! How perfectly splen- 
did! O Aunt Millicent, to think of your 
being married at last! And what will you 
wear, white muslin and a veil? or no— 
But I am so glad! I want so much to see 
Mr. Winston, and he will have so muck to 
tell about India, and he will bring all sorts 
< lovely things! O my, how jolly it will 


And Nora, with a little squeal of delight, 
threw her arms about Miss Graham’s neck 
and kissed her a dozen times. 

“There, child, there! Havea little mer- 
cy, I pray. Now go and arrange your 
flowers in the vases. I—I am going up- 
stairs a few moments.” 

Nora, re-collecting her flowers, paused a 
moment to look after her aunt’s retreating 
figure. Then she murmured, with a little 
sigh, — 

“TI am afraid she was hurt by saying 
she could n’t wear white muslin and a veil. 
How stupid of me! But there, I never 
think until it is too late. Poor aunty! 
Well, I will be careful and I won’t treat Mr. 
Winston like an old bachelor, if I can help 
it. Poor things! To wait sixteen years! 
Why I ’d rather never be engaged at all.” 

So Nora, trilling a gay love-song, arranged 
her flower vases, and thought of, who knows 
what, or rather, what not? And in the 
chamber overhead her aunt stood before the 
mirror, the full blaze of noonday let pitiless- 
iy in upon her face and figure, studying 
there with scornful scrutiny : — 

“Thin, straight hair, faded, weary eyes, 
a tarnished skin, pallid lips, sunken cheeks, 
and shrunken form; no no spar- 
kle, no freedom of motion left; no youth, no 
grace, no bea:ty,” murmured she, bitterly; 
and then unlocking a drawer, she took out a 
minature-case and opened it. Within were 
pictures of herself and Basil, painted soon 
after their engagement. She looked at her 
own long and earnestly, then glanced again 
at the mirror, 

“I was more beautiful then than Nora is 
now,” said she. “And Basil has the coun- 
terpart of this picture, and thinks to find me 
like it. Oh! what shall I do? how shall I 
live, and see the dismay, the disgust, the 
cruel disappointment in his eyes when he 
meets iat And Nora! Of course he will 
turn to her for the realization of the dream 
he has cherished all these years. She looks 


the floor at Millicent’s feet. 


as I did when he left me, and he will never 
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have imagined the change. Sixteen years! 
All the flower of a woman’s life ; and he left 
it to wither alone. It is his own fault; but, 
for all that, he will never choose the faded 
flower when the fresh young bud is before 
him. O Basil, Basil! and I have clung so to 
you, and waited ”— 

She sank upon a chair, and wept and 
sobbed as she had not done in years. The 
grace and beauty of youth might indeed be 

ast, as she had said, but the keenness of 
its suffering, the violence of its grief, had 
come back upon herata blow. At last she 
wiped her eyes, and thought, was she dis- 
tressing herself without cause? No. Com- 
mon sense, the experience of the world, the 
teachings of philosophers, her own observa- 
tion, all proved her correct. What man, 
having the power of choice, would not pre- 
fer youth and beauty to the faded form and 
weary heart of middle life? What man was 
proof against regret at finding himself bound 
to these, when those were before him? 
Bound? Yes; Basil Winston was bound to 
her indeed, and she well knew that did she 
choose to hold him she had the power, for 
he was a man to whom a promise was an in- 
violable oath. But should she hold him, an 
unwilling captive? And in at the open win- 
dow came Nora’s voice : — 


“ Nay, I not wear your ring, 
Lest it should prove a fetter.” 


Miss Graham glanced down at her own 
finger, so shrunken now that the betrothal 
ring Basil had placed there when he went 
— could only be held in place by a 

“It shall prove no fetter to him,” sighed 
she, and taking off the ring laid it away with 
the minature. 

A week later he came. A bronzed, splen- 
did-looking man in the glory and vigor of 
his manhood, full of delight in his return 
home, interested in every one and every- 
thing, ready to admire and to wonder, ready 
to believe that every one was as delighted in 
meeting him as he was in meeting them, full 
ef a traveler’s ready talk and anecdote, and 
mixing the details of his Indian life with the 
memories of his boyish experiences in a 
manner so droll, so naive, and so altogether 
charming, that Nora declared, before he 
had been in the house a single day, that Mr. 
Winston was the most delightful man she 
ever met in her life, and she was madly 
jealous of her Aunt Millicent already. 

iss Graham heard the speech, and had not 
yet forgotten it when Winston remarked, — 

“Why, Millicent, what a little dariing poor 
Alice’s child is! She does not look so much 
like her mother, either, as she does like you 
at her age. I could almost fancy when I 
see her Teactig about the house that I have 


not been away at all, and that nothing is 


changed.” 

” Uniil you look at the true Millicent, and 
then you see that everything is changed,” 
said Miss Graham, quick! 

Winston looked at her fixedly. 

“Sixteen years cannot pass without 
leaving their trace, Miilie,” said he, kindly; 
and then a silence fell upon the two, —a 
silence broken by Millicent, who said, — 

“Yes, Nora is a very pretty girl, and a 
very good girl too. She was everything to 
her mother, and since Alice’s death she has 
been like a daughter to me. She has a 
sweet nature, and a warm, true heart. 
Every one must love her.” 

And then, her task over, she left the 
room, murmuring some household excuse, 

Basil Winston walked up and down the 
room a dozen times, whistling softly to him- 
self, then paused with an odd, shy smile be- 
fore the mirror, and glanced 1n. 

“ Why, of course,” muttered he, “ we both 
have changed. 1am getting an old fellow, 
with some white hairs among the brown 
ones, and some crow’s-feet at the corners of 
my eyes. Of course, of course. But it isa 
pity for poor, dear Millie. She was such a 
lovely girl; prettier than this little Nora 
even. Poor dear, she feels it too.’’ 

“O Mr. Winston, if you would only come 
and pull down this branch, so that I could 
see into the linnet’s nest! It won’t keep 
you a minute,” called Nora from the garden ; 
and Winston, with a gay reply, leaped from 
the window to join her, and sauntered at her 
side for half an hour; while Millicent, 
watching them through her closed yor 
fought desperately with her own heart, an 
conquered. 

That evening as Nora, with a demure 
little smile, was leaving the drawing-room to 
the exclusive possession of the lovers, her 
aunt said, — 

“Stop a minute, Nora. You never have 
sung to Mr. Winston, and he used to be 
fond of music. Would not you likéto hear 
some tonight, Basil?” 

“Yes, of all things. I did not know Nora 
sang, or I should have had her at the piano 
long ago, Don’t youever sing now, Milli- 
cent? 

“ No, I lost my practice, and after a while 
my voice, in the four years that my mother 
was so sick, and since then I have never 
tried to sing,” said Miss Graham, quietly ; 
and then she rose, and unlocking a book- 
case brought out a music-book and placed it 
upon the piano. 

“Try some of those songs, Nora,” said 
she, seating herself in a shaded corner of the 
room. 

The girl turned over the leaves a little 


curiously, murmuring the titles of the songs 
aloud 
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«“*Come restin this Bosom ;’ ‘ Drink to 
me only with thine Eyes;’ ‘ Love’s Young 
Dream ;’ ‘ Oft in the stilly Night;’ ‘ The 
oung May Moon.’ Why, aunty, they are 
all Moore. Did you used to sing them?” 

“Yes, dear. Basil, do you remember the 
book?” 

Winston rose, and leaning over Nora’s 
white shoulder, ganced at the volume. 

“Remember it! I think I do, indeed. 
It was I that gave it you, and how many 
hours we spent over it afterward, you sing- 
ing, and I listening with open mouth and 
eyes, like a precious young fool as I was! 
Awfully spoony, but awfully jolly too, those 
times were, Millie.” 

“ Sit down, Nora, and sing some of those 
songs,” said Miss Graham, so sharply that 
Nora glanced at her in wonder and hastened 
to obey. 

One after another she trilled them out, in 
her pure, flexible, young. voice, and Basil 
Winston hung over the piano enraptured 
with music and musician, and Millicent sat 
in her dark corner, her hands clenched until 
the nails cut into the icy flesh, her eyes 
closed, a sick, deadly faintness at her 
heart. 

“Can I bear it? can I bear it?” asked 
she of her own heart again and again; and 
then, remembering that this was but the be- 

inning, she nerved herself for the martyr- 
om, remembering that “ God loves a cheer- 
ful giver,” and resolving that this gift of hers 
shoula not be marred by any cowardly 
shrinking, and niggardly reservations. Her 
revery was by Basil’s hearty 
voice : — 

'* Why, Millicent, are you going to sleep? 
Who would have imagined that you would 
lose your interest in music so completely, — 
you, who used to sing so beautifully? I 
think Nora’s voice is very like yours, as I 
remember it, only rather fuller and clearer. 
A perfect lark voice.” 

“It is a very good voice,— better than 
mine in every respect; butit needs cultiva- 
tion. Nora, you shall begin next week with 
Signor Brignoli, if you like.” 

“Oh, thank you, aunty! How utterly 
gorgeous that will be! Oh! oh! oh!” 

And Nora with three pirouettes was at her 
auntie’s side, embracing her ardently. Miss 
Graham endured her for a moment, then 

' pushed her gently away, saying, with an at- 
tempt at a smile, — 

“There, that will do, child. Go and sing 
some more.” 

“Tf you will thank me in the same way I 
won’t say ‘That will do’ in sucha hurry, 
little Nora,” said Mr. Winston, laughing; 
and Nora, full of delight, and running over 
with fun, made a feint as she passed him of 
offering an embrace, which Basil, in his 


}cated with an actual one, had not Miss 


Graham interposed. 
“ Nora, 1 am ashamed of you! Mr. Win- 
ston, please don’t play with the child in that 
way.” 
“Oh! I beg your pardon, Millicent, and 
yours too, Nora, if I have offended you. I 
am only a poor savage, uncivilized from the 
ways of the world. ‘But youdid not use to 
be so prudish, Millicent, sixteen years 
ago.” 

He spoke rather sharply, his man-pride 
touched at this reproof from a woman; and 
Millicent answered, a liitle bitterly, — 

“You will never become used to the 
changes that time has wrought in your ab- 
sence,” 

“ They are no greater than I expected, — 
or ought to have expected. Come, Nora, 
sing some more,” said Winston, resuming 
his chair. 

But the zest of the music was gone ; and 
when, earlier than usual, the guest took his 
departure, it was with a coldness and re- 
straint on both sides. 

“ The change has begun,” moaned Milli- 
cent, as she locked herself into her own 
chamber, not to sleep. 

“ Why cannot a woman remain unmarried 
without becoming a regular old maid?” 
asked Basil Winston of himself, striding 
homeward through the balmy summer 
night; and then, with quick remorse, he 
added, “And whose fault is it if she has 
grown an old maid? And what a brute I 
am to blame her for my own work! Come, 
I will put an end to this sort of thing out of 
hand.” 

And the next day he took Millicent to 
visit one of their old woodland haunts, and 
there asked her what day she would appoint 
for their wedding, adding that the earlier it 
might be the better he should be pleased. 

earing this question Miss Graham knew 
that the crisis she had invited was arrived, 
and summoned her strength to meet it. 

“I have been thinking about this, my- 
self,” said she, coldly. 

“ About our marriage, dear? Of course 
we have both thought of it a great deal inall 
these years,” said Basil, tenderly. 

“ But since you came home, and we feel 
the differences that time has brought be- 
tween us, I have thought of it in a new 
way,” steadily pursued Millicent, but was 
hotly interrupted. 

“ The differences! You mean to say that 
I have lost whatever attractions I once pos- 
sessed, and your affection has gone with 
them? 1 have seen it, Millicent, ever since 
I came home; I have felt your coldness, 
your silence, and your frequent displeasure 
more keenly than youcanimagine. You are 
disgusted with the commonplace, hard-work- 


frank unconventionality, would have recipro- 


ing man who has come home to you, in 
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place of the romantic boy to whom you en- 
gaged yourself. Is it not so?” 

e spoke with warmth and feeling, and 
Millicent looked at him with devouring 
eagerness in her eyes. Might she believe 
this? Might she assure her lover that her 
own heart had known no change, and that 
she was giving him up for his own happi- 
ness? Oh, might she dare to turn back, and 
re-enter the heaven of love and trust from 
which she was turning self-banished? One 
moment she hesitated, and then she thought 
of Nora, and her purpose grew like ‘ron. 

“ There is no use in arguing the matter, 
Basil,” said she, coldly. “ We have both of 
us ehanged very much, and it is not reason- 
able to hold each other to a contract en- 
tered into under such different circum- 
stances. I have a proposition to make. 
You have often said that Nora is like me as 
I was when you went away, far more like me 
then than 7 myself am now. Love her, 
Basil, love Nora, and so you will be true to 
your ideal, and truer to me than if you in- 
sisted upon taking this poor wreck of what 
once you loved.” 

Her voice.faltered, and she glanced wist- 
fu'ly at him as he leaned against a tree, 
moodily switching at the grass with the 
stick inhis hand. Then, hating herself for 
her own cowardice, she hurried on : — 

“ Yes, Basil, it is the best thing for both 
of us. Nora is young and pliant; she can 
adapt herself to your habits and tastes ; she 
can gratify your love of beauty and art. 
She is a sweet, loving child, without a drop 
of bitterness in her heart, and I think she 
would easily become very fondof you. She 
likes you now better than any one she knows. 
She said so.” 

The torture was too keen, and she paused 
abruptly. 

Presently Basil asked, without looking 


up. — 
<7 And_.what plan have you laid for your- 
self, Miss Graham?” 

She opened her white lips, but no answer 
came. hat! should she falter now? 
Now, when the battle was all but won, — the 
- goal insight? She tried again. 

“Oh, 1? Why, I do not need any other 
life than this that I have led since my 
mother’s death. I have my house, my gar- 
den, my poor people, my books, and work; 
I have enough. You know I am an old 
maid, and they are always busy.” 

“ Yes, you have enough to do, and enough 
to enjoy without me, and I was a fool to 
think that I could add to your life. I had 
better have staid away,” xaid Winston, bit- 
terly. 

No; for I want you to love Nora,” pew. 
sisted Millicent, not daring to be silent lest 
her heart should fail. 

*“ Nora!” repeated Winston. “ And why 


should I love Nora, or why should Nora love 
me, any better than her auntdoes? I hada 
little scheme, too; I was going to speak of 
it today, but it is useless now. I have a 
nephew, Robert Cameron by name; you 
know who he is, of course ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I wrote last week and asked him to 
come here and stay with me a while. I 
thought he would very likely fall in love with 
Nora” — 

“He sha’ n’t have her! She sha’ n't 
marry him or any one but you! It is for 
her sake that I gave —that I spoke to you 
as I did just now. I have set my whole 
heart upon your marrying Nora, and you 
have no right to give her to another man.” 

She spoke with such passion that Winston 
turned and looked at her in surprise. 

“Do you mean to say that Nora cares for 
me, — that she has ever thought she could 
be my wide if— if I were free?” asked he, 
slowly. 

“ Yes, she cares for you,” she said, —“I 
know she cares for you; and you are free, 
for I make you so, and | shall tell her so to- 
night,” said Millicent, rising and walking 
rapidly away. 

Basil followed her, muttering in strange 
perplexity, — 

“ That child care for me, and Millicent 
care no longer! I cannot understand it.” 

But did ever a man understand a woman? 

That night Miss Graham called her niece 
into her chamber. 

“ Nora,” said she, looking the girl full in 
the face, “how do you like Mr. Winston?” 

“Why, aunty, I think he is splendid. I 
like him better than any gentleman I ever 
saw,” said Nora, in innocent wonder at the 
question. 

“So you said before. Well, we are not 
to be married, he and I; and if he offers 
himself to you, I wish you to accept him. 
There, now go, child; I am very tired, and 
wish to be alone.” 

“ But, Aunt Millicent! you cannot ”— 

“ Go, go, child!” and with scant ceremony 
Millicent pushed the girl from the room, and 
closed the door. Her last atom of strength 
was expended; the tension of heart, brain, 
and nerves had become insupportable; the 
necessity for solitude and expression was 
imperative; and could Basil Winston have 
caught one glimpse of that prostrate, writh- 
ing figure, that pale and haggard face, those 
streaming eyes and locked hands upraised 
to heaven in an agony of supplication that 
found no words, he had not sat the night 
through cursing the foolish faith of a life- 
time, cursing woman’s fickleness and man’s 
credulity, rooting out with violent hand the 
love whose blossoms had been the beauty 


of his life. 
And poor little Nora, too! She did not 
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lie awake, for at seventeen one sleeps and 
eats, and remembers the ribbon in one’s 
hair through all; but to her innocent prayer 
she added a petition that the Father in 
heaven would show her what she ought to 
do, and make dear Aunt Millicent happy, — 
some way. 

And now life rolled on with these three 
much as before, to outward appearance, and 
yet set in anew groove. Quietly, but very 
persistently, Millicent withdrew herself from 
companionship with the other two, resuming 
the studies and occupations interrupted by 
the return of Basil Winston, and resuming 
them with an ostentatious cheerfulness and 
interest that caused Winston to say one day, 
with a bitter smile, — 

“ I see how much happier you are. What 
Ty that I interrupted your pursuits at 
all!’ 

“Oh, no! I enjoy seeing you as a friend 
very much, and — Nora is waiting for you at 
the piano,” said Millicent, hurrying from the 
room. 

One day Mr. Winston brought a guest, — 
a tall and comely youth, full of the mingled 
fun and romance, young faith and still 
younger wisdom, of twenty-four. 

“ My nephew, Robert Cameron,” said he, 
with a reproachful glance at Millicent, who 
answered it with a subtile smile. 

“ Now I shall have a cavalier as well as 
Nora, for Mr. Cameron looks good-natured 
enough even to squire an old lady like 
me. 

Every one laughed, but Miss Graham 
meant what she said, and soon proved that 
she did. Whatever excursion was proposed, 
she claimed Robert’s escort and constant 
attention; if they remained at home she 
begged him to read aloud to her, to help her 
in the garden, to advise with her concerning 
some improvements she was making upon 
the place; in fact she monopolized him as 
nearly as possible, somewhat to the amuse- 
ment of the young man himself, much to the 
astonishment of Nora, and still more to the 
bewilderment of Basil Winston. 

The days and the weeks went on. The 
roses and honeysuckles had all faded, and 
with them faded the roses of Nora’s cheeks. 
The singing birds were silent, or only twit- 
tered mournfully of their approaching depar- 
ture; and Nora, who once had kept the 
whole house alive with melody, only sang 
now when she was bid. 

And Robert, grown silent and thoughtful, 
spoke day by day of his departure, which 
his uncle as constantly forbade; and grew 
less cheerful in his attendance upon Miss 
Graham, who on her part pursued her usual 
occupations, and added to them others, un- 
til every hour of her day was amply filled, 


and at night she was forced to sleep instead 
of think, 


Basil Winston, whose forty years and 
world-wide experience Lad not left him with- 
out something of the wisdom of the serpent 
beneath the biunt honesty of his manner, 
watched his three companions narrowly and 
constantly. At last ore day he said, — 

“ Robert, I want your opinion. Shall I 
marry Nora if Nora will marry me?” 

Taken by surprise, the young man start- 
ed, turned red and white, after the ingenu- 
ous fashion of his years, then bravely 
said,— 

“I should think, sir, you could do nothing 
better.” 

“What! when she is eighteen, and I 
forty-one ?” 

“She has so pure and truthful a heart 
that if she once promised to love you, she 
would never change, even if you grew old 
while she still was young.” 

“But she will want gayety, and change, 
and all sorts of distractions, and I like 
quiet.” 

‘She is capable of sacrificing more than 
gayety for the man she loves.” 

“ And then I cannot talk nonsense all day; 
and beside, I am growing peevish and irri- 
table as I grow old.” 

** Nonsense, do you say, sir? I am sure 
Nora never talks nonsense ; and her temper 
is so sweet and sunry that you need not 
fear growing peevish if you live with her,” 
said Robert, sadly ; and his uncle, nodding 
once or twice, answered, thoughtfully, — 

“Yes, yes; you are about right, Rob. I 
will think of it, and perhaps today — let me 
see, today” — 

“I did not mention, sir, did I, that I have 
determined upon leaving you today? Let- 
ters of — 1 am extremely sorry, but” — 

“Going? What, back to New York? 
Not today, Rob; in fact I have made an en- 
gagement for you today, and can’t hear of 
your going. ‘Tomorrow, if you still insist, 
we will start.” 

“We? Are You coming to town, sir?” 
asked Rob, in great surprise. 

“Very likely. I have not quite deter- 
mined. But today I really insist upon your 
staying. Come, it is time for us to pay our 
respects to the ladies.” 

They entered the pretty grounds through 
the garden gate, and found Nora busy among 
the late autumn flowers. 

“Queen-rose in the rose-bud garden of 


girls,’ murmured Robert, and the poor fel- 


low sighed and upraided himself for treach- 
ery to the friend and uncle who had been so 
good to him. 

“ Good-morning, little Nora! How pale 
— no, how red you look! Is it red or pale, 
Nora?” 

“ How can I tell, Mr. Winston? Good- 
morning, Robert.” 

“Good-morniog, Miss Nora. Is your 
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aunt in the house? I have to bid her good- 
” 


“Good-by! Are you going away?” fal- 
tered Nora, pale now without a doubt. 

*“] must,” murmured Robert, his soul in 
his eyes. 

Basil Winston took Nora’s hand in his, 
and beckoned Robert to follow to the little 
summer-house, where he seated her, and 
standing before her, his hand upon Robert’s 
shoulder, said, very gently and very tender- 
ly,— 

My Nora, dear, I am going to ask you a 
question, and | want a full, true, womanly 
answer. Will you give it?” 

“T will try,” faltered Nora. 

“ Well, dear, here am I, a man over forty 
years of age, passably well-to-do in the 
world, and as fond of you as I can be of any 
woman except the one whom I have loved 
since I was a boy, and who now refuses to 
marry me. For the rest it does not becone 
me to speak, except to promise that what a 
man can do to make a woman happy I will 
do for you, faithfully and lovingly. Will you 
be my wife? Take time now, and answer 
from your very heart. Nothing less will 
Satisfy me.” 

“O Mr. Winston! I cannot, I cannot! 
I have tried so hard, but it is not right, it is 
not true, or good, or what could make you 
happy if I gave it you —I mean if I tried to 
—to marry you!” stammered Nora, and 
then stopped, affrighted at her own rebellion 
against the fate her elders had appointed 
her. 

* You cannot love me as a wife should, 
you mean, Nora. Well, now answer me an- 
other question. Do you know any man you 
could so love?” 

Dead silence now, and then Winston 
spoke again: — 

“You will not answer me, Nora. Well, 
perhaps I have no right to expect such a 
confidence ; but here is Robert, nearer your 
own age, and perhaps nearer your own feel- 
ings and sympathies. Tell him what you 
will not tell me, and— God bless you, chil- 
dren!” 

He turned and left them, already gazing 
in each other’s eyes with the tikorten, 
blissful incredulity that softens such sudden 
joys, and went away to the house, mutter- 

‘ing, — 

ca Once more, Millicent, and then ” — 

He surprised her off her guard, sitting 
alone where she had sat to read that letter 
three months before, her head bowed upon 


her hand, all the weary sadness of her ! face 


heart visible upon her pallid face. Sudden- 
ly he stood before her, and said, — 

“ Millicent, I have tried my best to obe 
and please you. I have tried to love Nora, 
and to make Nora love me, and I have suc- 
ceeded in making her miserable and myself 
contemptible in your eyes. This morning I 
have offered myself to her, and been refused, 
as I hoped that I should be; and at this 
moment she is probably exchanging betroth- 
al kisses with Robert Winston. Are you 
satisfied ?” 

“She refused you?” asked Millicent, in 
genuine astonishment. 

“Yes, as you did two months ago. No 
one cares for me, no one valués me; I am 
only in the way here, and I will go back to 
India, leaving the lovers to their love-mak- 
ing, and you, dear, to be good works and 
quiet occupations. I had better never have 
come here, for I should at least have kept 
my faith. But no matter. You will be my 
friend still, Millicent, and perhaps you will 
write to me sometimes.” 

“O Basil!” 

“What! crying, Millie! Nay, don’t cry, 
dear. It is no fault of yours that you cannot 
love me. We both have changed, as you 
say, and I was unreasonable to expect you 
to feel as you did when I went away. 
There! don’t fret, and don’t blame yourself, 
I shall be a little lonely, perhaps, at first, and 
as I grow older I shall wish there was some 
one to love and care for me; but —well, 
well, I ought not to have expected it.” 

“O Basil! I only wanted to make 
happy. I thought you liked Nora, and I 
knew I had faded, and grown old and stupid, 
and I did not want to have you feel bound to 
me, and so” — 

“ And so, Millicent, you tried to make a 
fool of me, a sacrifice of Nora, adisappointed 
eee of Robert, and a— well, what of your- 
se ” 

“A martyr,” whispered Millicent, hiding 
her happy face within the embrace that en- 
folded her. 


So Basil Winston did not go back to In- 
dia, or Robert Cameron to New York; and 
though the roses had withered, and the 
singing-birds flown, there were both flowers 
and music, and glad hearts, and deep, true 
happiness at the old country house, where, 
just as the winter came, the double wedding 
was celebrated with abundant mirth and 
merry-making, and something better and 
more enduring than mirth beneath the sur- 
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B. B. B.— BOOK, 
BY N. Y. 


Y health was not of the best last sum- 

mer, and the doctor ordered me to go 
into the country, where I could have plenty 
of out-door exercise. 

I] took an agency for a book, and started 
on a tramp. 

The first house I came to was occupied 
by a lone, lorn maid, with cork-screw curls, a 
calliope voice, a nose of the Roman persuas- 
ion, peculiar eyes, a mouth that might have 
been mistaken for the entrance to the Mam- 
moth Cave, and feet as large as — as — well, 
had you been in my place you would have 
thought they were as large as a house. 

This bundle of womanly sweetness and 
perfection answered my call at the door, 
stared at me a moment, opened her mouth, 
and screeched, — 

“Hi! what do you want here?” 

“I have one of the most edifying 
books ” — 

“Snakes, oh! You are one of tiem air 

ky, pious, sneakin’, thievin’ book agents, 

ey? I ’ll learn you to come fovlin’ and 
cheatin’ around the house of a lone, uupro- 
tected fernale!” 

And she slid around behind the door, 
whisked out a broom, and banged me over 
the head with it. I rushed for the gate, 
coat-tails flying, broom-handle prodding my 
back, snorting vision of loveliness with deli- 
cate feet slamming after me, and found gate 
closed, no time to open it, and was gently 
assisted over by the flying toe of the female, 
with eyes that can make love to two men at 
the same time, so for the next half-mile I 
made the dust fly like a western cyclone, and 
the melodious strains of a female voice 
came floating to my ears: — 

“ Run, you pesky, white-livered, long-leg- 
ged vender of larnin’. I ‘ll help you over 
two-dozen picket fences quicker than a 
monkey can crack a peanut.’ 

That was exercise with a vengeance. 
The first douse of the doctor’s prescription 
had been well taken, and the usual mode of 
procedure had been reversed,—1 had been 
well shaken before taken. 

I sat down by the roadside and took a 
breathing spell. Then I jogged on to the 
next house, where | was met at the gate by 
asplendid specimen of the bull-dog, that 
looked as though it would be a great 
pleasure to entertain me for a short time by 
sampling my pantaloons. 

Kind reader, is it necessary to remark 


BANG, BOUNCE. 
ACKER. 


I began to feel desperate. Here I had 
passed several houses and made but a 
slight effort to effect a sale. 

Such things must not be. I determined 
to sell a book at the next stopping place if 
there were one thousand bull-dogs, ten hun- 
dred old maids with delicate feet, or nine 
hundred and ninety-nine and one gates to 
contend with. 

I stopped at a nice, inviting-looking farm- 
house, and the master came to the door and 
asked if I would step in. 

I did so, and began to open my battery of 
persuasion somewhat after the following 
fashion — 

“]T have here one of the most complete 
and comprehensive works now extant, em- 
bracing as it does a complete and authentic 
history of the generation or genealogy of 
the ancient heathen deities, revised, resur- 
rected, and reclaimed from the original Chi- 
nese, Greek, Latin, and Dutch, translated, 
compiled, and edited by the most profound 
and erudite writers of the day on Theogony. 
Children will cry for it, old people sigh for 
it, lovers coo over it. In fact, sir, if you 
have a mother-in-law, its soothing and ele- 
vating tone will revive her —Oh! ouch! 
Thunder and bl-la-la-ez-ez-es !” 

As I went bump, bump, bump, down the 
front steps I formed a syllable for every 
stair, as I tried to say blazes. 

Out rushed the proprieter, pell-mell, after 
me, shouting, kicking, and grabbing at my 
book, as he shouted, pounded, and splut- 
tered, — 

“ Perhaps the (his fingers in my hair) goll 
shivered thing will resurrect (my fist in his 
mouth) the old lady that used to be my 
(house-dog at my coat-tails) mother-in-law, 
and perhaps it won’t! Slam dash (his head 
collides with a stone) your slippery hide, I 
"ll see if you are going (his wife rushes out, 
screaming) to leave any gosh hanged oid 
resurrectionary (servants come to the res- 
cue) trash in my house (dog tastes off m 
pantaloons}, you long-tongued, flop-eared, 
relic of (sweet medley of sounds murmurs 
and floats o’er hill and dale) an insane 
asylum. Resurrect my mother-in-law (clutch- 
es my ear), will you. I ’ll (I tweak his nose) 
mash every bone in your idiotic (howls, 
screeches, dog talk) frame but what ’ll re- 
duce that (thwack on my nose) treasonable 
document to ashes.” 

And He tugged, strained, and growled, but 


that I passed on? 


to no effect. 
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At last I struggled from his savage grasp, 
and struck a bee-line for the road, leaving 
my hat, a handful of hairs, one of my coat- 
tails, and several other mementos, on the 
field of battle. 

The last words I heard shouted after me 
were, — 

“If you ever come fooling around here 


again, trying to resurrect mothers-in-law” — 
The last part of this terrible threat was 
not distinct, owing to the great distance 
which I had traveled. 

I dropped the sentence relating to moth- 
ers-in-law in the description of my book, be- 
cause it brought on more exercise than the 
doctors thought advisable. 


FIVE YEARS AGO. 


BY JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


b om day fivelong years ago! Oh, how 
my heart aches when I think of that 
hot afternoon in the merry month of May, 
when we two stood together for the last 
time in the old orchard, under the apple- 
trees which seemed bent down with their 
weight of soft.pink and white blossoms, the 
soft chirp and hum of birds and insects 
mingling dreamily inthe warm golden sun- 
light flickering in bright hght and shadow 
on the green grass! 

I can see it ail now, as I sit here trying to 
put it down on paper. When I suffer my 
mind to dwell upon that day, a kind of des- 
perate longing and remorse come over me, 
and I would gladly give ten of the best years 
of my life if F could but live one short hour 
over again. But, alas, it may not be! Re- 
grets and repinings are alike useless, the 
lost opportunity can never come again, the 
day that is past is gone forever,and the 
word once spoken cannot be recalled. Five 
years have come and gonesince then. Five 
times since that day have the trees in the 
orchard been white with blossoms; and, 
when I see*them, I feel as if my heart must 
break with the agony of remorse and the 
_weary longing for the hope’ that never 

comes, 

There are times in our life when a word 
spoken or left unsaid may alter the whole 
tenor of our future, when we hold the scales 

- of destiny in our hand, and are permitted to 
say the word that may prove the turning- 
point of our existence for either weal or woe. 
Such a moment was mine; and now, five 
years after, I sit, pen in hand, thinking it all 
over, and every word and every lock come 
back to me, as though the occurrence took 


_ place yesterday, instead of so many years 
ago. 


I was staying on a visit with m} married 
sister in her sweet country home; and a 


happy visit it proved to me, for there I met 
Harold Broughton, the hero of my life. 
Even now my hand shakes as I write his 
name, and the sight of it brings back the ro- 
mance of my life that is all over and gone, 
laid away in the tomb of the past, but, 
though dead, never forgotten. 

It was such a lovely evening when 1 saw 
him first, all nature lostiing her brightest 
and freshest in the spring sunshine. There 
was a visitor coming to Rosebank —an oid 
gentleman, Helen, my sister, told me, smil- 
ing; and, after she had seen her husband 
start for the station to meet him, she carried 
me off with her to pick flowers for the 
stranger’s room. 

“ Poor old Mr. Broughton,” she said; “he 
is so particular, and so fond of flowers!” 

I was up-stairs dressing for dinner, and 
wondering somewhat at the trouble Helen 
took to make me look my best; but she 
laughed, saying, as she fastened a lovely 
bunch of lily-of-the-valley in my hair, — 

“It is all in honor of old Mr. Broughton, 
dear.” 

Then, hearing the trap driving up the 
avenue, she ran off to welcome the visitor; 
and, soon following her, 1 found them all as- 
sembled in the drawing-room, and was im- 
mediately introduced by Helen to Mr. 
Broughton, who, to my utter astonishment, 
was neither old nor ugiy, but decidedly the 
reverse. In utter bewilderment, I looked at 
him, while I felt my face growing crimson 
with confusion. Mr. Broughton was tall, 
broad-shouldered, and certainly not more 
than thirty years of age, with a kind o 
face, and pleasant brown eyes that contrast- 
ed forcibly with his fair hair and mustache, 
not handsome so far as regularity of features 
went, but altogether brave and manly look- 
ing, a man who one instinctively felt was to 
be honored and trusted.’ Such was my first 
impression of Harold Broughton, as, in the 
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awkward pause that followed, I looked up 

into his face, and then turned to Helen and 

her husband, who both seemed highly 
amused. 

The little mystery was soon explained 
amidst much laughter. There was no “old 
Mr. Broughton; ” it was all Helen’s fun, who 
seemed more than delighted at the success 
of her little plot. The laugh however broke 
the ice of formality between us, and we soon 
got on capitally together. Dear Helen, ai- 
ways so bright and merry, and yet so sweet 
and loving —no wonder her husband idol- 
ized and almost worshiped his “wild Irish 
rose,” as he called his pretty golden-haired 
wife, with her laughing blue eyes and sunny 
smnile ! 

“Tom,” she would say, clasping both 
white hands on his arm, “now confess, would 
you ever have thought of the wild mischiev- 
ous Helen McDermont if she had not led 
you that madcap race over the downs, and 
you had been sure 1 wasrun away with and 
pictured me at the foot of a chalk clirf, or 
something equally terrible? Ah, you little 
thought I could make Princess answer whip 
and bridle so well!” 

And Tom would look down, with love in 
his eyes and voice, and assure her that his 
mind had been made up, his heart irrevoca- 
bly lost, from the moment he had met the 
first glance of her blue eyes, and that the 
memorable race on the breezy downs only 
brought matters to a crisis, — that was all. 

But I find myself wanderiag from my own 
story, and more inclined to write about my 
dear sister Helen. Perhapsitis that I hesi- 
tate to commit to paper a record of those 
sunny happy days that I can think of now 
only through a mist of blinding tears, while 
the happiness seems blurred and indistinct 
from all the misery that came after. 

What need is there totell again the dear 
old time-worn story which has been written 
so often in poetry and prose, and is being 
enacted in real life every day? Itis enough 
for me to say that, after six of the happiest 
weeks of my life, Harold Broughton asked 
me to be his wife. 

. I was sitting at the open drawing-room 
window listening to Helen’s clear sweet 
voice singing, on thinking, as she sang of 

hopeless grief and sorrow, how very far off 
and distant all troubles seemed to be, and 
that life and love had not always a dark 
background.of angry storm-clouds to creep 
up and blot out the blue sky. 

The gentlemen were pacing up and down 


him. I rose to follow, but a hand was laid 
upon my own, and the voice that brought 
the quick blood to my face whispered low 
and earnestly, — 

= Please stay; I have something to say to 
ou. 

' Then they went; and we two were left 
alone in the fading twilight. 

Later in the evening Helen came to my 
room and kissed me, saying, — 

“O Nora darling, 1 am so glad! Harold 
has been telling us, and, dear, he is so fond 
of you!” 

I dare not trust myself to write of those 
days of more than happiness, when to fulfill 
my lightest wish seemed the sole desire of a 
brave noble heart, — those days when, side 
by side, we paced the shady lanes and 
thought that life itself was too short; for 
love gilded all, and earth to us seemed noth- 
ing short of paradise. That happy time’ of 
light and sunshine, how it seemed to fly! 
how the glad sunny hours glided by! But 
afterward they dragged slowly and wearily 
enough, those long summer days and still 
longer nights. It seemed in the dark still 
hours that the dawn would never break and 
disperse at least the outer darkness; and in 
the long warm days I used to think the sun 
would never set behind the purple moun- 
tains; for the iengthening gloomy twilight 
was more grateful to my weary heart when 
the sun of my life was set forever. Yet for 
all that followed I can blame no one but my- 
self; never, even in my inmost thoughts, 
have I sufiered myself to cast a doubt upon 
him. The fault, the folly, call it what one 
will, was all mine. And surely I have suf- 
fered enough during these years for one fool- 
ish word! 

It was all a chapter of accidents from be- 
ginning to end; but it blighted two lives 
and struck the death-blow to all our bright 
hopes and fancies. 

We were playing a spirited and long-con- 
tested game of croquet one lovely afternoon, 
Helen and Harold against Tom and myself; 
our side was nearly victorious, and Tom was 
triumphant. He was a bad player; and I, 
being a “rove~,” was helping on my unlucky 
partner and taking a peculiar delight in 
sending Harold, the rival “rover,” bowling 
to the other end of the ground, 

“ There is no need to send me quite so 
far,” he said, laughing; “I am quite tired 
of walking up and down after my ball. 
Now stand back every one! Here comes 
the wirner!” 


the terrace, talking earnestly. Tom was 
smoking, and the scent of his cigar floated 
in pleasantly at the open window as they 
passed backward and forward. Then, as 
the evening shadows deepened, they paused 
and stood looking in upon us, and Tom 


“Well done! There ’s a good shot!” 
cried Tom, as Harold’s bal! came flying over 
the ground straight as a die, and hit mine, 
which was unfortunately near the winning: 

st. 


“ Now, then, I shall put this dangerous 


called Helen to come and take a turn with 


character out of pain; and then, Tom, you 
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test,” said Harold, hurrying up. 

“ No, no— don’t ; it is not fair! Harold, 
it is horribly mean of you to put me out!” 

But I pleaded in vain. He was merciless, 
only saying, as my ball hit the stick and 
bounded off, — 

“Can't help it, Nora; all is fair in love 
and war.” Then suddenly, with a laugh 
that had more of annoyance than mirth in it, 
he added, “ I wish we could put an end to 
al! doubt and difficulties as easily as I have 
put an end to this zame.” 

What did he mean? His eyes were 
fixed on me so earnestly that I colored be- 
neath his glance and turned away, saying, as 
I knocked about the balls uneasily, — 

“ Don't talk nonsense!” 

“Perhaps it ’s not nonsense,” he replied. 

“ Now, Tom, confess that you are thor- 
oughly beaten!” interposed Helen, coming 
up triumphant with success and - pat- 
ronizing. “Here are Nora and Harold 
fighting over the rules of croquet. But nev- 
er mind, Tom: if your poor little ‘rover’ 
had not been finished so cruelly, you would 
have won.” 

* It was all unfair,” I said, half cross, half 
amused, as we all sat under the lime-trees 
and talked about the match. 

“You have a great deal of determination,” 
said Helen to Harold. “I shall never for- 
get Nora’s beseeching face. One would 
have thought that the fate of nations hung 


on your reply.” ‘ 


“There are moments,” he replied, “ when 
one needs all one’s determination ; but I as- 
sure you it is quite allowabie to put an ene- 
my out of the game. Don’t you think so 

ourself, Nora?” —smiling up into my 

ce. “Butit ’s not worth an argument. 
For pity’s sake, don’t let us fall out about 
trifles ; real trouble may not be so far off 
from any one of us.” 

“Don’t talk in enigmas, Harold; you are 
very cross today! Charlie was the best 
croquet-player I ever knew; and he never 
did anything half so mean.” 

“ And who, may I ask, is this great play- 
er? Ishea myth, a character in a book, or 
what? Charlie! Who can it be?” 

Harold was laughing now, and trying, as I 


- thought, to keep his temper. We were fast 


drifting into a foolish quarrel about noth- 
ing; but, had I known then the doubts and 
fears that wereon his mind, I would neve 
have spoken as I did. : 

“Who is this great authority on cro- 
quet?” he went on, “I am dying to 
know.” 

“There he is!” I replied impetuously, 
opening a locket at my neck which contained 
the likeness of my favorite brother Charlie. 

“Who is it?” he asked, taking the locket 
from my hand. 


had better retire gracefully from the con- 


Helen broke in with a peal of laughter. 
“Oh, dear, dear, listen, Tom! I do be- 
lieve Harold is jealous of Charlie!” But 
Tom had wandered away amongst the 
flower-beds and did not hear; and Helen, 
beaming with fun and mischief, went on, 
“ Don’t tell him, Nora; there is nothing like 
a secret, as I always tell Tom.” 

“ He is a very good-looking fellow, at any 
rate,” said Harold, scrutinizing my brother’s 
handsome face; “and Nora” — looking up 
with a smile—‘“I don’t know that I shall 
allow you to wear this till you tell me who 
the owner of the good-looking face is.” 

“Won't ‘allow ’!” I repeated, laughing ia 
return, and taking the locket playfully from 
him. “ Well, then, Harold, what will you 
say when I tell you that he is an ollie: he a 
cavalry regiment, and that he gave me this 
on the night before he sailed for India?” 

“What?” he cried, suddenly starting up 
from his recumbent posture, while the blood 
rushed over his face. “O Nora, what did 
you say?” 

Helen was convulsed with amusement; 
and, thinking he too was enjoying the joke, 
I repeated my statemeat ; and, the spirit of 
mischief seizing me, | added, — 

“And I promised him I would never part 
with it, — never, never!” 

“ Nora,” — laying his hand on my arm, — 
“once for all, who is it? I must know.” 

“There is no ‘ must’ in the matter,” was 
my reply, spoken in jest, for we were all 
playing at cross-purposes. 

My harmless joke had bitter conse- 

uences. To my surprise and consterna- 
tion, he suddenly snatched the locket from 
me and again examined it, while his face 
grew graver and darker each moment. On 
the other side were two locks of hair, mine 
and Charlie’s. 

“ Yours and his, I suppose ?” said Harold, 
looking up. 

“Exactly, and he has a locket with my 
likeness,” I answered recklessly, for I was 
annoyed at his cross-questioning. 

“Oh, I suppose so!” he said; then, with 
suppressed passion in his voice, ‘“ Enough 
of this nonsense! | insist upon knowing! 
I desire you to tell me.” 

“<«Insist!’—‘desire!’ It is rather too 
soon for that, I think!” I replied indignant- 
ly. turning crimson beneath his glance and 

riving back the hot tears that rushed to my 
eyes at the first angry words that had fallen 
from his lips to me. 

His face softened; he went on in a lower 
tone. 

“ Nora, I have a reason, dearest; I would 
n’t ask it otherwise.” 

If Helen had not spoken then, — if we nad 
been alone, — it might have been all so dif- 
ferent! But her clear voice broke in, — 

“Now, Nora, don’t give in to either 
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threats or persuasions; he has no right to 
use the one, and you must not mind the 
other.” 

“Yes,” I said, still hurt and surprised at 
his strange manner; “you know, Harold, 
there are times when one needs all one’s de- 
termination.” 

“This is mere foolery!” he exclaimed 

assionately. “It is as I supposed then. 
Very well; choose between us.” 

At that moment Tom rejoined us. The 
opportunity was lost, gone forever; and, 
seizing the locket that had been the inno- 
cent cause of this most strange misunder- 
standing, I held it up, saying, -- 

“ There, I have made my choice; good- 
by forever!” Then, catching sight of the 
astonishment on the faces of Tom and 
Helen, I turned from Harold, who, with 
folded arms, was standing moodily regard- 
ing me, and, exclaiming “Oh, if we had 
never met!” I hurried away, with my 
mind in a whirl and my heart full of bitter 
resentment. 

A hasty step sounded behind me oa the 
gravel,and ina moment Harold was beside 
me. Without a word on either side, we 
walked on till we reached the orchard; then 
he stopped me, and his voice was strangely 
cold, nay, almost indifferent, I thought. 

“ Nora, I have come to say that T forgive 
you fully and freely.” 

I turned then and taced him, 

“Forgive me! Why, it is your place to 
ask for forgiveness! You need scarcely 
have followed me to say anything so ridicu- 
lous.” 

“Yes; it seems I have come on a fool’s 
errand.” 

He spoke sarcastically; yet, as I glanced 
up into the face of my hero, with the eyes 
that had ever a smile and soft look for me 
now looking gloomily and coldly into mine, 
my great love for him rose up in my heart, 
and I longed to throw myself into his arms 
and implore forgiveness, make any conces- 
sion if he would ay take me to his heart 
and whisper thathe loved me still. But his 
next words brought crimson blushes to my 
face and tears oi indignation and pride to 
my eyes. 

“Then I humbly beg Miss McDermot’s 
pardon for all offences committed.” 

I bowed low, with defiance in every ges- 
ture, while my heart swelled with mingled 
feelings. 

“Mr. Broughton’s request is granted.” 

For a moment we stood and looked 
straight into each other’s eyes, each, I knew 
afterward, misunderstanding the other. 
Then he spoke in a hurried voice, holding 
both my hands in his. 

“Good-by! It is all over between us; 
and I thank Heaven I discovered my mis- 


— or maraman’s happiness. Good- 
b 


Then he left me, and, walking a few paces, 
turned, his face softened, and his voice 
changed to one of loving, reproachful en- 
treaty. 

“Nora, you might have trusted me. O 
my darling, come! Oh, surelyit is a mis- 
take?” 

He held out his arms. Oh, the pathos, 
the yearning that one word “Nora” con- 
veyed! Often and often since, in the still 
hours of the night, have 1 wept vain, useless 
tears at the thought of that loving appeal 
which I rejected. 

Love was strong; but at that moment 
pride was stronger. Weak, foolish girl that 
I was! I felt proud of the storm I could 
raise and quell with a word, and resolved to 
bring him to my feet. I returned his lovin 
entreaty with a mocking little courtesy, an 
laughed — actually laughed —in the face of 
the man whose noble heart prompted him to 
make the first overtures. When I think of 
it now, and know what he must have 
thought, how he must have utterly despised 
me, 1 hate myself, and wish I could lose 
alike the powers of regret and memory. 
Stung to the quick, he stood erect, his 
face whiter and sterner than I had ever seen 
it yet. Horror-stricken at the passion I had 
roused, I stood trembling ; for I was afraid 
of him then, afraid to approach, to speak, 
He spoke first. Slowly and distinctly the 
words came; but I felt that he meant what 
he said. 

‘“ Heaven forgive you, Nora McDermot; 
forat this moment I feel as if I never 
cou'd!” 

Then he went away ; and I was left alone, 
too utterly heart-broken to utter words to 
stay him. He never looked back, never 
once. I watched him tili the green branches 
hid him from view; and then 1 walked 
away, to be alone with my misery. 

And so we parted — my love and I — un- 
der the pink-and-white blossoms in the old 
orchard. But,oh, if I could see him once 
again, to kneel at his feet and tell him how 
he was mistaken, —if I could only hear his 
dear voice whisper forgiveness, — 1 should 
be happy! 

Harold left that night without a word or a 
message for me. Helen came to me in tears 
to ask for some explanation. 

“ Poor little Nora!” she sobbed. “ Dear, 
he will come back, poor Harold! Oh, what 
did you say tohim? His eyes were full of 
tears, and he could hardly speak when he 
said ‘Good-by.’ O Nora, aman must feel 
very deeply when he cries like a woman! 
He made me promise not to tell you till he 
was gone; and he took that little gold heart 
out of your work-box, dear, and said, ‘ 1 sup- 


take before it was too late; for a woman 


pose | may keep this as a recollection of a 
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happy time that after all was simply a mis- 
take?’” 

“Don’t, Helen!” I cried. “Oh, stop! 
you will drive me mad.” 

Three long days came and went, and I 
watched and waited for Harold’s return ; 
for I thought he would surely come back, 
when ina calmer moment he had considered 
how little ground there was for disagree- 
ment. Alas, I did not know then the real 
reason that had sent him away, and only 
fancied it was a foolish lovers’ quarrel that 
a few words would explain! And so I 
watched and hoped, and started at every 
sound, every step, and longed for the mo- 
ment of his return, — the moment that never 
came. 

“Here, Nora,” said Tom, tossing a letter 
across the breakfast table to me. “ From 
Harold, who, I conclude, has come to his 
senses. Post-mark ‘Dublin,’—not so far 
off, after all.” 

With my door locked, I tore open the let- 
ter and read it all through to the end ina 
blank, numb sort of way, and then sat still 
and tried to realize it all. 


“ Good-by!” ran the last words. “ Heav- 
en bless you and make you happy! My last 
wish is that we may never meet again. 


Surely the world is wide enough for us 
two! 


Tears of bitter shame and sorrow coursed 
down my cheeks as I read and re-read Har- 
old’s letter, and saw too late the game of 
cross-purposes we had so foolishly been 
playing. 

“ Captain Warner, the officer in the Cav- 
alry regiment” — Charlie’s regiment! What 
did it mean ? 

Again and again I read those last words 
before I could fully understand it all, — those 
last words so full of mingled sorrow and re- 
proach. 


“Tam going away,” he wrote, “away to 
the other side of the world, and in all human 
probability shall never set foot on British 
soil again. It was accidentally that I heard 
of your engagement to Captain Warner. 
Nora, think you it is such a light thing to 
wreck a man’s happiness, —to blight his 
whole life? Does not your conscience up- 
braid you, that, while weariag one man’s like- 
ness and being engaged to him, you can 
tightly break that vow and unreservedly give 
your heart toanother? Whohe is I know 
not; but, from the bottom of my heart, I 
pity him. O Nora, you can never know how 

loved you, my first and last love, — how 
blindly and fully I believed and trusted in 


feel as if I could never have faith in man, 


Hour after hour passed unheeded, and yet 
each mirute was bearing him farther and 
farther away over the wide blue sea, away 
to another country, thinking I had been false, 
when all the time my heart was breaking for 
love of him. My engagement to Captain 
Warner — what was it? A fabrication from 
beginning toend! Oh, why did not Harold 
.s me? One word would have explained 
all. 

Again and again did Helen piteously im- 
plore me to let herin; but not even my own 
sister could see me in the first hours of my 
sorrow. Afterward the whole world might 
come; but for one day 1 must be alone to 
battle with my grief and remorse, and weep 
in solitude over the grave of my dead hopes. 
Wien the darkness came, I knelt down and 
prayed thatI might one day meet Harold 
and tell him how he had misjudged me. 

I never told Tom and Helen the facts; I 
buried my sorrow in my heart, and hoped 
that time might make all plain. Harold 
told no one — not even his mother — whith- 
er he was going; and weeks lengthened into 
months, and months into years, yet no tid- 
ings came, till at last Harold Broughton’s 
name ceased to be mentioned. 

“ Make our house your home,” said Tom 
and Helen; and so I lived will 

i 


live, in spite of all sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, 


Five years have passed, and at the age of 
twenty-three, I am living on with the vague 
hope that has never quite died, the hope that 
I shall see Harold before I die. Charlie 
came home yesterday. He is the same dear 
affectionate brother as of old; and, alone 
with him, I told him everything just as it 
happened, how I had loved and lost. Kiss- 
ing me tenderly, he softly quoted the words 
of the poet, — 


“°T is better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.”” 


My heart grows weary and my hope faint 
as the days glide by, with never a word from 
Harold, who perhaps may be in a lonely 
grave in some far-off Jand; yet but for that 
hope I think I should long ago have been 
sleeping in the quiet churchyard. 


It is a glorious evening in the month of 
May; there are bustle and confusion on the 
pier at Kingstown. The evening sun is 
shining on the range of blue mountains and 
making the deep-blue waters of the bay 
glisten and sparkle like diamonds; and the 
mail-boat is steaming in, with the sunlight 
dancing on the foam and spray that follow 
in her wake. Standing on the deck, eagerly 
scanning the shore, his face bronzed and 


woman, or child again!” 


aged, is Harold Broughton, the hero of 
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Nora’s love-story. There is the light of an- 
ticipation in his dark eyes as he springs on 
shore and hastily enters the train that is 
standing by the platform. Leaning back in 
the carriage, he folds his arms and seems 
lost in his own thoughts. The stern face 
softens, the expression of care fades from 
his brow, and he looks once more like the 
Harold Broughton of old. 

The twilight is stealing over the old or- 
chard at Rosebank; and Nora is pacing up 
and down, a strange weight of sadness on 
her heart tonight. Large tears roll one by 
one down her pale cheeks; the soft breeze 
stirs the apple-blossoms, and the pure petals 
fall upon her bowed head. A hasty step 
falls upon the green turf, a hand is Jaid upon 
her shoulder, and a well-known voice whis- 
pers, — 

“ Nora!” 

The strong arms are around her now, the 
welcome voice pouring incoherent explana- 
tions into her ear. What does it matter? 
All the sorrow is forgotten, gone as a dream 
in the bliss of meeting Harold again. 


pleads. “And, dearest, I found out my 
mistake by chance. In my restless wander- 
ings I came across Captain Warner, and he 
enlightened me. The first vessel that sailed 
brought me home; and here I am toask ;ou 
to forgive and forget all, and be my own 
again.’ 
“QO Harold,” she sobs, “how I have 
ary and hoped and waited for this happy 
ay!’ 
And so, after five long years, they have 
met, never to be parted again in this lite. 


Once more! take up my pen. We are to 
be married tomorrow. The past, with ali 
its sorrow, seems now more like a dream; 
and my only wish at present is that I may 
grow more worthy of Harold’s love. We 
talked it all over today under the very tree 
beneath which we discussed the croquet- 
match five years ago; and Harold’s voice 
was tremulous when he kissed me and whis- 
pered, — 

“ Weli, darling, the trouble is all over. 
We have both suffered deeply ; but Heaven 


“Can you ever forgive me, Nora?” he | grant we may be happy now! 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT TO OUR READERS. 


The December number of BALLou’s MAGAZINE will contain the last installment of 
“THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” which has found such favor at the hands of our readers, 
and has been generally commended by the press of the country. We are now able to in- 
form all who have followed the fortunes of the heroine and hero, that the story will be 
published in book form in the month of September, by the enterprising firin of DE WOLFE, 
Fiske & Co., No. 365 Washington Street, Boston, It will be issued in an attractive form, 
elegantly bound, printed on heavy, tinted paper, and sold at $1.50 per volume. We shall 
be able to forward it, postpaid, for that sum to all who favor us with their orders; or we 
will send BALLouv’s MAGAZINE for the coming year, and the book, also, for only $2.50, 
both postpaid. We hope that thousands will take advantage of this offer, and send in 
their orders at once, so that they can be filled without delay. 

The January number of BALLov’s will contain the first part of a new story from the pen 
of Mr. WILLIAM H. THOMES, entitled “ON LAND AND SEA, OR CALIFORNIA IN THE 
YEARS 1843, ’44 AND ’45,” and will show some of the hardships and pleasures of a young 
Sailor’s life, during a three-years’ cruise on a strange coast. MR. THOMES was hide- 
droghing during that time, and saw much of California and its principal people, and he 
relates his adventures in his usual candid and free-and-easy manner, and paints the coun- 
try as he found it, long before it was annexed tothe United States. We trust our readers 


will find the biography an interesting one, for there is some sea, much ‘and, a little love- - 


making, and many adventures. It will be handsomely illustrated. 


THomes & TALBOT. 
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A FAIR NUN. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


WEET MAID, with face as fair as one may see 
Mid all the level ineads of far Loraine; 


As sad, perchance, as Grecian Niobe, — 
She whose sweet tears fell down like May-time rain, — 
With hand as soft as any maid’s in Spain, 

And throat as pure and white as hers who dwelis — 


The chaste Diana — in the woodland dells. 


Your cheek the blush of maidenhood ne’er knew, 
Your velvet lips ne‘er bore a soft caress, 


No mirrored image in your eyes’ deep blue 
Has lurked a while to cause you sweet distress; 
You ne’er have murmured, in low whisper, “ Yes,” 
On amorous eves in some bright-blooming bower, 


Where truant bees were wooing every flower. 


Ne’er in your bosom has that roguish boy — 


He with the darts, the quiver, and the bow — 
Found pillow sweet. Great Jove might leap for joy 
Could he there slumber on those “ hills of snow,” — 
A rest, atas! that no man here may know; 
A house for Love, where Love to live were fain; 
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A throne for Love, where Love can never reign. 


LONG time ago, there lived on the 
borders of a great forest in Germany, 


‘an old wood-cutter and his wife. They 


were very poor and very feeble, but they 
thought they were rich, for they hada strong 
young son tohelpthem. He was now about 
eighteen years old, a tall, straight, stalwart 
youth, with great eyes, dark as midnight, 
and lustrous black hair, that feli in heavy 
waves on his broad shoulders, like a wom- 
an’s. 

Every day he went to the forest to cut 
wood, which he loaded on an ass’s back, 


KING GOLDEN- LOCKS. 
A GERMAN FOLK-LORE STORY. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY, 


and carried to a neighboring village to sell. 
With the money he thus earned he was en- 
abled to provide a good living for his aged 
parents, and save something over for a 
rainy day. But he disliked the work, dis- 
liked alike the drudgery of the labor, and 
the slowness of accumulation it rendered 
necessary. He resolved to quit it at the 
first opportunity. 

One evening, after he had returned from 
his accustomed toil, and was drying his 
clothes before the warm fire on the hearth, 
the young man spoke. 
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“No more of this work for me. Tomor- 
row I am going to leave you.” 

“ And how do you think your poor father 
and mother will live without you?” said the 
old wood-chopper. “A pretty fellow you 
are to leave us at this time of life.” 

“TI have provided against that,” answered 
the young wood-chopper. “ Here is enough 
gold to keep you and mother from want un- 
til my return, and then I will bring more 
with me.” 

And he drew a bag of gold from under 
his belt and exhibited its contents to the 
surprised couple. 

“Have you been robbing a merchant 
train?” screamed the old lady. “Surely 

ou could not have got so much gold honest- 
y- Evil will come upon us if we spend 
even a single gold piece.” 

“ Have no fear, mother,” said the dutiful 
son. “The gold is ours until some one 
calls for it. It has been lying in the forest 
all these months waiting for an owner, and 
today I found it. See, here are a thousand 
pieces of gold, more than you can spend if 
you live a hundred years. You can have it 
all, but this ring I will keep myself.” 

He then emptied the gold upon the table, 
and among the shining pieces lay a ring of 
marvelous beauty. It was an opal, and it 
glistened in the firelight like a living coal. 
The young nan put a cord through it and 
suspended it to his neck under his flaxen 
tunic. 

“ Who knows but that it may bring luck 
with it?” he said. 

The following morning he bade his par- 
ents adieu, and started on his journey. 
That day he traveled a great way, but he 
found no one who wished to employ him. 
Toward night he came to a wvod. In the 
midst of it stood a cabin, and fromm the win- 
dows shone a light. He rapped at the 
door. 

A woman aged and bent opened it, and 
stood regarding him with eyes as bright as 
the eyes of a mouse, under the white pent- 
house of her high, starched cap. 

“I seek a supper and lodging tonight, and 
employment for the morrow,” he said in ans- 
wer to her inquiries. 

“Come in, you are welcome to the first,” 
said the dame. “As for the Jast I will see 
what can be done for you tomorrow.” 

The young man entered without more ado. 
The cabin was small, but cleanly kept, and 
the chair she placed before him was fit for a 
king. He slept soundly and sweetly on his 
couch of fresh rushes. In the morning 
after breakfast the dame said to him, — 

“You asked for employment. I have 
work for you to dv, if that is what you 
want.” 

At this she led him toa pool in her gar- 


tall trees that bore strange kinds of fruit. 
Said the woman, — 

“You see how bright and golden this 
water is, and yet it is as pure as crystal. 
It will be your duty to sit here all day and 
watch that nothing falls into it to disturb it. 
At sunset I will come again.” 

“Tam sure this will be no hard task,” 
thought the young fellow, as he sat down 
by the side of the pool. He observed that 
the water was full of fishes, swimming about, 
and they were all gold. There were insects 
floating onthe surface, and they were like 
gold, too. Aquatic plants grew from the 
bottom of the pool, and their blossoms, float- 
ing on the surface of the water, sparkled 
with a golden splendor. 

“Truly it is a wonderful pool,” thought 
the youth, 

He watched the pool very closely that 
nothing should fall into it. At noon, being 
very hungry, he helped himself to the fruit 
that grew in abundance in the garden. He 
found it very sweet and luscious, but immedi- 
ately after eating he was seized with a terri- 
ble thirst. 

“ Surely it can do no harm to drink from 
the pool,” he thought. “My mistress said 
nothing against my doing that, and I shall 
perish if I do not have water.” 

He endured his thirst as long as it was 
possible; and then, though with some mis- 
givings, he lay over the brink of the pool 
and drank. While doing so his long dark 
hair drooped over his face and fell around 
him in the water. He lifted his head witha 
sudden start, but the mischief was already 
done; his raven locks had become golden 
and shone like the sun. 

“Tam in a pretty pickle,” he muttered. 
“1 shall be sure to lose my place. As long 
as that is the case, I might as well turn the 
pool to profit. If the water has such a won- 
derful property, I will go away with my 
pockets full of gold.” 

But when he had gathered stones and 
pieces of wood to dip into the pool, he 
found that the water had no longer power to 
transform. A stone remained a stone, no 
— how many times he dipped it into the 
pool. 

He might have saved his labors if he 
had known that its magical powers could be 
tested but once during the twenty-four 
hours. 

Just as the sun was disappearing, the old 
wonian came as she had said. 

“ What have you been doing to my pool ?” 
was her first question. “A pretty servant 
you are who could not be faithful even for 
one day. Leave.me, you cannot remain 
here ; or, if you will marry me, stay.” 

; a young wood-cutter laughed scorn- 
ully. 
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and ugly, when there are young girls by the 
score waiting for lovers ?’ 

“ True, you are right! I would not urge 
you,” said the dame, looking, as he thought, 
rather disappointed. “But you will lose 
your day’s wages.” 

“No matter for that,” answered the 
youth, as he turned away. 

That night he slept in the forest under 
the drooping boughs of a beech. His sleep 
was disturbed by the frequent passing of 
teams and foot persons, and once, as he 


opened his eyes, he saw in the moonlight a |- 


splendidly mounted train, attending some 
noble knight, sweep past with a loud clatter. 
The sun was shining upon his forest couch 
when he arose. Ata little distance he saw 
three little old men journeying through the 
wood. He hastened to join them, and 
asked, — ‘ 

“Whither go these crowds? All night 
long there has been passing in the forest, 
- yonder cometh a train like that of a 

ing.” 

“Not far from here is the king’s palace,” 
answered one of the men. “His daughter, 
the Princess Idlewise, is sixteen years old 
today. The king celebrates the anniversary 
by a great feast and gorgeous pageantry.” 

“] never saw a princess in my life,” said 
the wood-cutter, more to himself than to 
them. 

The three old men laughed tilf it seemed 
as if their sides would split. 

“ Never saw a princess!” they exclaimed. 
“Then it is time you should. Come with 
us ; we know the palace gardener, and we 
will get him to show you a place where you 
can see all the shows.” 

The men were as good as their word. 
The gardener found him a place by the gar- 
den wall, where the crowd was not great, 
and there he saw the princess. 

“What do you think of a princess now?” 
asked one of the old men, who still kept by 
him. 

“Oh, she is fair enough,” answered the 

outh. “ But for that matter I saw a more 
beautiful woman in my dreams last night.” 

“ Out, you vain fellow, you Jibeller,” cried 
the three men, assaulting him. ‘Where 
are your eyes, to think there is a more beau- 
tiful woman than our princess ?” 

And they pitched into him most unmerci- 
fully. 

a the struggle his hat was knocked 
from his head. 

The princess stood, at that moment, on 
the palace terrace, with a group of knights 


_ and princes about her. Suddenly a bright 


reflection swept across her eyes so as to 
almost dazzle her. Looking down upon the 
crowd, she saw the sun shining upon the 

oid-covered hair of the young wood-cutter. 
She was surprised, for she had never seen 


anything so glittering and sparkling in her 
life before. 

“ Bring that youth with the bright locks to 
me,” she said, to one of the knights. 

In a few moments the poor wood-cutter 
stood in the presence of the great princess. 

“Who are you?” she asked. 

“TI am the woodman, Rudiger,” he ans- 
wered, bowing in a stately manner. 

“You a wood-cutter! Impossible. You 
look more like a prince in disguise. How 
would you like to serve me?” 

“ I will serve any one, if the labor is hon- 
orable and the wages fair,” answered Rudi- 
yer. 

“Consider yourself my equerry then,” 
said the princess. “But you wili need 
some different clothes. Go to the court 
tailor and tell him the Princess Idlewise 
sent you. Then come back to me. I shall 
await you.” 

So the wood-cutter put off his hempen 
blouse, and his heavy fur hat, and his 
wooden shoes, and walked about the palace 
in a suit of red and black velvet. Great 
diamonds blazed on the clasps of his shoes, 
and he had a long feather in his cap, and a 
chain of gold around his neck. To this !ast 
was attached a whistle of ivory, the badge 
of his new office. 

One day the princess called him into her 
room to do an errand. The first thing he 
Saw was a picture, on the wall, of the very 
woman he had told the three men he had 
dreamed about. He was amazed. 

“Who is that?” he asked the princess. 

“That isthe likeness of my elder sister, 
the Princess Eyesbright. She is the wife of 
King Stonyheart, who reigns over the ad- 
joining kingdom.” 

He stood gazing at the portrait, all his 
heart in his eyes, and they spoke a world of 
adoration. Idlewise saw his rapt attention, 
and her vanity was not a little wounded. 

“You think she is beautiful?” she in- 
quired, going up to his side. 

“Nothing can surpass her loveliness. 
She is the most beautiful woman in the 
world.” 

“ More beautiful than I am?” 

“Far more beautiful, to my thinking. 
Your hair is adead black, hers is like the 
sunshine ; your eyes are like sloes, hers are 
hke the eagle’s; you are short, she is tall, 
Stately lily; you are silver, she is 
go 

He spoke very frankly, very earnestly. 
The princess was indignant. 

“You have no courtesy,” she said, her 
anger burning in two red spots on her 
cheeks. “You are not fit to serve beautiful 
ladies. Go into the garden to work; you 
are no longer my equerty.” 

Into the garden he therefore went, where 
he had to put on his old garments again, 
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and dig and plant, and rake and sow, let the 
weather be what it might. But he whistled 
as cheerily at his labor as though he had 
never known anything else but to dig, and 
was contented and happy all the day long. 
Some of his former companions often 
mocked him, but he always answered, — 

“Iam content. Better be so and tell the 
truth, than to be a liar and wear a king’s 
livery.” 

Not long after this there was a war in 
the land. The king went out with his 
princes and army to fight King Stonyheart, 
who was trying to get the kingdom. It was 
a splendid array, and the old king thought 
he should easily conquer his son-in-law. 
But he did not know how strong the host of 
the enemy was. 

Rudiger saw the train go forth as he 
stood leaning on his hoe, by the garden 
walls. The floating of the crimson banners, 
the flash of spear-head, and the tramp of 
many horses, filled him with martial ardor, 
and he wished that he was going to the 
wars too. At last he said,— 

“TI am going to the battle if I can get me 
a horse.” 

“A pretty soldier you will 
mocked the gardener. 
you get a horse?” 

“TI will buy one with this,” answered 
Rudiger, taking the opal ring from his 
bosom. “I will ride to the wars like a 
noble knight.” 

“Why don’t you wish yourself one at 
once and have done with it?” said the gar- 
dener scornfully. 

Rudiger had the ring on his finger, look- 
ing intently at it. 

“ If it pleases you, I do wish so,” returned 
the youth. 

Presto change. No sooner said than it 
was done. There was rustling of banners, 
and tramp of horses’ feet, and two hundred 
brave warriors, all clad in shining steel, 
came up behind a war-horse that was capari- 
soned fit for a king, led by a mounted 
equerry. Clad in battle armor, sword on 
hip and lance in hand, the quondam garden- 
er sprang to the saddle, and rode away at 
the head of his troop, 

He reached the battle-field just in time to 
save the old king from an ignominious de- 
feat. The royal forces were beginning to 
give way before Stonyheart’s legions, but 
the arrival of Rudiger entirely changed the 
face of affairs. His steel-clad warriors 
swept like a tempest over the ficld, over- 

wering all resistance. King Stonyheart 

imself tell dead before the charge of Rudi- 
ger. In less than an hour after our hero’s 
arrival the battle was won, and the enemy 
was in full retreat. 

Rudiger did not ride back with the con- 
querors. With his two hundred warriors he 


make!” 
“ And pray how will 


rode directly to Stonyheart’s castle. The 
seneschal opened the gate to him, as though 
he had been the master. 

“ Where is your queen?” demanded Rudi- 
ger. 

“Our queen!” gasped the seneschal. 
“ We have not seen her for a twelve-month. 
Every one believes that Stonyheart has 
killed her.” 

“That is not probable,” said Rudiger. 
“ We wi:l look into the matter. Meanwhile 
these knights are your masters. Stonyheart 
is dead. Let the castle feast and rejoice.” 

Bidding his soldiers to wait and watch un- 
tf his return, Rudiger, without even Waiting 
for supper, put the opal ring on his finger 
again. He had learned the marvelous 
property it possessed, so he simply said, — 

“T wish to be with Queen Eyesbright” 

Immediately he found himself in a dark 
forest, where a group of wild-looking men 
were gathered around a fire. Intheir midst 
stood a woman bound and helpless, with 
her head bowed down to her hands. The 
knight drew his sword and advanced among 
the startled men. 

“What are you going to do with this 
woman ?” he demanded. 

“She is a witch, and we are going to 
burn her,” said the leader. “If you have 
any objection state it.” 

“ Take that then,” cried Rudiger, sweep- 
ing the bandit’s head from his shoulder, 
with a terrible stroke. 

Then, before the others could grasp their 
weapons or make any defence, he treated 
them in the same manner. The woman 
looked up to thank him for preserving her 
life. As she did so, Rudiger drew back, sur- 
prised. At the first glance he saw that it 
was the old crone who had given him shel- 
ter the first night after he left home. 

“Surely,” he exclaimed, “you cannot be 
—no, of course, you are not the Queen 
Eyesbright.” 

“ Why not?” she asked. “Am I sougly? 
I was indeed the Princess Eyesbright. 
Wil! you not marry me?” 

“No, I will not,” answered Rudiger, 
shortly. “You are old enough to be my 
grandmother, Iam - to have done you 
service, however, and now I will go my 
way.” 

“ Wait,” commanded the dame. “Before 
you go tell me how you knew I was the 

rincess Eyesbright.’ 

“That is simple enough. I have a ring,a 
marvelous opal, that” — 

“A ring! an opal! let me see it,” cried 
the woman, interrupting him. 

Rudiger took the ring from his bosom, 
and showed it to her. 

* That is my ring, young man,” she said 
atonce. “I lost ita time ago in this 
wood, It was in a purse full of gold.” 
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“A purse of blue silk, with golden em- 
aes. and a thousand gold pieces in 

“The same. You found it? Return itto 
me.” 

“I do not wish to keep what is not 
mine,” said Rudiger, handing her the ring. 
“The purse of gold, however, I have not 
with me, but I will return it one day, with- 
out fail.” 

“See that you do,” said his companion, 
placing the opal on her finger. “I shall 
trust you.” 

The next moment she had vanished, and 
he stood alone in the dark forest, dressed in 
the rough gardener’s suit that he wore be- 
fore he went to the battle. He passed the 
night in the wood, and the next morning he 

resented himself in his accustomed place 
in the royal garden. 

“It is better so than to have kept what 
did not beiong to me,” he thought. “As 
for the gold, I will work my fingers off but 
that I will get enough to pay her.” 

Everybody about the place was talking 
of the great victory the king won yesterday. 
And with it all they had much to say how 
the battle would have been lost but for a 
strange knight who came to the king’s help 
with steel-clad warriors at his back. 

“TI suppose you will say you were the 
knight who helped our king win his vic 
tory?” said the gardener, sneeringly, to his 
assistant. 

“ Certainly, I do,” declared Rudiger. 

“ Then of course yon will claim the prize 
that the king offers to the man who aided 
him. He will give you his daughter in mar- 
riage, and half of his kingdom. I envy you, 
Hunkypuns.” 

Rudiger took no notice of the gardener’s 
jeers, but at night when the king was waik- 
ing in his portico he appeared before him, 
his golden hair hidden under a rude straw 
hat. The monarch looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

“JT have come for my reward,” said Rudi- 
ger, hastening at once to business, as all 
men of energetic natures do. “I am the 
man who saved you from defeat yester- 

“ You must be mad or simple,” cried the 
king. ‘The man who helped me was a 
’ knight in gold armor, and he had brave men 
at his back. You marry my danghter?” 

“ As for that matter you have nothing to 
fear. I do not wish for your daughter, nor 
do I ciaim half of your kingdom. All ) 
want is a thousand gold pieces to pay a 
debt I owe. If you doubt my word go with 
me to Stonyheart’s castle. I have two hun- 
dred men there who will know me.” 

Doubtless his majesty thought it all very 
strange, but he agreed to accompany Rudi- 
ger to the castle, and the next morning the 


two set out together, the king in his royal 
robes, Rudiger still wearing his rough gar- 
dener’s dress. 

When they arrived at Stonyheart’s castle 
they found the place like a scene of en- 
chantment. Banners floated gayly from all 
the battlements, and the great halls were 
splendid with garlands and bright-colored 
tapestry. At the porta! stood two hundred 
stout warriors in two long lines, one hun- 
dred men in each line, mB instantly low- 
ered their spears, bowing low as the king 
and Rudiger advanced. Instantly the cryer 
exclaimed, — 

“Room for his majesty, King Grayhair, 
and the Knight of the Golden Locks.” 

Then the king knew that Rudiger was all 
that he ciaimed to be, but he had no time to 
speak to his companion; for just then a 
very beautiful and gracious lady approached 
and weicomed them to the banquet which 
was spread. Rudiger could not eat much 
himself, he was so intent in observing the 
queenly woman who had given him such a 
zenerous welcome, and whose face was that 
of the princess’s he had admired on the 
walls of Idlewise’s boudoir. Could this 
beautiful princess, and the ugly, wrinkled 
old crone he had rescued in the forest, be 
the same? He could scarcely believe it. 

After the banquet was over, and the com- 
pany were assembled in the grand drawing- 
oem the princess approached Rudiger an 
said, — 

“I know you. You are the young man 
who saved me from the robbers. You 
found my opal ring in the forest.” 

“And I also owe you one thousand 
pieces of gold. I can repay it now.” 

“What do you think of this fellow?” 
asked Grayhair. “He and his knight 
saved me from Stonyheart’s vengeance, an 
now all he wishes is a thousand gold pieces. 
I have offered him half my kingdom to- 
gether with the band of the Princess Idle- 
wise, but he refuses both. Is he not 
queer?” 

“Why do you refuse such royal gifts?” 
pane Eyesbright, looking at him steadi- 
; “T refuse the half kingdom because I do 
not wish to rule over a divided land. As 
for the princess, I do not love her.” 

“You are too frank aud honest to be a 
courtier,” said Eyesbright, giving him her 
hand. “You have a warrior’s soul, and are 
capable, I believe, of performing great 
deeds. Would you marry me now?” she 
whispered, as King Grayhair walked away. 

“Yes, 1 will marry you, for I love you.’ 

So Rudiger claimed a part of the king’s 
a or he married his daughter after 
all. 

At the weda‘ag, which was a splendid af- 
fair, the Princess Idlewise was one oi the 
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bridesmaids, and as she had quite forgotten 
her jealousy, she told her sister about Rudi- 

er’s service as her equerry, and how he had 
displeased her by praising his wife’s por- 
trait. And Rudiger found out, too, how the 
princess caine ry an old crone in the for- 
est. King Stonyheart, her husband, who 
was a great sorcerer, had changed her by 
his magic, after she lost her opal ring, and 
condemmed her to perpetual exile unless. 
she succeeded in finding a young man who 
would consent to marry her. His death and 
the restoration of the magic jewel, of course, 
gave her the power to become her former 
self again. 

Shortly after his marriage, Rudiger, now 
king in place of Stonyheart, went with his 
queen to visit his aged parents. They 
journeyed in a gorgeous coach, with eight 
Leases to draw it, all wearing golden har- 
nesses, and a great array went with them. 
The peasant and his wife did not recognize 
their son in the splendidly dressed man who 
eamé to them in the attire and state of a 
great king. When he told them that he 
was their son Rudiger, they would not be 
lieve it. 


“Our son had dark hair, and he was only 
a wood-cutter. Your hair is golden, like the 
sun at noon, and you have come with the 
style of an emperor to see us. You are de- 
ceiving us.” 

Then Rudiger said, — 

“Is there no mark on my body by which 
you might know that I am your son, in 
truth?” 

“Yes,” answered his mother. “If you 
are our Own son, you will find the mark of a 
new moon on the bottom of your right 


foot.” 


Rudiger instantly took off his right san- 
dal, and there was the mark of a crescent 
quite plainly to be seen. 

The old couple could no longer doubt 
that he was their son, but it was all very 
queer. How did it come about? 

% Then Queen Eyesbright told the story for 
im. 

“It was all owing to the purse and the 
opal ring that I found,” said Rudiger, as she 
finished. 

“ Nay, not so,” declared the queen. “ It 
was rather because you were honest and 
never tuld aught but the truth.” 


OCIETY is much exercised at present 
by the different efforts made to reform 
the female costume. There has hardly ever 
been a period when greater margin or liber- 
ty existed to dress according to every one’s 
own sweet will. People wear anything and 
everything, in and out of the bounds of 
reason, often indeed stepping widely beyond 
their utmost limits, though claiming to be 
well within any of the four very exclusive 
terms, — taste, art, fashion, or convenience. 

That great reforms are generally ushered 
in by great exaggerations, abuses, and ex- 
cesses, is an historical fact in more matters 
than dress ; and though the circles in which 
costume incessantly repeats itself are ever 
widening, they still remain —circles. At 
times during these revolutions there come 
periods when health is seriously menaced 
y the extremes attained, and then a coun- 
ter-emuvement arises amongst those more 
richly endowed with physical knowledge and 
common sense than the thoughtless and 
often ignorant votaries of fashion. 


HOW TO DRESS RATIONALLY. 


BY MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


They have much to answer for, who, owing 
10 


to their own eyes and minds being untrained 
in the real lines of beauty, or untutored in 
what is hygienically important, create and 
uphold by their senseless approbation false 
standards of taste, that are, in their effects, 
fatally pernicious. Again, it must be al- 
ways questionable whether reference to 
past ages with their very uncomfortable, un- 
gainly exaggerations of form, can satisfac- 
torily — whether artistically or hygienically 
— amend the styles of present clothing. 
How gladly, indeed, should we be re 
teased from the umbrella-cover costume, 
that not only ties our knees, but our feet to- 
gether, or the esthetic drapery, with its 
quantity of loose material flapping most 
confusingly, if not dangerously, round our 
limbs! Our blooming girls would like, 
with all due modesty and grace, to be able 
to walk without shuffling, and even to run at 
lawn-tennis, or to climb mountains, without 
fainting from breathlessness produced by 
severe waist compression, whilst the feet 
are clogged and hampered with skirts of in- 
compatible dimensions and decoration. 
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No one can blame those courageous 
ladies, who, impressed by the necessity of 
uncramped and healthy action, have sug- 
gested certain examples of, clothing to meet 
these requirements consistently with form 
and elegance. Rational dress should be 
heartily welcomed, and if attractively pre- 
sented will stand a good chance of finding 
favor with those whose judgment in such 
matters is most reliable and valuable. 

But a serious difficulty presents itself al- 
most at the outset. Who amongst women 
will ever allow that they are not already 
rationally dressed ? 

Will the so-called zsthete consent to be- 
lieve that she is very far from rational in her 
“terrible terra-cotta garments,” her sickly 
aang pudding-bag cloak and crumpled-cab- 

age head-covering? Will our tall and 
aristocratic “é/égantes” with their dapper 
‘bonnets and ravishing costumes, in which 
colors are blended to perfection by the cun- 
ning of a Parisian modiste, tolerate the idea 
for a moment that their appearance is irrec- 
oncilable with “ health, comfort, or beauty ”’? 

Still further, how will this accusation be 
met by “the more resolute sisterhood of 
small growth, who will do anything to come 
out important,” in spite of the painful fact 
that any but the simplest and plainest attire 
needs a proportionate presence and altitude 
to do it justice, and, lacking these, mere] 
present a monkeyfied caricature simply ri- 
diculous ? 

The first object of those advocating a re- 
form in clothing is to aim a aeath-blow at 
tight-lacing. It is quite impossible that this 
can be accomplished suddenly ; people must 
be educated to see nothing but deformity in 
the “bour-glass waist,” and well frightened 
at what it entails, before they will modify, 
much less entirely resign (as some enthusi- 
asts in the cause demand), so useful, and, in 
cases of stout persons, so necessary a part 
of female attire as stays. 

Beside the risk to health and the disfig- 
urements of complexivn that accompany 
tight-lacing, the distorted squarely strained 

sition of the shoulders cannot be over- 
ooked, giving as it does the impression of a 
constant desire to rise out of the pressure 
below. The natural lines and beautiful 
contour for which the shoulders of most 
. Englishwomen are justly noted, aye entirely 
lost, — the neck looks stunted, and never 
moves with the free grace of untrammeled 
action, and the arms have that fastened-on 
appearance peculiar to wooden dulls. And 
when some decidedly practical and useful 
thing is suggested, why does the world look 
coldly askance upon it? These are enigmas 
whose only solution can be found in a wide- 
spread want of common-sense education, 
and, I might almost add, refinement. 

Rational dress must be hygienic, and hy- 


oy dress must be rational and attractive. 
© insure complete success the reforms 
of both must be brought about as quietly 
and undemonstratively as possible. Certain 
old superstitions will have to be exploded, 
such as — that warmth is only secured by 
repeated layers of clothes, without any re- 
gard to their heat-retaining powers, or that 
very loose or very tight coverings increase 
the temperature; that tie exposure of one 
part of the body is compensated for by the 
addition of extra clothing on another, par- 
ticularly when the parts exposed are often 
the most vital, where consumption first be- 
gins; that because it is urgently recommend- 
ed to renounce tight-lacing, and unequal 
pressure anywhere, human pillows tied in 
the middle must inevitably be the result; 
that when it is suggested to change or di- 
vide the under-skirt in such a way as to se- 
cure freer action in walking, women should 
be instantly accused of launching into mas- 
culine attire. 

With regard to the supreme evil of tight- 
lacing, it is a very certain fact, though much 
forgotten, that the delicate machinery of 
which the human frame is constituted must 
have due space allotted to work in, and that 
an undue compression of the organs of the 
oats cannot but result in discomfort and 

anger. 

Clothing, to be sanitary, should never be 
heavy: warmth is not necessarily secured 
by weight; lightness, on the contrary, being 
quite compatible with it. In fact, heavy 
clothes, especially when hung from the waist 
or shoulders, are most injurious to delicate 
girls and women, for the braces, which are 
used by some to keep up the skirts in the 
absence of stays, obstruct respiration and 
free growth. No mass of thick folds should 
be permitted round the waist, but set into 
what are known as deep-shaped bands, so 
as to hang from below the hips. 

It is an equal mistake to suppose that 
extremely loose clothing is healthy. Le 
juste milieu is best in costume, as in most 
other things. 

Young, growing girls need for warmth but 
a simple bodice of a material that will 
stretch but (with the addition of a few whale- 
bones) keep its shape, thus obviating the 
necessity of continual tightening, to be fitted’ 
to their figures, and merely reaching at the 
sides to the hips. Tightness must be abso- 
lutely avoided, as likely to produce conges- 
tion by impeding the circulation of the 
blood. I commend this suggestion to my 
lady readers, to develop in their own way, 
always avoiding pressure. Mothers who 
are careful for their daughters’ growth will 
do well to remember that no dress is hygien- 
ically made in which the arms cannot be 
raised to the head. 

Seeing that already many close-fitthg 
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garments, intended to replace the numerous 
tticoats of former days, have been will- 
ingly accepted and worn by our modern la- 
dies, there can be no reasonable objection 
to the division of the under-skirt, if it in- 
sures, as it certainly does, greater facility 
and comfort in — without in the least 
* attracting attention. [| think that, rationally 
and hygienically speaking, evenif undivided 
the skirt might for winter wear, when mud- 
dy weather is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, be shortened with great advantage, 
so as not tu cover the ankles. I have al- 
ways advocated the short, black leather leg- 
gings (not gaiters) for in 
muddy country walking. hy should they 
not be as becomingly adopted in town? 
With a neat boot they give a smart dapper 
appearance, only attainable by boots simi- 
larly high, and nothing is more repulsive 
than low boots, and stockings bespattered 
with mud. 

Under-clothes should always be made of 
porous materials, even in the case of ex- 
tremely delicate people; evaporation is so 
necessary that, though often recommended, 
wash-leather next the skin can hardly be 
healthy. The use of woolen under-clothing 
is therefore particularly advisable, as, by its 
capillary properties, it slightly stimulates 
the action of the skin, thus becoming a pre- 
ventive tocold. Many object to flannel and 


woolen fabrics next the skin on the score of 
the tickling sensation they produce when 
new, but that is a very passing grievance, 
and seldom lasts longer than a day or two. 
If worn at night, it is better outside the cali- 
co or cambric night-dress, as its action, com- 
bined with the added heat of the bed-cover- 
ings, would be too violent. It is as well to 
mention, also, that on no account must flan- 
nel or woolen under clothes worn during the 
day be retained at night, but quite separate 
ones provided, and that both must be 
changed at least once a week to insure 
health, Persons who suffer much from heat 
should always have a liberal supply of under- 
clothing; it is far better to expend a little 
extra on the laundress’s bill than to adorn 
the exterior at the sacrifice of the interior’s 
sanitary condition, and no error is greater 
than to suppose it is possible to be too 
clean. I even wish that a weekly change of 
stays might be made as much the rule as 
the change of under-clothing. , 

In conclusion, whilst preserving a certain 
originality in the method of adapting any 
form or change to your own particular style, 
eschew that eccentricity which is no more 
originality than notoriety is fame, though 
many small-minded people think so. Ec- 
centricity so often degenerates into vulgarity 
pure and simple, and vulgarity goes hand in 
hand with tight-laacing. 


VER the silver sea 
Moonlight is beaming, 
And in the azure sky 
Bright stars are gleaming. 
Softly the wavelets kiss 
Low-bending willows, 
And shadows lightly rest 
On the blue billows. 


Over the silver sea 
Music is stealing, 

On the hushed summer air 
Laughter is pealing ; 

Echoes amid the hills 
Faintly replying, 

Zephyrs among the trees 

Tenderly sighing. 


Warren, R.1., 1883, 
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BY VIRGINIA BAKER. 


Over the silver sea, 
Mid shadows hiding, 

Then ’neath the mooh’s pale light 
Onward we ’re gliding ; 

Naught save the summer breeze 
Lifting the tresses: 

Hears the words faintly breathed, 
Sees the caresses, 


Over a silver sea 
Would that forever 

We might float gently on, 
Parted, ah, never! 

Far from all scenes of life’s 
Ceaseless commotion, 

Into eternity’s 
Fathomless ocean. 
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SSOCIATED with the Zeaser comes 
up in the writer’s mind the name of Dick 
Travers, a hardy old sailor who made one of 
the crew. The privateer was a little schoon- 
er of not more than seventy tons, though 
like all schooners of the time she carried a 
square topsail at the fore. It was a very 
broad sail for a vessel of her size, and above 
it were a top gallant-sail and royal to match. 
Her guns consisted of a loug nine and eight 
sixes, and she had a hundred men, who were, 
of course, obliged to stow pretty close. Her 
prize-masters were nine in number, and she 
enerally sert them all off with flying colors 
Case the end of the cruise, though doubt- 
less some of them brought up in Dartmoor. 
This, however, was to be expected, for all 
could not safely run the gantlet of Eng- 
Jand’s navy. 
Dick Travers was a sort of father to the 
ung fellows on board, who gathered about 
im in the right watches delighted with the 
yarns he spun for them from his long and 
stirring experience of the sea. 

Before the war, Dick, while coming home 
from the East Indies, had been impressed 
on board the 7rident, seventy-four, and his 
hatred of the British was proportioned to 
the tediousness of his sojourn within those 
wooden walls. He had finally, after two 
years’ service, made his escape by swimming 
three miles, while the ship was cruising off 
Madagascar; but it was a feat which came 
near proving his last. He had the company 
of a school of inquisitive sharks all the way 
from the ship to the shore, and once or 
twice was obliged to drop them a gentle 
hint that their presence was unnecessary, by 

ticking some of them with a knife whic 
ne carried at his back under a spunyarn, — 
that spunyarn being all the clothing he had 
on! 

Upon reaching the land, Dick found he 
had lost his voice, and could only make a 
hoarse noise like the hiss of a setting goose. 
The Lascars, however, were kind to him, 
and did not appear to be shocked by his in- 
attention to dress. They presented him 
with such slight garb as they themselves 
wore, and fed him bountifully. His power 
of speech returned in a day or two, which 
was a great satisfaction, although he had 
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just then no particular call for a language | enough in other ways, had never suffered 


which his entertainers could not understand, 
—for not one of them knew a word of Eng- 
lish, Among these people he lived a whole 
year, but finally got on board an American 
whaleman in which he reached home. 

But although Dick did not feel grateful to 
the English for the experience which their 
outrageous impressment had forced upon 
him, it was interesting to note, as he spun 
his long yarns to the Zeaser’s crew, how re- 
sentment of the wrongs he had suffered 
wouid give place to all a sailor’s enthusiasm 
wile he described some resounding combat 
of the British tars, or some feat of seaman- 
ship in their commander. 

Nationalities were forgotten, hardship and 
tyranny dropped from sight, as the sturd 
tar recalled the lofty old ship-of-the-line with 
the red cross blazing at her mizzen, and her 
deafening broadsides dealing havoc upon 
the French. Yet these same French were 
great favorites of his, as they were of all the 
Yankee sailors wkom the Britons had im- 
pressed ; and never, Dick said, did the ship 
go into battle but there was a secret wish 
upon his part that the tri-color of Napoleon 
might be triumphant. Neither this feeling, 
however, nor the thought of his own wrongs, 
could prevent him from admiring that un- 
hesitating courage and masterly seaman- 
ship with which John Bull always carried 
his great two-decker into the fight. I sa 
two-decker, for the seventy-four, althoug 
having three decks, mounts full tiers of guns 
upon only two. 

No other yarns of the night so won the 
ears of the American privateers-men as 
Dick’s tales of this British man-of-war, 
whose officers were detestable tyrants, with 
courage their only virtue. 

“One day,” said Dick, “ they would fight 
the Frenchmen in a way that got them 
great names ashore, and the next they would 
abuse the poor fellows that had gained the 
victory for them. Almost every day, some- 
body was flogged half to death, and all for 
nothing. There was n’t a man before the 
mast but would have been glad enough to 
see the captain cut in two by a French shot, 
but somehow not a bit of iron touched him 
in the hardest battle we had.” 

Dick himself, although faring badly 
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the degradation of a flogging ; and the old 
tar always said had it come to this, he would 
have sold his life as Cearly as he could, and 
so ended the matter. He would have gone 
to the sharks,— but Sir Edward Arnulf, 
commander of His Majesy’s ship 77rident, 
would have gone with nim! He saw many 
an impressed American, in common with 
the English sailors, come under the boat- 
swain’s lash; but such a fate, he was re- 
solved, should never be his while the trusty 
shea’ heknife was within reach of his hand. 

No one who knew Dick doubted his 
sturdy courage or that he would have done 
as he said with the English captain in case 
the act had been called for. He was the 
best man on the 7Zzaser’s ma‘n-deck, —al- 
ways the first to moun‘ the side of an armed 
enemy when the affair came to boarding 
sword in hand, and always the most pleasant 
and social watchmate by day or night. 

At length the privateer fell in with a huge 
Indiaman, of four times her own strength as 
regarded the number of guns, and having a 
crew of sixty men, The TZeaser’s hands 
were by this time reduced to forty, as she 
had already sent off no less than eight 
prizes. Nevertheless, there was not a mo- 
ment’s hesitation on the part of the Ameri- 
cans about engaging, and the two vessels 
were soon wrapped in a cloud of smoke. 

“That fellow ’s a tough customer,” said 
the Yankee captain, after a number of 
broadsides had been exchanged. “He ’s 
cutting us up badly aloft; we must get on 
to his deck! Stand by with the grapplings ! 
Up with the helm now! Look to your cut- 
lasses! And remember, —fifty dollars to 
the first man over her rail!” 

In the privateer’s articles it was arranged 
that a full share (one hundred dollars) should 
be given to the man who would first descry 
a vessel that proved a prize, and half ashare 
to him first on the enemy’s deck when 
orders were given to board. Two of the 
eight vessels already taken had been thus 
boarded in time of battle, and Dick Travers 
had won a hundred dollars in addition to a 
little amount which he had earned by first 
descrying a prize from the mast-head. 

As the Zeaser grappled with her enemy, 
the British tars showed their square faces 
and “ block-heads ” over their bulwarks, but 
the determined leap of all the privateers-men 
for the ship’s side caused a very perceptible 
recoil of the defenders, 

Again old Dick Travers was the foremost 
man, and it was his cutlass that saved the 
American captain’s head from a blow lev- 
eled at it by the stout boatswain of the ene- 
my. Dick’s feet had struck the deck some 
three seconds in advance of the captain's, 
and now all the others came crowding after. 
The English, although superior in number, 
gave way before the determined assault, and 


the ship was taken with very little loss upon 
either side. 
“Well, Dick,” said his commander, “I 
must credit you with another fifty dollars, 
and you ought to have credit for the value 
of my head besides! 1 should have had to 
do without it if you had n’t been on the 
spot!” 
The prize, which was called the Coroman- 
del, was now sent off in charge of the prize- 
master, and Dick was one of the crew ap- 
pointed to her, It was the intention of the 
Teaser’s captain to keep company with the 
captured vessel, as his lack of hands neces- 
sitated a return to port; but in a few days 
he lost sight of her by going in chase of a 
strange sail, and the weather getting thick 
and stormy, the Coromandel’s crew had 
little hope of his rejoining them. 

The heavy Indiaman continued her course, 
a sharp lookout being kept with the intention 
of sheering off on any appearance of a sail. 
Even the privateer, if seen at a distance, 
would have been avoided as much as possi- 
oe in the uncertainity as to what she might 


Every care, however, proved unavailing; 
and the hearts of the sailors grew sick with 
apprehension whén early one morning a 
lofty ship was discovered bearing down upon 
them. The chase lasted the greater part of 
the day, for even a man-of-war, unless in 
precisely the right position at the start, does 
not come up with a merchantman as fast as 
some may suppose. But at length, some 
time in the afternoon, the pursuer sent a 
shot over the Coromandel, and the prize- 
master, seeing hope at an end, hove aback 
his maia-yard. 

For some little time it had seemed to 
Dick Travers that the enemy’s vessel had a 
too familiar look, yet as ships-of-the-line 
bear a general resemblance to each other, 
and this one was head on, he could not be 
sure of her identity. 

The moment, however, that she ranged 
up alongside, the old saijor saw that his 
first suspicion had been well-founded ; the 
ship was the Zrident. And now, should he 
be recognized, what would be his fate. 
His shipmates would be ordinary prisoners 
of war, but would not be, although a true- 
born American, receive the treatment of a 
deserter from His Majesty’s service? He 
would probably not be shot, — although 
this, with Dick, was but a secondary consid- 
eration, —but the idea of re-commencing 
his terrible ordeal of slavery, and this, doubt- 
less, under treatment still more severe than 
before, was, indeed, dreadful, It was three 
years since his escape, yet probably the 
Trident still had on board many persons 
who had known him, nor had he any reason 
to think that Sir Edward Arnulf himself 


was not, as of old, upon her quarter-deck. 
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The poor fellow’s suspense was soon end- 
ed. In spite of a very rough sea a boat 
from the seventy-four came alongside, al- 
though nearly swamped in so doing, — and 
its crew had not been three minutes on deck 
when one of the English sailors called Dick 
by name and professed great happiness at 
meeting his old shipmate! The happiness, 
however, was all on one side, for Dick 
could have seen the fellow keel-hauled with 
right good will! 

The midshipman in command, a chap 
whom our tar had never seen before, was 
soon made acquainted with the case, and it 
was settled that His Britannic Majesty had 
at length recovered a long-missing deserter. 

The wind, however, kept increasing, and 
the English officers saw that the prisoners 
could not be transferred to the 7rzdent until 
the weather should become more favorable. 
He would therefore, he said, put them in 
irons. 

In the mean time Dick was informed that 
Sir Edward Arnulf was stiil in command of 
the seventy-four, and would undoubtedly at- 
tend to the case of any runaway who might 
fall into his hands, though such delinquent 
should claim to be a Yankee. Therefore 
our unhappy tar felt his position to be a 
most miserable one. With the coming of 
morning, should the wind go down, he 
would be sent with his shipmates on board 
the man-of-war, — they to be buried in the 
gloom of Dartmoor, and he to resume a 
wretched servitude. é 

He learned from the loquacious sailor who 
had recognized him, that there were three 
others of the king’s ships in company with 
the TZrident,—Sir Edward Arnulf, as 
senior officer, being commander of the 
squadron. Sir Edward, the sailor said, had 
very early that morning, and just before the 
commencement of the chase, gone on board 
the Flodden, seventy-iour, to see the com- 
mander of that ship, who had been wound- 
ed by the accidental discharge of a pistol 
and lay at the point of death. The three 
companion vessels had all kept in sight dur- 
ing the chase, yet whether the captain of the 
Flodden were alive or dead, his superior 
rs found no opportunity of returning to the 

-ship. 

ll this was gathered from the talk of the 
English sailors, while the weather thickened, 
the twilight gathered, and the re-captured 
merchantman pitched heavily in the angry 
sea. 

Just as the midshipman was about order- 
ing the prisoners below, where they were to 
be ironed, he observed the approach ot a 
heavy squall, and saw the 7rident?, only a 
short distance away, was taking in every- 
thing except her staysails and maintopsail. 
The Coromande?s canvas must be short- 
ened forthwith, and turning to the American 


sailors, the officer commanded them to as 
sist in the work, 

Halyards were let go, fore and aft, and the 
English tars, alive to the approaching dan- 
ger, sprang aloft to reef or furl the sails, 
The midshipman himself took the wheel, in 
order that the man stationed there might go 
about other duty. Up, up, up, went all the 
English sailors, confused and hurriedly, but 
not an American had yet left the deck. 
The Briton swore roundly at his prisoners, 
for a parcel of stupid Yankees, and shouted 
to them to “Jay aloft.” They were ail in a 
body and seemed conferring with each 
other. But this was only for a few sec- 
onds, 

“ Now or never!” shouted Dick Travers. 
“ Look to the arms-rack! I ’H attend to the 
midshipman.” 

“ Now or never!” echoed the prize-mas- 
ter; and “ Now or never!” reiterated the 
rest. 
With a single bound, old Dick sprang up- 
on the British officer, who fell like a mere 
puppet under the tar’s horny fist; while at 
the same time the other Americans rushed 
for the various weapons near them and were 
in a moment completely armed. 

By this time the rain was pouring, the 
squall was howling, and the twilight air had 
grown almost as black as night. Such was 
the confusion and uproar of the elements 
that the men aloft knew nothing of what had 
taken place on deck, but toiled with the 
slatting canvas, wholly unconscious of the 
important fact that they themselves were 
now prisoners ! 

The ship was kept off before the wind, 
and although some of her sails were split by 
the tempest, she steercd well, and, in sailor 
parlance, “ made good weather of it.” 

Successively the English sailors came 
down the rigging only to be sent below at 
the point of the bayonet and placed in irons, 
Once securely manacled, they required no 
further watching, so that the prize-master 
and his crew were left with no other care 
than that of working ship. 

Next morning the weather was calm, with 
a thick fog, and the four men-of-war fired 
each a number of guns that all might know 
the whereabouts of their consorts. From 
the reports it appeared that the Coromandel 
held a position between two of the enemy, 
one of which, from a peculiarity in her dis- 
ey the prize-crew supposed might be 
ba ag-ship signalizing the absent commo- 

cre. 

Shortly afterward the oars of an approach- 
ing boat were heard; then the boat herself 
came in sight, although not till she was 
within a few yards of the merchantman. 
The truth at once broke upon the Ameri- 
cans ; Sir Edward Arnulf was evidently re- 
turning to his vessel, and had accidentally 
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come upon the Coromandel, which happened 
to lie in his course. Every man stood to 
his arms. 

Before Sir Edward discovered, in the 
dense fog, that the ship before him was not 
his own, he was close under the Indiaman’s 
side. Then, rightly guessing that she might 
be the prize which he had seen the Zrident 
capture, he hailed her with a peremptory 

“ Ship ahoy!” 

Instantly » bail ports were flung open, and 
three nine-pounders, so depressed as to 
stand almost on end, pointed right down in- 
to his face. 

“ Surrender in a single instant,” cried the 
rize-master, “or I ’ll blow you to the devil ! 
f you fire a musket or make the least noise, 

I "ll riddle every man of you with grape- 
shot! Come aboard and be quick about 
it! 

The English captain was as brave as he 
was cruel, but what could he do? A mo- 
ment he hesitated. The prize-master swung 
his glowing match, and in another instant it 
would have descended upon the priming. 
Common sense told Sir Edward Aroulf that 
he must yield, and that at once! 

“Hold your fire!" he said. “I am help- 
less |” 

Without another word he clambered, by 
the man-ropes, up the ship’s side, and, in 
company with his boat’s-crew, stood a prison- 
er on the Indiaman’s deck ! 

Dick Travers saw before him his old 
commander, but he was of too brave a 
nature to manifest any coarse exultation. 
He did not even make himself known to Sir 
Edward, who, under the strange circum- 
stances of the case, very naturally failed to 
recognize in the old tar the Yankee saiior 
who, three years before, had taken French 
leave of His Majesty’s line-of-battle ship the 
Trident. 

The prisoners, with the exception of the 


commodore, who was allowed the freedom of 
the deck, were secured with those already 
below, and a breeze springing up the Coro- 
mandel made good her escape before the 
clearing up of the fog could reveal her to 
the enemy. 

It was not until several hours had passed, 
that the British commander, looking earnest- 
ly at Dick, appeared suddenly to remember 
where he had seen him. 

“ You belonged to my ship,” he said; 
“and swam away from her in the night. I 
heard of you afterward among the natives. 
Lucky for your skin that I did n’t get hold of 

‘ou! ‘ 
4 He spoke angrily and haughtily, but Dick, 
whose feelings taught him to respect the 
misfortunes of an enemy, answered very 
soberly, though with a slight touch of sar- 
casm, — 

“The tables are turned, sir; and when 
you impress another man from an honest 
American merchant ship, I hope you will 
think of the time when you were impressed 
yourself, and treat the poor fellow as well as 
we shall try to treat you!” 

There was something in this answer 
which seemed to impress the baronet, and 
from that moment his disdainful manner 
toward his captors was changed to one of 
respect. Nevertheless, the thought of what 
would be said of him when the story of his 
capture 7 a handful of Yaakee privateers- 
men should be known in America and Eng- 
land, evidently caused him intense mortifica- 
tion. 

The Coromandel safely reached the 
United States, where the 7Zzaser, with a 
tenth prize, had already arriver. 

The story that Dick Travers had caught 
and brought home his old British command- 
er caused a wide sensation, and the Yankee 
tar became for the time the hero of the 
stirring little seaport from which he sailed. 


SONNET. 


BY HENRY W. STRATTON. 


And ’gainst the glory stand the feafiess trees, — 
Gaunt skeletons of summer, waiting now 

Their flesh of green and spring-life to renew. 

From Southern gardens of Hesperides 

The birds are come with joy re-meeting. How 
Their viewless, tonal sphere of sweetness swells, 
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And blends with distant locomotive bells! 

While wafted soft athwart the sunbeam bars 

Is heard the rhythmic murmur of the cars. 

Thus o’er life’s sunset beams, through memory’s air, 
Float murmurs of the trains of grief and care, 
Commingled with the joy-bells of the soul, 

And carols writ on youth’s gay-colored scroll. 
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7 AT did you say, Madge?” said 


Roy Gilbert, dropping his knife 
and fork on his plate with a little unnecessa- 
ry clatter, and looking strangely at his sister 
who beamed upon her guests from the head 
of a well-filled breakfast table. “I take a 
buggy and go to the depat to meet — 
whom?” 

“ Why, you must be deaf, Roy! I spoke 
the name plainiy, I am sure; I said my 
dearest friend, Katherine Eastman, whu is 
to spend the summer with me.” 

“ Indeed I will not,” said her brother, de- 
liberately, while a frown contracted his 
straight, dark brows. “And if I had known 
that that young lady was to honor you this 
summer, I should certainly have stayed 
away. I ‘ve half a mind to change my 
quarters now.” 

“ Why, Royal Gilbert, are you not 
ashamed to talk of my friends that way, — 
and one you never saw!” 

“I bez your pardon, I have seen her 
once, and even if I had n’t, I have heard 
enough. M t detestations,—a blue 
stocking and a flirt combined in the form of 
one woman. Bah!” 

“But where did you see her, Roy?” 
said his sister, with a gleam of mischief in 
her blue eyes. 

“ Well, I will tell you, and let you judge 
for yourself what kind of an impression she 
made on me. I was at Belle Hedrich’s one 
day for a little while two years ago, to pass 
away the hour I had to wait in that little 
burgh, when a young lady rushed into the 
parlor without any warning, and giving me a 
cool nod when introduced, spoke for about 
ten minutes to Belle, in a flow of words of 
which I found it impossible to understand 
half a dozen and rushed out again’ with an- 
other cool nod for me, and a few minutes 
later passed the window between two ex- 
quisites with rose-buds in their button-holes, 


- laughing, talking, and glancing up into their 


faces as if they were the only men in exist- 
ence. Of course I asked who it was, and 
was told ‘ That dear, sweet Katherine East- 
man, who wrote such exquisite poems for 
BALLOU’s MAGAZINE.’ It seems she was 
on a committee to solicit subscriptions for 
something or other.” 

“Ah, ha!” broke in‘his younger brother, 
Dolph, a mischievous youth of eighteen in a 
cadet’s uniform. “Don’t you see what is 
the matter, sis? The young lady did n’t 
fall at our royal brother's feet and worship 
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him the first time she saw him. Don’t you 
see? You must let me go, Madge, for I 
have loved Kate Eastman ever since I was 
ten years old.” 

“ You have my permission, my brother, to 
love her all your life,” said Roy, rising as he 
spoke, “so you don’t expect me to do the 
same.” 

“ But you will not zo, Roy,” said Madge, 
slipping her arm through his as they left the 
breakfastatable. 

“Of course not, little sis; I was only 
joking ; but you must rot expect me to play 
the agreeable to your friend when she 
comes.” 

“ You need n't speak to her if you don’t 
want to,” said Madge, with a little pout. 
“ But | think it is real unkind of you.” 

Two hours later, Roy, sauntering toward 
the house with a gun over his shoulder and 
a well-filled game bag under his arm, heard 
the whir of buggy wheels, and saw, coming 
round the shady forest road, Dolph in his 
new buggy drawn by his matched chestnuts, 
and by his side a cool, gray figure, with only 
a dash of scarlet at the throat, and on the 
dainty traveling hat; received a low bow 
from his brother, a graceful bend of the 
head from his companion, and all uncon- 
scious of the trap laid for his unwary feet, 
went home and walked straight into it. 

Could he have heard the conversation in 
that buggy he might have been enlightened 
or could he have heard that which ollowed 
when his sister had taken her “dearest 
friend” to her room, and which ended with 
the following remarkable words : — 

“I ’ll wager my diamond ring against 
your opal set, — that in two weeks I ll 
make your royal brother take back those 
words, and, before I leave, say something 
just the opposite. What do you say?” 

There was a peal of lenahten, a shaking 
of hands, after the fashion of their brothers 
when betting, and then a kiss, after no fash- 
ion but that of two loving women, and then 


the two conspirators went down to dinner. 


ot stood in the parlor waiting them, he 
and his handsome brother-in-law, and the 
mischievous Dolph, and the first feeling he 
experienced was one of stupendous sur- 

rise. Was this the Katherine Eastman he 

ad seen? This tall, slender, but stately 
woman with the pansy-biue eyes, and braids 
of dark, rippling hair, who.in her simple but 
rich dinner dress, floated toward him, and 


put two snowflakes of hands into his as her 
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greeting for “dear Madge’s brother”? 
Surely there were no ink stains on those 
slender, dainty fingers, and surely nothing of 
the wiles and graces of the practical flirt in 
the simple, earnest glance from those blue 
eyes that met his own so frankly. How 
could he have been sodeceived? Confound 
that monkey, Dolph; why should he rush 
in and take her boldly in to dinner? Just 
like his impudence! And the whole truth 
was that in one instant the cool, cynical, 
scofing Roy Gilbert was carried off his 
feet, and long before the two weeks were 
out, was in such deep waters of love that he 
could no longer keep his footing, but drifted 
on, on, whither he knew or cared not. 
There was no effort made to win him, -- of 
that he was sure; for Katherine’s manner 
toward Dolph was every whit as pleasant 
and engaging as toward himself. You see 
he did not know the power of a woman’s 
will, Katherine had simply willed that Roy 
Gilbert shou!d love her, and lo, the deed 
was done! And how about herself? As 
yet, no thrill of love had struck her well- 
schooled heart. There was as yet a good 
deal of resentment and wounded feeling 
mingled with her liking and esteem for Roy 
Gilbert, and she meant to carry out her pur- 
pose to the bitter end. What right had he 
to judge her from the idle tongue of rumor, 
and from one casual meeting two years 
a 

So it went on; and one Mein it so 
happened, just two weeks from the day she 
entered the Elms, a welcome visitor to all 
but one of its inmates, she and Roy were 
left alone in the great wide parlor. Madge 
had gone to visit a woman near by who was 
said to be dying; Robert Marsden was in 
attendance upon his wife; and Dolph, the 
marplot and mischief-maker, was absent 
with some youthful companions. 

The night was a warm and oppressive 
one, and they sat in the large bay window to 
catch every wandering breeze. The great 
round moon covered the garden beneath 
with radiance, still; but a few dark clouds 
just at the horizon, from which occasional 
gleams of lightning flashed, were ominous 
of an approaching storm. They had talked 
of Ma a | under the sun, and all the 
while Katherine was wondering if she was 
really to lose her diamond ring, when sud- 
denly it came, without a word of warning, 


and the great, warm, loving, if faulty, heart 
of Roy Gilbert was laid at Katherine East- 
man’s feet. And she? Although there was 
a strange pang at her heart she was too 
proud to lose her opportunity ; and drawing 
her slender form to its full height, while the 
beautiful face seemed frozen in rigidness, 
she said, — 

“What! Royal Gilbert! How dare you 
tell me you love a woman whom only two 
weeks ago you denounced as the combina- 
tion of your ‘pet detestations,—a blue- 
stocking and a flirt!’” 

In an instant he had her hands in his, 
pleading, begging to be ailowed to take back 
the thoughtless, cruel words, but she was in- 
exorable. 

“No,” she said. “We are not even 
friends ; for the first time in my life I have 
played the flirt and won your love on purpose 
to reject it.” 

Then, turning, she walked calmly and 
proudly from the room. She went directly 
to Madge’s room, for she had heard her 
come in some time before, opened the door, 
and said, rather wearily, Madge thought, — 

“ Madge, I have won our bet, but T do not 
care for your opals;" then walked hurriedly 
to her own room; but before she reached 
the door, a terrific flash of lightning blazed 
in her face, and the house shook with the 
crash of thunder. It always seemed to Ler 
afterward that that gleam of heaven’s fire 
laid bare her own heart to her view, for 
turning, without a moment’s hesitation, she 
ran down the stairs to the parlor door. It 
was all done in a moment. If she had hesi- 
tated an instant it would never have been 
done, — but she was always a creature of 
impulse, from her cradle, so opening the 
door she went with swift, light feet up to the 
form that was bowed still where she had 
left it, and laying a white hand on his shoul- 
der stooped and whispered in his ear, — 

“O Roy, Roy, forgive me, for — I — love 
—vyou!” 

The next instant she was clasped in his 
arms, and, in spite of the raging storm, 
heaven opened for those two souls. 

So the cunning spider was caught in her 
own net, and the coquettish biter in turn was 
bitten. 

There was a wedding not long after, and 
Madge’s present to the bride was a hand- 
some set of opals. 
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HOW FACK AND I PLAYED TRUANT. 


BY ROBERT E. TENER. 


ACK PRESTON and I were bosom 

friends in childhood, and that friendship 
got me into many scrapes. Jack was older 
than I, and was a natural-born leader, fer- 
tile in plans and prompt and resolute in 
their execution. I, Frank Gray, on the con- 
trary, was easily Jed and rather timid. Still 
I was Jack’s closest friend ; and he and I, and 
his little brother George, still younger than 
I, were always to be found together whenev- 
er we could spare time from work and les- 
sons, and I am afraid we often neglected 
both to go on-nutting or berrying or swim- 
ming excursions, 

Jack’s father was a farmer, mine was a 
country merchant. The Preston farm was 
at one end of our long, straggling village, 
my father’s store at the other, and just where 
the village ended and the farm began stood 
the little brick church both our families at- 
tended. Our parents were very strict people 
religiously, and thought their children 
should, from early youth, attend the church 
services as regularly as they did themselves. 
Hence many of my earliest memories clus- 
ter about that little brick “ meeting-house,” 
as it was called. It stood in a large lot, in- 
closed by a white paling, and carpeted with 
rich, thick grass. The house itself was 
quite devoid of any ornament, lacking even 
a belfry. It was small and square, with two 
large doors in front and several tall windows 
on each side. On summer days these win- 
dows were open top and bottom to their full- 
est extent, letting in the sweet smell of the 
fields. Sometimes a yellow-coated bee with 
his important air of business would fly 
briskly in, and then, discovering his mis- 
take, would join his buzzing to that of the 
ary stupid, blue-bottle fly, that banged its 

ead so persistently against the pane. 
More than once, too, did a gay, rapid-darting 
humming-bird enter, while the preacher 
spoke to drowsy ears, on those sweet, warm, 
caressing, summer days, and seem a mes- 
~—— calling us to the green woods we 
could see through the open doors, and to 
the coo! shaded brook that we knew 
sparkled among them. At such times no 
awe of our elders could keep our furtive 
glances from following the brilliant stranger 
as he darted back and forth like a winged 
sunbeam, till he would at last fly away to 
the free fields without. 

Sometimes there would be an afternoon 
service, and then all those among the con- 
gtegation who lived at a distance would 


lunch on the sward near the church gathered 
in groups, and talking in subdued tones. 
ack and I were always among them, for 
th our homes were a long walk away ; in- 
deed, the meeting-house was almost exactly 
half way between them. It was no easy 
task sometimes for our staid elders to keep 
us, and a dozen more like us, “good” on 
these occasions, especially as the brook ran 
within a stone’s throw of the church and 
widened out, just below the bridge that 
spanned it near by, into a beautiful pool, 
splendid to swim in, or to skip stones over. 
We were strictly kept within the inclosure, 
however, and consoled with gingerbread and 
home-made sweets, such as were kept for 
great occasions ; and we were even allowed 
to play a little if we kept quiet and did not 
injure our Sunday clothes. 

One of my quiet plays I well remember, 
I one day gathered a lot of long dandelion 
stems, and by a mysterious process which I 
am quite sure I could not now repeat, I 
made them into whistles. I tried some of 
them softly during the recess, but could not 
make them sound. The hour arrived for 
the afternoon service to begin, and I went 
in with my mother, carrying the prepared 
stems in my hat. The first hymn and 
prayer were soon over, and the preaching 
began. I could no longer forbear fiddling 
with my whistles, and soon began to try to 
blow them. As before, no sound could I 
produce, and I became emboldened. Tak- 
ing one that I had not tried before I blew 
it strongly, and to my surprise and terror it 
gave forth a hoarse, unearthly noise, some- 
thing between a grunt and a whistle. How 
horribly loud it sounded in my ears, quite 
drowning the voice of my father, who was 
exhorting. Half the audience turned their 
heads toward the place where my mother 
and I sat, and where I hung my round, bold 
face, in shame and fear. i father, good 
man, was too much engrossed in his “ third- 
ly” to notice the noise, which perhaps was 
not as trumpet loud, after all, as 1 thought, 
and through my mother’s soft-heartedness 
that time I escaped rebuke and punishment, 
but I never again brought dandelion whistles 
into “ meeting.” 

The church one summer had its “ annual 
meeting” in ourtown. This was a sort of 
camp-meeting, held at a different place each 
year, and was quite an event in the quiet 
life of our little village, as this was the first 
time it had been chosen as the place of 
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gathering. Brethren from all parts of the 
state flocked in, and each household had sev- 
eral of the strangers billeted upon it. We 
had our share, of course, and Jack’s family 
being well-to-do farming people, with plenty 
of house-room and provisions, had quite a 
little crowd on their hands. Under these 
circumstances we boys had more than ordi- 
nary freedom, for the elders were too busy 
to look after us. The meetings were held 
in a grove on Mr. Preston’s farm, as the 
church was quite too small to hold the 
throng. Early in the morning, every one 
who could would hie to this resort, laden 
with huge lunch baskets, and the long sum- 
mer day would be spent in listening to the 
exhortations of the preachers, who relieved 
each other by turns, oftea giving us four or 
five sermons in the day. At noon the as- 
sembiy would break up for a couple of 
hours, and, forming in groupson the gentle 
slopes of the hillsides, under the grateful 
shade of the oak-trees, would chat together 
while they lunched, the visitors often pass- 
ing from group to group, and forming new 
acquaintances each time they paused. This 
was the time we enjoyed, and lying beneath 
the green branches with a chicken leg or 
wing in hand, and a jug of ice-cold spring 
water beside us, Jack and I thought listening 
for hours to the sermons was a small price 
to pay for such luxury. Still, when a week 
had gone over the pleasure began to pall, and 
the sermons to grow irksome, and when the 
second Sunday the great day of the meeting 
arrived we took advantage of the high- 
wrought interest of all the grown folks about 
us and quietly slipped away. 

We had little difficulty in getting a stock 
of provisions in such a time of plenty, and 
then Jack and his brother and I went up 
the brook into the woods. We had no 
plans, and did not mean tw play truant all 
day, nor get into mischief; all we wanted 
was to escape part of the preaching and 
have a sort ot little picnic all by ourselves, 
After all, I don't think we were very bad 
boys, for we could not help loving the 
woods and brook, and ten days sitting on 
hard benches listening to sermons we did 
not understand made the temptation to play 
truant quite irresistible. Still we felt bold 
and guilty, and only the mutual support we 
ee each other kept up our courage, for we 

new we were “ breakiag Sunday,” and to 
do that we had always been taught, and 
fimly believed, was alasoes the worst sin 
children could commit. We were rather se- 
date therefore, and tried to ease our con- 
sciences by being as quiet and Sunday like 
as possible. We saw birds’ nests on high 
limbs, but did not climb to them; we saw a 

uirrel peep out of his hole, but forbore to 
tell each other where it would be best to set 
a trap for him; we saw beautiful hickory 


shoots, just the thing for bows, but did not 

cut them; and we passed through a thicket 

vf elderberry without cutting a_ single 

whistle. In this virtuous mood, far too good 

to last, we sauntered on till we began to feel 

— better than those we had left be- 
ind. 

What guided our steps I know not, but at 
last we emerged from the wood into an open 
meadow. The hay had been cut,and a few 
cows were peacefully grazing on the gentle 
slopes, but I fear its attraction to us lay in a 
new coal-mine that had lately been opened 
on the far hillside. Jack’s father had acci- 
dentally discovered this vein of wealth on 
his land, and already a tunnel had been 
opened whose black mouth we could see op- 
posite to where we stood. From the tun- 
nel’s mouth a double track extended down 
to the bottom of the hill and a little way up 
the other hillside, where it ended in a chute, 
below which wagons stopped to be filled. 
Two small, heavy cars ran, one on each 
track, and were connected bya strong rope 
that passed over a pulley at the mouth of 
the mine, so that when a car was sent down 
full on one track it pulled the empty one up 
on the other. As the mine was not much 
developed this simple arrangement was suf- 
ficient to handle all the coal raised, espec- 
ially as no work was done either on Sundays 
orat night. This day, as we approached it, 
the mine was deserted as though the last 
ounce had been raised, and the miners had 
departed never to return. 

The works were still a novelty to us, and 
of course we now went over to see them.’ 
Both cars were empty, and we found that by 
merely giving one a good running push, it 
ran to the bottom and the other came up. 
This amused us, and, alas for our virtue! we 
soon forgot all about the camp-meeting, and 
Sunday, and our good clothes, 

“Come, boys,” cried Jack, “let ’s have a 
ride!” and he jumped into one of the cars, 
preventing its moving by grasping a small 
sappling that stood near. George and I 
scrambled in after him, and then he let go, 
and away we went. 

How swiftly and smoothly we glided to 
the bottom! We have ridden in Pullman 
palace cars since then, and in carriages with 
easy springs, but never a ride have we had 
so glorious, so satisfying as the ride in that 
coal-black car, with its springless wheels 
clattering from rail to rail, and bearing 
us through the bright, pure air, rich with 
the odor of the woods and fields, till it 
fetched up with a bump at the chute, and 
then ran back till it stopped for good in the 
little valley below. Of course we climbed 


the hill and repeated this exquisite delight, 
and again and again the grimy car rolled 
down loaded with us three small sinners, 
who danced and laughed, and filled the air 
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with the sound of our boisterous enjoy- 
ment. 

Wearied at last with this sport, we left it, 
and, hot and tired, sought Clear Creek, a 
stream that ran through the woods near by. 
A great willow hung over the water where it 
widened into a little lake, and in the cool 
shaded depths we could see the minnows 
darting, and, below, the clean white and gray 
gravel with the current rippling over it. It 
was a place no boy could resist, and soon 
we were sporting ir those clear waters, our 
clothes cast on the grassy bank, and our 
lunch basket at the foot of the great willow 
that shaded us. Alas, we could not wash 
our clothes, and though our blackened 
hands and faces were soon clear of all evi- 
dence of our mispent day, when we again 
dressed we looked rather doubtingly at our 
grimed garments that had been so fresh 
that morning. We ate whatever remained 
in the basket, for although we had attacked 
our supplies more than once already we 
were quite hungry; but we ate in silence, 
and began to reckon what our day’s guilty 
enjoyment would cost us. I don’t think we 
feared a possible whipping so much, but we 
felt that we would be in disgrace, and would 
deserve to be so, and the hard benches and 
long sermons of the meeting did not appear 
nearly so hard to bear as they had seemed 
that morning, while our pleasures —how 
poor they looked to our depressed and 
weary spirits! We were in an excellent 
frame of mind to make good resolutions for 
the future, but, alas! we knew we had not 
‘yet done with the past, even though it was 
growing odious to us, till our parents had 
passed judgment on it and on us. 

We now saw that the sun was near set- 
ting, and that it would be dark by the time 
we got home, so, slowly rising, we prepared 
to go. After a little consultation we deter- 
mined to return to my home first, partly be- 
cause it was the furthest away, and partly 
because the railroad station was near it, and 
as we knew that quite a number of the chief 
visitors were to depart by the evening ex- 
press due in the course of an hour, we 
thought that perhaps our return might be 
overlooked during their departure. It was 
fuliy two miles to the station. We at once 


_ struck across to the railroad, as that was the 


shortest way, and once on it we could walk 
rapidly. The country was ee and 
the dusky atmosphere of the wood, flecked 
with the slanting rays of sunlight that fell 
through the trees, seemed to add to its still- 
ness. A solitary bird sometimes gave a 
faint chirp among the branches, or the crow- 
ing of a cock in some far distant barnyard 
might be now and then heard, but beyond 
this, and the crunch, crunch, of the gravel 
under our feet, all was silence. Wedid not 
speak to each other, and followed the black 


rails, walking all three abreast, keeping a 
grim silence. 

We were still a mile from the town, and 
were beginning to listen lest the train should 
overtake us, for there was only one track 
and we were walking on it. We had nearly 
arrived at a curve in the road known in the 
village as the “ pine-tree curve,” because of 
an immense pine-tree that grew there, over- 
hanging the track. The road made this 
sharp turn to avoid a steep hill, but just at 
the curve it ran through a shallow cutting, 
To the right a bank rose only about as high 
as our shoulders, over which we could easi- 
ly see the country beyond; but to the left 
the hill rose in a sheer ascent, and the 
gravelly soil always seemed ready, on that 
side, to slip down and cover the track. 
High above, just where the pick and shovel 
had ceased their work, and the natural slo 
of the steep hill recommenced, stood the 
pine-tree, which could be seen for many 
miles, as it was the only large tree in the 
neighborhood. We leaned a little toward 
the road below, but seemed supported by 
an immense mass of rock that lay just at its 
root and jutted out over the cutting. This 
rock seemed as solid as though it were part 
of the very foundation of the hill itself, and 
Jack and I had often sat on it to see trains 
pass beneath, and scarcely felt a tremor 
through its bulk as the great engine rolled 
below. 

As we approached the curve, Jack broke 
our long silence by saying, — 

“T should n’t like to be the engineer who 
runs the train behind us. I would always 
think that maybe that big rock had got loose 
since the last train had passed and was ly- 
ing on the track. See how near we are to 
the curve, and yet we can’t see anything but 
the big tree.” 

It was just as he said, for, till within less 
than a hundred feet of the cutting, a thick 
growth of small trees and shrubs quite shut 
off our view of it, and the rock, being part 
way round the turn, could not have been seen 
any way till one was close below it. 

“I don’t see bow the men on the train 
could be to blame if an accident should 
happen here,” added Jack, “and I have 
heard my father say so, too; but I guess 
that old rock has a pretty long root, and is 
n’t going to tumble ina hurry.” 

Just as he ceased speaking we entered the 
cutting, and naturally glanced up. 

The rock was gone! 

Its bold outline no longer stood black 
against the evening sky on the brow of the 
hill, but instead its immense mass lay before 
us on the track, blocking it from side to side 
of the cutting. Large as it was, it was near- 
Ye pee by a great slide of gravel which its 

1 had dislodged. 


Boys though we were, the awful peril of 
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the coming train flashed on us at once, and 
nearly made us faint with fright. Our first 
neue was torun to the village for help, 
but long before we could get there, and oth- 
ersreturn, the doomed train would have 
rushed to its fate. Its salvation depended 
on us, and on us alone. We looked into 
each other’s pallid faces, and little George 
began to cry. I could almost have followed 
his example, but shame prevented me. Jack 
took the lead as usual, and ordered us reso- 
lutely to the parts he assigned. First he 
lay down and put his ear to the track. 

“ There ’s time yet, I guess,” he said. “I 
can't hear the train.” 

Then, telling us to follow, he ran rapidly 
back the way we came, till we reached a 
long stretch of the road down which an un- 
broken view could be had. 

“ Now then,” cried Jack, “gather brush 
and dry grass — anything that ’I] burn.” 

He fumbled in his pocket and produced a 
match. 

“It ’s the only one I have,” he said. “We 
must be mighty careful lighting it. Now 
brush! brush! let ’s gather lots of it, and 
make a big fire. We’ve got to stop that train. 
Pile it up here, right between the rails.” 

It did n’t take us long to build that bonfire, 
for spurred by excitement that made our 
pulses beat at fever pac, we worked with a 
strength and quickness wonderful in chil- 
dren like us. The pile was soon higher 
than our heads, and Jack called out, — 

“ Now let ’s light up.” 

He drew a picture paper from his pocket, 
and tearing it in two, said, — 

“It’s lucky I took this with me this 
morning. I wanted to show you the pic- 
tures, Frank, but forgot all about it. Now 
it ll save the train.” 

On one crumpled half he piled dry grass 
and twigs, and the other he held in his 
hand. “Then we all squatted close together 
round it to ward off the least breath of air 
that might be stirring, while Jaek struck his 
single match on a stone. It blazed up 
clearly and steadily, and soon tke half he 
had reserved of the paper was in a flame. 
He applied it to that under the brush, and 
quickly a fine pyramid of light leaped up in 
the dusk. The sun had just set, and the 
bright light of the fire made the evening 
seem to suddenly close in about us, and by 
the contrast made the woods look dark and 
gloomy on each side of the track. Our 

re could not fail to be seen a good distance 
by the coming train, for the track stretched 
away straight as an arrow, for fully half a 
mile before us. 

“ Now, Frank,” said Jack, “lend me that 
handkerchief of yours.” 

My handkerchief was a bright, red silk 
one, of large size, that one of the ladies stay- 
ing at our house had given me. I was 


proud of it, and carried it always when I had 
on my bestclothes Still I did not hesitate 
when Jack demanded it, but at once handed 
it to him. He tied it by one corner to a 
long stick, and then again placed his ear to 
the track. 

“She ’s coming!” he cried, as he started 
up and rushed off down the line, waving the 
handkerchief as a signal. Wesoon saw the 
express beyond him; and the next moment, 
as he stood to one side of the track and 
waved his red flag, we heard the sharp 
whistle for “down brakes,” and the flying 
train, rushing past him, came to adead stop 
a few feet from our fire. A moment more 
and the engineer with the conductor ran up 
to us. 

“ What is it, boys?” he cried. “No silly 
joke, I hope!” 

Before we could summon courage to an- 
swer, Jack came running up, a!l out of 
breath. 

“ The rock at the pine-tree curve has fall- 
en,” he gasped. “We ‘ve saved the 
train!” 

By this time there was some excitement 
among the passengers, many of whom had 
left their places and were zathered about the 
fire, eagerly asking for an explanation of it 
and of the stoppage of the train. How well 
1 remember the group, — the engineer in his 
red shirt and with blackened hands, the con- 
ductor with the gold letters on his cap, the 
anxious faces of the passengers, little George 
shrinking out of sight, and Jack breathing 
hard, and trailinz his flag in his hand, while 
the light of the fire flicxered over all, and 
the great engine stood still behind, the in- 
tense white glow of its head-light paling our 
sinking fire as the sun pales the light of a 
candle. The conductor turned to the pas- 
sengers. 

allright,” said he. “ These boyssa 
there is an obstruction on the track ahead. 
Take your seats again, and we will go on 
slowly.” 

He kicked out the fire that had now 
burned low, and got on the engine with the 
engineer, and made us get up there also, 
whcre we sat on the lumps of coal in the 
tender. 

“ Go ahead, Bill,” he said to the engineer, 
“and stop near the curve.” 

In a few moments we stopped again, this 
time close to the cutting. 

“ The rock ’s down and no mistake,” said 
the conductor. “ We can’t do anything 
without help, and I guess the rock will have 
to be blasted before they get rid of it. You 
and Tom,” looking at the fireman, “ had bet- 
ter remain in charge of the train, while I 
on to the station to get he!p, and telegraph 
up the line.” 

He now called the passengers, who had 


again alighted, together, and told them that 
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the town was less than a mile distant, and 
that if they wished to walk, it would not take 
them long, or that if they remained in the 
cars he would send a train from the station 
for them as soon as possible. They all de- 
cided to walk, and clambered round the hill 
below the cutting, and got upon the track on 
the other side. Of course we three were 
with them, and long before we reached the 
town the story of our fire which saved the 
train was known toall our companions, and 


- we found ourselves lionized. Jack, particu- 


larly, they all admired; and thanks and 
blessings were showered on him, especially 
by one young lady who had a baby in her 
arms, and who insisted on kissing us all 
again and again, till we blushed and hung 


our heads. 


We felt a little uneasy under all these ca- 
resses, for we had a guilty consciousness 
that our evil deeds were blossoming into a 
good that we had not foreseen, and for which 
we deserved little thanks. Had we ‘been 
good boys, we would never have been the 

eroes we were now, for we would have been 
far away, and the train would have been 
wrecked; so we were rather silent, and 
when we saw the lights at the station, and 
remembered that we would be likely to meet 
both Jack’s father and mine there, we felt 
very doubtful of being heroes to them. In- 
deed, I soon saw both our fathers standing 
on ~<a platform, and whispered as much to 

ack. 
j “No matter,” said he. “ We saved the 
train!” 

His cheeks were flushed and his eyes 
sparkled, and he walked with a proud bear- 
ing. I think now that he would not have 
minded ten whippings that night, A‘, Jack 
was a noble fellow! We mingled with the 
groups on the platform, and soon they knew 
all about the averted accident. Many of the 
passengers were acquainted with the town- 
people, some of them having come to join 
the meeting, and among those at the depot 
were most of the principal people of the 
church, come to see the departure of the 
leading preacher. We three, so lately lions, 
now felt very like black sheep. Some of 
the passengers were talking earnestly aside, 
and Jack and I were confessing our frolic 


to our fathers, surrounded by a group of 
staid church-members. 


Just thena gentleman left the group of 
assengers, and coming up to us, said to 
r. Preston and my father, — 
“1 believe, gentlemen, you are the parents 
of these boys Po 
They bowed. 
“You have reason to be pee of them,” 
continued he, “ especially of the eldest, who 


we learn acted as their leader, though the 
others deserve all credit for the hearty and 
intelligent aid they rendered him. They 
have undoubtedly saved many among us 
loss of life or limb. We have raised a 
small purse on the spur of the moment 
which we hope you will permit us to present 
to our young deliverers, not as a reward, but 
merely to Gay some token by which they 
may remember that they have as many 
true friends as there are individuals among 
us.” 

Jack’s father bowed again, but if he felt 
any gratification or pride his austere counte- 
nance did not betray it. 

“Sir,” he said, “1 thank you and your 
fellow-passengers. Your sentiments are 
both natural and noble, and do my son an 
honor of which I will not deprive him. But 
give God your thanks. My boy has this 
day offended him, who in his mercy has 
turned the evil into good. He shall receive 
no punishment from me, neither shall he re- 
ceive any reward from you. Brother Gray, 
do I express your feelings?” he added, turn- 
ing to my father. 

“ Perfectly, brother,” was the answer; 
and with another bow, these two good men 
tucked their erring children under their 
arms, and were about to lead us home. 

“Stop, gentlemen, I beg of you!” said 
the passengers’ spokesman. “You are cer- 
tainly too strict; you deprive not only your 
boys but us also of a right ” — 

efore his father could interrupt, Jack 
himself answered, proudly drawing himself 


up, — 

“ My father is right,” he said, pressing 
closer to him, and looking in his face. Ev- 
en I, child that I was, could not help re- 
marking how like the faces of father and son 
were at that moment. I don’t think I fully 
understood all that passed, but remember 
how relieved I felt when we at last left the 
Station and the crowd, and set out for 
home. 

My father never said a word about our 
adventure in my presence, but he must have 
told mother all about it that very evening, 
for after I was sound asleep | was wakened 
by her hugging and kissing me and crying 
over me. And— would you believe it ?— 
Jack told me afterward that his mother did 
thing that night to him. 

e never heard anything more about the 
passengers on that train, only the first 
Christmas after that Sunday each of us 
three — Jack and George and I — received a 
handsome book from the youag lady with 
the baby, and‘our father let us keep them, 
and never said a word about sending them 
back to her, 
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in Carnival. 


LD inhabitants had told us that the 
spirit of Carnival was as dead in 
Venice as were the magnificence and glories 
of the .sad, lonely old palaces on the brink 
of the Grana Canal, so that we were pre- 
pared to be disappointed in a sight of which 
we had heard and read so much all our 
lives. 

“ But,” said one of our informants, — that 
fine-headed old fellow who during the sum- 
mer months sits to scores of painters as an 
Apostle or a Doge, but who in winter-time 
is reduced to haunting the gondola-landing 
stage opposite Saint Mark’s, pulling in the 
craft with his boat-hook, and holding forth 
his greasy old cap for coppers, — “ it may be 
better this vear ; for all the proceeds of the 
booths and shows are to go to the poor 

ople who have been washed out of their 

omes by the inundations in the north.” 

At any rate, we resoived to see what fun 
there was; and, as the evening gun boomed 
from the arsenal by the church of San 
Georgio Maggiore, we landed. 

If the efforts of man were to be disap- 

inting, nature at least did her best to 
avor the course of events; for a cloudless, 
deep-blue, star-studded sky stretched over- 
head, and the “Bora,” which had been 
blowing for some days, had given place to 
the gentlest of breezes, and a temperature 
very much milder than our own at home in 
early spring. Although the actual Carnival 

roceedings were not to commence until 
alf-past eight, a very considerable crowd 
had assembled under the piazzas in the 
great square and about the bi oe spaces 
surrounding the ancient Palace of the Doges. 
Yet it was not the Carnival crowd which we 
had pictured toourselves. Wearers of mot- 
ley were very few and far between, and by 
far the greater proportion of promenaders 
were ordinary citizens, soldiers, country-folk, 
peasant-women, — painted and powdered hid- 
cously, as is the Venetian fashion from 
highest to lowest,—and on-lookers like 
themselves, 

For some days previous, the students, who 
seem to take the lead in all public festivities 
in Italian towns, had been busily engaged in 
rigging up booths with wood supplied to 
them gratis by the government upon the 
condition that they should do all the carpen- 
ter-work themselves; and from an early 
hour of morning these booths had been do- 
ing a roaring trade. 
foreign visitors, we were in duty 


VENICE IN CARNIVAL. 


BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATRIE. 


bound to patronize each and every show at 
the modest outlay of one penny per head for 
each; not to mention the risking of similar 
sums in lotteries, of which the principal 
feature seemed to be the tempting display 
of prizes obtainable and the very few prizes 
obtained; and the purchasing of all sorts of 
worthless gewgaws from voluble gentlemen 
in motley, who pounced upon us with eagle 
eyes, and who simply compelled us to buy 
by the process of thrusting the articles into 
our hands, and reminding us in pathetic 
tones that it was all for charity. As might 
have been expected, the pennyworths which 
we saw in the booths were very dear at the 
price; but even if it was only to reward the 
energetic gentlemen who raved and sang and 
danced and gesticulated on the platforms 
outside, it was worth the outlay. They were 
far more real curiosities in our eyes than 
the peep-shows, the gymnastics, the collec- 
tions of stuffed animals, the comic pictures, 
the broad-farce acting to be seen within. 
Only men with the restless, fervid warmth of 
the southern sun in their veins could have 
kept the game up as they did; and they 
were amp'y rewarded for their benevolent 
exertions by the crowds of chattering, iaugh- 
ing peop!e who streamed in and out inces- 
santly. 

The Venetian portion of the public en- 
tered thoroughly into the fun of these exhi- 
bitions; but the stolid peasantry from the 
great poultry-breeding farms on the main- 
and did not at all seem to appreciate why 
they shouJd pay a penny to look through a 
glass to see the words “ Please, don’t tell,” 
written on a card within; or why they 
should take the trouble to arrange them- 
selves carefully in a chair to be photo- 
graphed, and after much “business,” be 
shown their own reflections in a piece of 
mirror, 

Most assuredly, if there was little to be 
seen for a penny, there was plenty to be 
heard; for every booth had its big drum 
and French-horn and cymbals, to which 
penny whistles, speaking-trumpets, and 
Jew’s-harps might in most cases be added. 
In fact, to make as much uproar as possible 
seemed to be the general object; and the 
more discordant the sounds, the better the 
public seemed to be pleased. 

But the real fun of the fair was centred 
in the Place of Saint Mark; and as the 
quaint old illuminated clock showed the 
minutes gradually creeping along to the 
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half-hour after eight, the booths began to be 
deserted, and the human tide set for the 
square. Here a large platform had been 
built for dancing, and all around it surged 
a dense crowd, a small proportion of which 
was fancifully dressed. As the great bell in 
the campanile tolled the half-hour, a hundred 
gas-jets were lighted as by magic; the 
crowd pressed to the entrances with their 
fifty centesimi in their hands; and a reall 
fine orchestra, dressed in half-and-half red- 
and-white, struck up the famous and familiar 
Carnovale di Venezia. The dark masses 
of people seem to leap suddenly into party- 
colored costume, and we begin to think that, 
after all, Carnival is nut so dead as it is rep- 
resented, especially when we notice that 
amongst the crowd of dancers there are 
very few who have not either a costume or 
a mask. Evidently, aristocratic Venice 
does not patronize the dancing-platform ; 
for although the time kept is admirable, the 
performance of the steps is rudimentary in 
the extreme, and one can scarcely associate 
the apparent pace and vigor with the refined 
drawing rooms of such Venetian palaces as 
are not inhabited by Hebrew curio-sellers. 
There seems, too, to be a lack of ladies, al- 
though gentlemen in outrageous female cos- 
tume are plentiful enough, so that the spec- 
tacle of two big fellows whirling round and 
round with the most lugubrious faces imag- 
inable is very common. 

Meanwhile, the strains of the band have 
tended to swell the outside crowd immensely, 
and it may be fairly supposed that the whole 
of plebeian Venice is here present. We are 
not very much struck with the style of fun 
prevalent; and the chief impression we car 
ry away is one of marvel that men of pre- 
sumably reasoning age can bring themselves 
down so nearly to the level of monkeys. 
The great joke seemed to be for a group of 
men or women — sometimes it was hard to 
tell which was which — to surround a harm- 
less old woman or a stray boy, to gibber, 
jabber, and grimace, and to offer consolation 
ti the shape of sweetmeats. Or they would 
invade the great cafés, the Quadri or the 
Aurora, ot Florian’s, drinking up every 
one’s beer, making free w.th stray hats and 
sticks, and generally tnrning things upside 
down. However, there was universal good- 
humor and happiness ; and we cry-oft insti- 
tuting a comparison between their behaviour 
and that of an English crowd under similar 
circumstances. During the whole four 
evenings, and we were there until midnight 
on each, we did not notice a single case of 
intoxication or misbehaviour, or hear a soli- 
tary angry expression used. Carnival levels 
all men, and actions which at other times 
would have produced fierce jabbering and 
possibly stiletto-work, were upon these 
evenings treated with good humor. Stay, 


— there were two exceptions to the general 
rule of good behaviour, and these were two 
firemen from an English ship in harbor, and 
they were just sober enough to be able to 
stand. 

One very distinct evidence that Carnival 
is dying is that very few “ good ” people dun 
masks or play the fool. With the exception 
of a company of student Pierrots — of whom 
more anon —the disguised gentry seemed 
to be of very low degree; and this was pal- 
pable, not only from the trumpery nature of 
the garments worn, but from their style of 
fun, A Venetian rough is probably more re- 
fined than an English rough; but if he is 
given license, he will come out in his true 
colors just as clearly as a man of any other 
country. Occasionally we came across a 
really good costume or saw a bit of genuine- 
ly comic acting; but upon the whule the 

arnival fun ot lively Venice was very infe- 
rior to what we subsequently saw at stolid, 
phlegmatic Basle. To talk in a squeakin 
falsetto, to take people by surprise by sud- 
denly bawling into their ears, to jump and 
dance frantically about, to blow tin trumpets, 
and wind watchmen’s rattles, seemed to 
comprise the notion of Carnival fun enter- 
tained by most of the maskers, Allegorical 
designs, political and patriotic processions 
and effigies, were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, probably on account of the want of 
wheeled vehicles in Venice. 

The traditional Englishman with his yel- 
low whiskers, his projecting teeth, his tall 
white hat with the green veil, his umbrella 
and opera-glasses, was of course represent- 
ed, as was the English mees, a hideous be- 
ing, ou(rageously dressed. A quack doctor 
with his apothecary, a party of men dressed 
as fiends, some old ladies with huge coal- 
scuttle bonnets, created some amusement; 
but it seemed to us that the majority of 
spectators seemed to look upon the whole 
affair with pity and cuntempt, although it 
did afford them an excuse for taking many 
more turns round the piazza than they 
woud ordinarily have done. 

An Italian crowd is ratber “ garlicky ” and 
very hot; and as the ceaseless din was get- 
ting wearisome, we bethought ourselves of 
a certain German restaurant famous for its 
beer, situated some little way from the 
certre of action. We were somewhat sur- 
prised to find all the lanes and alleys leadin 
out of the square crowded with maskers an 
spectators, and still more so to find that the 
restaurant itself was crammed to overflow- 
ing, and that such luxuries as a vacant 
table or chair had to be waited for and 
pounced upon when found. The waiter 
confidentially whispers to us that there will 
be fun presently. We are glad of this, and 
wait for it. At the expiration of ten min- 
utes, there is a roar at the other end of the 
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huge room, and a company of Picrrots, a 
dozen in number, make their way franticall 
up, chaffing right and left, tipping a hat o 
here, drinking up a glass of beer there, 
screeching through tin horns under the di- 
rection of an admirably got-up individual 
with a white silk standard, These men are 
of a better class; for their white suits are of 
fine flannel, they have white kid gloves, and 
their feet are incased in dainty pumps. One 
of them is evidently an acquaintance or 
relative of an old lady who is sitting with 
her family at a table next tous. She deck- 
ons to him and whispers something in his 
ear, nodding significantly toward us. The 
young fellow starts a screech ia his horn, 
and immediately the whole troupe, jumping 
over tabies and chairs, surround us, jabber- 
ing away in horrible French and worse Eng- 
lish, gesticulating and expressing burlesque 
delight at seeing us. The result is that we 
are laden with bonbons and sonvenir cards, 
and shake hands affectionately with each 
one. We could not help wondering whether 
solitary foreigners in the midst of a festive 
exited assembly of English students would 
have been treated with similarly marked 
courtesy and politeness, 

From us they proceeded about the room, 
playing all sorts of jokes and antics, and 
creating roars of laughter wherever they 
went; and when they left the room, other 
groups of maskers came in, and the same 
scenes were repeated, until the noise became 
so deafening, and the atmosphere so power- 
ful, that we cleared out into the comparative- 
ly fresh air. 

At midnight, when we —— made our 
way toward the landing-place, the fun was at 


its height ; and long after we were ensconced 
in our berths we could hear the sounds of 
shouting and music which were wafted across 
the water. 

For four days this buffoonery was kept 
up. Upon the last day, Sunday, the first 
bicycle races that had ever been held in 
Venice took place round the square. Al- 
though the ridiag was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme —and the performers were members 
of the considered-to-be-crack Milan Club— 
the excitement of the English mob upon 
Epsom Downs during the race for the Der- 
by is but as the effervescence of a ginger- 
beer bottle when compared with the excite- 
ment of the good people of Venice over 
these races. Men tore their hair, and cried 
and embraced, and shouted themselves 
hoarse over the various events, the winners 
of which seemed to be regarded as popular 
heroes for the time being; the nearest paral- 
lel to it which the writer can recall being 
the scene at Kennington Oval after the 
victory of the Australian cricket team over 
England last year. 

Thus ended the Venice Carnival of 1883. 
We saw very similar scenes enacted subse- 
quently at Padua, Verona, and Milan; but 
not until we arrived at Basle did we get a 
fair idea of a continental Carnival. Basle, 
however, does not come within the scope of 
this paper, so the writer may conclude, 
merely stating that although disappointed, 
we were enabled to see the Italian people 
under conditions not very frequently wit- 
dessed by English travelers, who, as a rule, 
choose the summer and autumn months for 
their exploration of the fascinating “ Queen 
of the Adriatic.” 


A new home we ’I have by and by? 
Some think it will be on the earth, 
And others far up in the sky. 


But, wherever our future we cast, 
On one point we always agree: 
Much better will be the new home, 

More beautiful far to see. 


Yet seldom some of us think 
No home can be beautifui long. 


Noarwicn, Conn., Marcu, 1883. 


IN THE NEW HOME. 


BY EMMA J. THOMPSON. 


Unless we grow better ourselves, 
Our aims more lofty and strong. 


A house made of silver and gold, 
All glitter and pomp within, 

Could never bring peace and content 
Were our souls all trammeled with sin. 


Then let us strive to be good, 
Unselfish, kind, and sincere, 

And make for each other a “‘ sweet home,” 
A place of soul-comfort and cheer. 
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BEHIND A LILAC-BUSH. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


ISS STEBBINS, looking out of her 

window that summer morning, saw 
Anna Maxwell riding by with a strange 
young gentleman. 

“| wonder who she’s got on her string 
now?” asked Miss Stebbins of Mrs. Downey, 
who had “dropped in ” for a little gossip. 
“TI should think George Forbes would get 
out of patience with that girl. She ’s a reg- 
ular flirt. He ’s too good for her.” 

“Yes, that ’s true,” said Mrs. Downey. 
“T do wonder if they ’re en ? 

“He ’s been going with her off ’n’ on for 
the last year,” responded Miss Stebbins. 
“If they a’n’t engaged by this time, they 
ought to be.” 

eorge Forbes and Anna Maxwell had 
been “going together” for a year past, as 
Miss Stebbins said, but they were not en- 
gaged yet. He had thought it pradent to 
wait until he was in a position which would 
make marriage advisable, before entering in- 
to any agreement with the girl of his choice. 
They understood each other tacitly. That 
was enough. 

But George Forbes had concluded, with- 

‘in the last two weeks, that his business 
. prospects justified him in thinking seriously 
of a home of his own, and this very morn- 
ing he had made up his mind to ask Anna 
Maxwell to marry him in September. 

But circumstances, over what he had no 
control, decided that the question should 
not be asked just yet. As he reached the 
Maxwell residence, Anna was coming down 
the path with a young gentleman. A horse 
and buggy stood at the gate. It was quite 
evident that a ride was planned. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Forbes,” said Anna, 
in a very friendly way. The “ Mr. Forbes,” 
and her manner of saying it, nettled wr 
at once, but he said “ Good-morning” quietly, 
and stopped at the gate. 

“Mr. Dangerfield, let me make you ac- 

uainted with my friend, Mr. Forbes,” said 
Rien and the two young men bowed, and 
shook hands. “ My friend, Mr. Forbes,” 
looked the stranger over from head to foot 
rather critically, and mentally concluded 
that he did n’t lke the looks of him. He 
looked deceitful, and selfish, and very con- 
ceited. 

“Mr, Dangerfield is from the city,” ex- 
plained Anna, “He ’s going to spend a 
month in this neighborhood. If you are n’t 
too busy to spend an hour or two at croquet, « 


afternoons, come over and we ‘ll have a 


game, almost any time. He 's a good player, 
and so are you, and we can call Susie Hart 
over so that the sides will be even.” 

“Thank you,” answered George. “But 
I don’t get a great deal of spare time durin 
the day. I should n't have left the office 
this morning, if ] had n't wanted to see you, 
on particular business,” and George forgot 
Anna’s distant and formal manner, and 
smiled meaningly into her pretty face. 

“Tm sorry, but I promised to ride with 
Mr. Dangerfield this morning,” answered 
Anna, pretending not to see, or, if she saw, 
to not understand, the meaning of her lover’s 
words and look. “I suppose any time will 
answer just as well.” 

“Tonight will do,” said George, some- 
what piqued by her manner, but resolved to 
— it “Of course you ’ll go to Miss 

enderson’s party ?” 

“Yes, I think I will,” answered Anna. 

. “Well, we can talk it over on the wa 
there,” said George. “ What time shall 
call for you, Anna?” 

“I’m going with Mr. Dangerfield,” an- 
swered Anna, “But he ’s waiting for me, 
so you ’Il have to excuse me.” 

“ Certainly,” answered George, covering 
his chagrin with a smile, and stepping aside 
for her to pass. “I will talk with you to- 
night, then, about — about what I wanted to 
say.” 

Mr. Dangerfield helped Anna into the 
buggy, and they drove off, leaving poor 
George standing by the gate. 

“So she ’s going to the party with him, is 
she?” thought George. “She knew, too, 
from what I said the other day, that I in- 
tended to take her. Well, I ll have an un- 
derstanding with her tonight. I know she 
likes me, and I ’Il give her the chance to say 
yes or no.” 

Going home, he met Susie Hart, and the 
had a chat together about this and that, an 
then he asked her for her company to the 
party that night, and she, said she would be 
happy to go with him, asd so forth, and he 
went back to his work feeling that Anna 
had n’t got much the start of him. She 
should n’t think that he was moping and 
a because she went with Mr. Danger- 

e 

When George and Susie put in their ap- 
pearance at Miss Hendersun’s, Anna and her 
city escort were already dancing. She 
could hardly believe her eyes. Her devoted 
cavalier of the last. year, in company’ with 
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another girl! She had expected to see him 
wandering about forlorn and lonely. On 
the contrary, he seemed to be enjoying him- 
self. 

The truth of the matter was just this: 
Anna Maxwell really did care for Goncge 
Forbes; but,as Miss Stebbins had said, she 
was inclined to be a flirt, and when Mr. 
Dangerfield came, she made up her mind to 
monopolize him, to the vexation of the oth- 
er girls, and for the sake of showing what 
her influence over George Forbes was. For 
she had expected that he would show out 
what his feelings on the subject were. She 
expected to —, him some time, but she 
would tantalize him a little, now that she 
had such a splendid chance. 

But George Forbes did n’t seem inclined 
to “tantalize.” He did n’t like Anna’s con- 
duct, but he was too sensible to wear his 
heart upon his sleeve. When the chance 
came for the little interview that he meant to 
have, he meant to tell her what he thought, 
but no one else should know. 

Anna had eyes and ears, apparently, for 
no one but Mr. Dangerfield. They waltzed 
and polkaed together, and sat in the veranda 
in the moonlight, in a lover-like way, and 
she pretended to be oblivious of George 
Forhes’s existence. But really she was 
watching him closely to see how he took her 
desertion of him. The result of her obser- 
vation was hardly as satisfactory as she 
would have liked. He seemed to think no 
more about her than he did about Jane 
Sprague, or half a dozen other girls near by. 
Anna began to think her game was n’t go- 
ing to be as pleasant as she expected it 
would, George held better cards than she 
had given him credit for, 


By and by, Mr. Dangerfield went off to’ 


dance with Miss Henderson, and Anna and 
cc a Louise strolled down the garden 
pat 

“1 do think you ’re behaving shamefully,” 
said Louise, with considerable indignation. 
“ Everybody ’s talking about your flirting 
with Dangerfield. It would n’t make so 
much difference if you were n’t as good as 
engaged to George Forbes.” 

“ 1d thank everybody to mind their own 
business,” said Anna, crossly. “I shall 
flirt with Mr. Dangerfield if 1 see fit to.” 

“ But George ” — began Louise. 

“ George can mind his own business, too,” 
answered Anna, “I’m not going to be dic- 
tated to by anybody. He is n’t my lord and 
master, by any means, and if he gives me a 
chance, I ’ll soon make him understand that 
I’ve no intention of being told by him, or 
any one else, what I shall or shall not do. 
I shall flirt when I like, married or single, 
and you can tell George Forbes | said so, if 
you want to. I just hate him.” 

The very fact that Anna allowed herself 


to become so excited over George Forbes’s 
possible expression of his opinion showed 
that she felt rather sore regarding that young 
man’s indiiference. 

Anna expected that he would seek an in- 
terview with her, as he had said he would 
in the morning. But hedid not. She went 
home in anything but a pleasant mood. 

A month went by. She flirted desperate- 
ly with Mr. Dangerfield, and set all the 
gossips in the neighborhood to talking, 
But all her flirting did n’t have the desired 
effect. George Forbes seemed to have with- 
drawn from the field entirely. 

“He ’s stubborn,” concluded Anna, 
“But I know he thinks the world of me, 
and I ‘ll make him come to terms yet.” So 
she flirted worse than ever. 

There was a picnic at. the lake. Almost 
everybody went. Anna and Mr. Danger- 
field, and George Forbes and. Susie Hart. 

George was very friendly and cordial to 
Anna, but nothing more. She wanted to 
get away from the crowd and cry, but wheth- 
er because his conduct made her mad or 
grieved hershe hardly knew. She began to 
wish she had never seen Mr. Dangerfield. 

Chance threw her and George together, 
alone, that afternoon. She determined to 
put an end to the estrangement between 
them. She would see what effect tears and 
penitence had on a man that would n’t be 
jealous. 

“George,” she said, dismally, with a 
blush, and some agitation, “ I did n’t know 
but I ve offended you. If I have I ’m 
so . 

“ Offended me? I don’t see what makes 
you think so,” answered George. 

©] —I did n’t know but you thought I ’d 
no right to go with Mr. Dangerfield so 
much,” faltered Anna. 

“I'd be afool to think any such thing,” 
said George. “I have n’t any right to sa 
who you shall or shall not go with. It ’s 
none of my business. I was sorry that 
Louise brought my name into the conversa- 
tion, that night of Miss Henderson’s party, 
when you were talking down by the lilac- 
bush, You recollect that she said every- 
body was talking about youand Dangerfield, 
and then spoke of me, and you said I might 
mind my own business, too. I assure you, 
1 bad n’t said anything about it then, and I 
have n’t since, so, 1f you got the idea from 
what Louise said, that I was meddling with 
affairs that did n't concern me, you were 
laboring under a wrong impression. I 
thought of correcting her mistake, right 
there, but Harry Oide and myself had such 
a comfortable seat behind the lilac-bush 
that I hardly thought it worth the trouble. I 
knew you a find out, some time, that I had 


n’t meddled, if others bad.” 
Anna’s face was red and white by turns. 
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Then he heard what she said that night? 
He had been offended by it, and that ex- 
plained his conduct. 

“I —I was very foolish to say what I 
did,” she said. “If you ‘ll overlook it— 
and let by-gones be by-gones ” — 

“ Oh, I don’t care anything about it, I as- 
sure you,” answered George. “ To prove that 


- I don’t, I "ll ask you the very first of all my 


friends to come to my wedding. Susie and 


I are to be married Thanksgiving. This is 
the first invitation out,” — 

Anna did n’t hear what else he had to say, 
for she burst into tears. 

“I do—just think— you 've used — me 
shamefully,” she sobbed. 

“T only minded my own business,” an- 
swered George, and went off to join Susie, 
who came down the hill in search of him. 


Poor Anna! 


¢ OU are not eating your breakfast, 

Y dear,” said Kauff, timidly, 
= across the snowy table-cloth at her 

usband’s folded napkin. “Is anything 
wrong with the steak?” 

Mr. Kauff gazed placidly out of the win- 
dow and made no answer. 

“] know it is a little tough,” faltered the 
lady. “1 sometimes think they would do 
better by us at the market if you could go 
and select the meat yourself. Even the 
freckled boy in the white apron knows he 
can impose on a little thing like me.” 

“ How all life is intertwined!” dreamily 
responded the philospher. “ Here our house- 
hold comfort is impaired and my braio-force 
for the morning possibly diwinished, so that 
less power for good may pervade the article 
I am about to write, and all because the 
lower motives of action are authoritative 
with a freckled boy in a white apron.” 

“Can’t you eat the muffins, Clarence?” 
anxiously asked the wife, passing over his 
profound reflections with the reckless air of 
one to whom pearls of wisdom had become 
leas of a novelty than boot-buttons. “ They 
are not particularly heavy, | think, although 
the coffee does not seem quite as clear as 
usual. I am afraid I forgot the eggshell.” 

“ Do not distress yourself, my dear, about 
the breakfast,” replied Mr. Kauff, leaning 


- back in his chair ard smiling at his wife out 


of his innocent blue eyes, — stained by no 
evil thoughts and only shadowed by a mist 
of dim philosophy. “ For some reason it did 
not produce the normal effect on my sensi- 
bility; but let it pass. It only suggests to 
me an idea, which I wili not represent by ar- 
ticulate sounds, my love, as it might grieve 


“1 know you think I am a stupid house- 
keeper and you wish you had married some- 


THE PHILOSOPHER BEWITCHED. 


BY KATHERINE LEE BATES. 


body else,” said the little woman, with a sob 
which she strove to conceal behind her 
coffeee-cup. 

It was really a bitter moment for the 
young wife. Barely four months ago had 
she pledged her faith to Clarence Kauff, for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer, in 
sickness and in health, glad to share with 
him his obscurity and his poverty, only ask- 
ing in her deepest heart that the good Lord 
would teach her how to satisfy all his physi- 
cal‘needs and make for him a happy and 
comfortable home. She had never aspired 
to be the companion of his mind, to follow 
his labyrinthine musings, or comprehend the 
writings of his abstruse pen; but she had 
not expected to fail him as housewife or 
as iover, Yet her pretty hands were un- 
used to kitchen drudgery, and here and 
there a meal had been a failure, or her hus- 
band had found it needful to stealthily dust 
the parlor album, one of their wedding-gifts, 
with his own reproachful coat-sleeve before 
exhibiting it to guests. Worse than that, 
his absent-minded ways and unpractical, 
vaporous conversation, which Lad appeared 
so godlike as she paced the village street 
upon his arm in the moonlight evenings of 
their first betrothal, now not unfrequently 
aroused a feeling of impatience and disgust, 
which she instantly suppressed as little less 
than profane, with the sharper twinge of 
remorse, because, whatever discomfort her 
experiments in housekeeping, successful in 
the main, may have inflicted upon her bus- 
band, he had endured it all with an uncom- 
plaining meekness before which Moses and 
Job might well have hung their heads. No 
word of criticism or blame had ever escaped 
from under his flaxen mustache. If he 
could not eat his dinner, he smilingly 
pushed aside his plate. If his shirts came 
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up from the ironing table without buttons, 
he quietly laid them away and bought 
fresh ones, — an extravagance which always 
succeeded in recaliing Mrs. Kauff to a 
sense of her duty. Yet there was a certain 
exasperation about a man who moved in an 
atmosphere of thought so high that he tacit- 
ly, but totally, trod all the practical concerns 
of life beneath his feet, and forbore to find 
fault with his wife’s defects, only because he 
had a large general charity for the very de- 
fective stratum of creation to which she b 
nature belonged. Mrs. Kauff felt all the 
more resentful under his implied contempt 
for her abilities, —a contempt scarcely as 
tangible as an odor in the air, but neverthe- 
less evident to the delicate sense of love, — 
because a traitorous suspicion had lately in- 
vaded the loyal garrison of her heart, faintly 
suggesting that, with all his undoubted 
genius, this philosopher of twenty-four was 
not destined to win honor among men. An 
inherited income, slender enough, was the 
support of the little household. Mr. Kauff 
had been out of college but a year and a 
half, and was in the habit of devoting his 
days entirely to writing and reading. He 
was planning a vast metaphysical work, for 
which he should garner stores of wisdom 
during the period of his early manhood, but 
to which he would not venture to set pen 
until he should have attained, in the prime 
of life, the summit of his manly powers. 
Meanwhile he studied and reflected, and oc- 
casionally, for the sake of daily bread, con- 
descended to the public in a story or a 
poem or an article on the more obvious is- 
sues of philosophy, — literary wares which 
were usually returned by the better class of 
magazines to meet with acceptance only in 
cheaper periodicals that offered lighter pay. 
These rebuffs he bore good-naturedly, being 
sweet and sound at heart, although still en- 
wrapt in a dense cloud of intellectual and 
masculine conceit. 

At the present moment, he followed the 
instinct ot a bridegroom, rather than of a 

hilosopher, and went around the table to 
iss his wife. 

“Il had a great deal rather you would 
scold me,” sobbed that little lady, now fairly 
breaking down and burying her tear stained 
face among his coat-battons. 

“ Why, my darling,” said the philosopher, 
tenderly, pushing back her brown bangs 
with a gentle hand, “what a foolish little 
woman you are! Even if you do sometimes 
fail to satisfy my appetite for food and 
drink, what of that? The appetite, my 
dear, ranks lowest among the appeals to the 
sensibility. My desire for society you 
gratify and my complacent affections. You 
may ” 

“ Your affections are altogether too com- 
placent,” sobbed Mrs. Kauff, rebelliously, 


with a cat like irritation at feeling her bangs 
rubbed the wrong way. “If you would 
cross sometimes, instead of looking so 
horridly high and mighty, I should n’t mind 
it half so much.” 

“ Well, little sweetheart,” said the philoso- 
pher, keeping his arm about the girlish fig- 
ure, and quite oblivious of the fact that the 
kitten had climbed upon the table and was 
softly lapping the gravy from the platter 
of steak, “ you are unreasonable and petulant, 
just now, like all women, and your house- 

eeping arts come to you slowly, as to other 
housekeepers. You violate veracity when 
7, say | wish I had married some one else. 

don’t believe any lady of my acquaintance 
could do better than you have done. You 
are a pearl among women, and I am sorry 
that my pear! should have to be dimmed by 
kitchen smoke. Yet we are all held by 
certain great laws of our primeval natures, 
—men to plan and execute, women to pro- 
vide the best bodily conditions for that plan- 
ning and execution. You bring us comfort, in- 
Spiration, relaxation. You are more to us 
than the fire upon the hearth, the music of 
the birds, the heavenward-pointing spire. I 
should no sooner think of rebukiag you for 
a cold dinner than of scolding a flower be- 
cause it was only a bud. The folded petals. 
open in due time, and the young wife blos- 
soms into the experienced cook. Yet I con- 
fess that it seems a little strange to me that 
it should take even a woman so long to 
learn the details of the keeping of one 
small house. During these tour months 
that you have been trying to master the 
kitchen art, I have grasped a new German 
theory of philosophy that cost hours of such 
intricate and laborious study as it would 
weary your brain to imagine. Beside that, 
I have written some half dozen chapters of a 
psychological romance that requires incon- 
ceivably more ingenuity than all your pud- 
ding fabrications. Which is easier, to drop 
into a pie-plate sundry materials, following a 
written rule, or to correctly dispose within 
the pages of a novel the various elements of 
character and event that make up a vivid 
copy of life, with no other guide than the 
crooked lines of human nature! Not that I 
would seem to be unappreciative, dearest, or 
disparage your patient efforts and increasing 
success. hy do you sob so? I oniy 
wish to draw your attention to the vast 
difference between the masculine and femin- 
ine constitution. My love, you know I do 
not mean to be an unkind husband.” 

“QO Clarence!” sobbed Mrs. Kauff. 
“Clarence! Clarence! Clarence!” 

The philosopher looked puzzled. 

The kitten thought she would like a taste 
of cream after so much gravy, and stealthily 
advanced between the muffin plate and the 


spoon-tumbler. Qne spoon was leaning 


‘ 
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over the edge, badly balanced, and as kitty 

ntly brushed it with her elevated tail, it 

ell with a ring and a clatter against the 

edge of the muffin-plate. 

“ Oh, that miserable cat!” exclaimed the 
weeping wife, winking away her tears in the 
shortest second of all the sixty, and making 
a promiscuous dash for the offending pet. 
“ You bad, ugly, thievish, wicked, horrid little 
wretch! Get off that table! Sh-h-h-h-h! 
Whoop! Get along, I tell you! Sh-h-h!” 
- “ This is the quickest way to cure her,” 
said Mr. Kauff, opening his eyes suddenly 
to the situation ; and, catching up the terrified 
bit of a beast as she scampered past him, he 
dealt her a vigorous cuff on the ear. 

“Clarence Kauff, how can you!” ex- 
claimed the kitten’s mistress, indignantly. 
“Poor, dear little pussy! She did n’t 
know she was doing wrong. You say, your- 
self, animals have n’t any moral sense. 
Come here, poor pussy ! Oh, was she a 
-beauty? My own precious tabby-cat! Did 
the bad boy cuff her pretty ear? Tell him 
he is a naughty, naughty man. Poor pussy! 
good pussy !” 

And the conclusion of the whole matter 
was, that, after much coaxing and caressing, 
kitty was finally prevailed upon to hand- 
somely overlook the episode and purr above 
the remainder of the cream, which was apolo- 
getically poured out for her in Mrs. Kauff’s 
own coffee-saucer. 

The philosopher surveyed the scene with 
his hands in his manly pockets, doubtless 
reflecting rin upon the inconsistencies of 
the feminine character; but a sudden ring 
at the door-bell deprived him of the oppor- 
tunity to embalm these meditations in ap- 
propriate speech. 

Mrs. Kauff, with a hasty glance in the 
glass, and a rapid re-arrangement of the dis- 
ordered bangs, hied to the front door, 
where her husband heard her voice running 
through the entire gamut of tones aston- 
ished, delighted, incredulous, expostulatory, 
wistful, doubtful, and dejected. Presently 
she hurried back into the dining-room, her 
cheeks reddened by the morning air, and her 
eyes aglow with excitement. 

* O Clarence,” she cried, “here is Cousin 
Ned come for us to go down the harbor 
with Aunt Fanny aud the boys. They are 
going into the city on the nine-o’clock train 
to catch the ten-o’clock boat, and we shall 
have just the most glorious time. We 
ought not to leave the work all undone, 
ought we? Only it would be such a 
treat.” 

“I don’t care to go, my dear,” said the 
philosopher, with dignity. “I have impor- 
tant writing on hand for the morning. But 
you can put on your bonnet and start at 
once, aud I will see to the housework.” 

Mrs. Kauff drew a long breath, looked at 


her husband, and then clapped her hands 
with a gleeful little laugh. 

“ Now, Clarence, don’t you really want to 
go?” she asked. 

* You know I detest picnics,” responded 
the philosopher. 

“ And would you truly like to try and see 
what the masculine wiled can make of a 
day’s housekeeping?” 

“T should really like, my love, to show 

ou how much time and labor can be saved 
be treating the phenomena of the kitchen 

ter the philosophic method. Run for 
your bonnet, my dear, or you ’Il lose the 
train.” 

“* My bonnet, indeed! I must change my 
dress and my boots, and do up my back 
hair. But I ’ll not miss my train. It takes 
a philosopher to be behind time. Only, 
Clarence, are you sure this is n’t a lite 
mean in me?” 

“ My child,” repeated the philosopher, im- 
pressively, “ these few items of breakfast 
dishes and dinner and the like are nothing 
to one trained to habits of consecutive 
thought.” 

Mrs. Kauff hesitated an instant longer, 
then turned away, with a blithe little skip, 
and hastened to don her light silk and 
smallest bonnet, as raiment particularly well 
adapted to a hot day on the salt water, in a 
crowded and sea-stained excursion steamer. 
She hummed a saucy tune, in the intervals 
of her toilette, and looked a trifle roguish 
and wicked. A pang of consc’ence smote 
her, though, as she put up her face to kiss 
her husbund good-by, where he stood on the 
front steps discoursing learnedly with 
— Ned, and she murmured penitent- 

“ The parlor was to have been swept to- 
day, Clarence, but you can leave that. And 
there is cold meat for dinner.” . 

“1 need no directions, my dear,” re- 
turned the philosopher, pulling the ends of 
his mustache in a superior manner. “En- 
joy yourself all you can, and come back to 
the warm supper I will have ready for 
you. 

Then Mr. Kauff handed her into the bug- 
gy and waved his band majestically in ac 

owledgment of a kiss thrown across the 
summer morning, as they drove merrily 
away. 

To all appearance, there was nothing ex- 
traordinary about this particular summer 
morning, as the philosopher contemplated it 
from the doorstep before departing to his 
untried field of labor. A light breeze was 
tossing the leaves of the elms that lined the 
street, and a glum-faced servant girl was 
pushing a baby-carriage down the opposite 
sidewalk. Within the carriage a round- 
headed, chubby-cheeked baby was lying 
contentedly sucking his thumi®? The beds 
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of flowers under Mrs. Kauff’s window were 
in full bloom, and a sbining butterfly was 
floating idly above them. The rumbling of 
the buggy wheels could still be heard in the 
distance, and a wee brown bird was chirp 
ing from a spray of the lilac-bush. But all 
these were common sights and sounds. 
There was surely nothing in the morning to 
wa-n the tranquil gazer of the web of witch- 
eries! How this man of percepts and con- 
cepts, this sage who could divide and sub- 
divide his soul as easily as if it were an 
apple, and call each fragment by .a sonorous 
name, —how the philosopher would have 
scoffed at the notion! And the city of his 
unbelief was surely strongly fortified by all 
the traditions and accepted interpretations 
of his lifelong surroundings. Where is the 
breeze from fairyland that would venture to 
steal across a quiet New-England town, se- 
cure against a wandering story-teller behind 
the lofty gates of the nineteenth century, 
walled in and roofed over by hard, proven, 
positive knowledge, and reasonable, right. 
eous, respectavle theories? Ifa blear-eyed, 
twisted crone had come tottering to the 
door, leaning on her crooked staff, what 
woman would have hidden her baby from 
the evil eye and hungry tooth of the ogress, 
and not rather have traded with her for 
berries, looking critically, first, to see if she 
had put the best ontop? If acloud-crested 
giam had come striding down the narrow 
street, what child would have believed him 
other than a cushion-and-stilts hireling of 
the modern prince of wonders, Barnum? If 
the trembling elves, who sit in the bottom 
of the flower-cups and burn incense in the 
sunlight, sending up a constant fragrance to 
tickle our incredulous human nostrils, had 
dared to pop their heads out of their bright 
prisons, what boy would not have sprung to 
crush them between his rude finger and 
thumb, calling to his mother that the pota- 
to-bugs had found their way into her flower- 
gardens? 
_ But let all the Horatios remember that 
there are yet more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in their philoso- 
hies, and respect the experience of Mrs. 
Kauft's husband, for whose benefit the 
common-sense of the world seemed sudden- 
ly to have turned itself inside out, 
“How foolishly those clouds float over 
the sky,” murmured the philosopher, stand- 
ing with his head thrown back, and one 
finger in his vest-pocket. “ Just so aimless- 
ly do ideas drift across the uneducated 
mind, while through the cultured intellect 
they sweep with the regularity of tides, 
beating continually upon new shores of 
knuwledge.” 
At this moment the kitten came ste Zs 
velvet-footed, to the door, and pee out 


oo; Then pussy snuffed dubiously about . 
r. Kauff’s boots, and, at last, when she had 
perfectly taken in the situation, scampered 
goatee back into the dining-room to lay 
er plans for revenge. 

rs Does it seem ignoble to give a share of 
my morning, that night be spent in matur- 
ing great thoughts, to simpie household 
tasks?” continued the philosopher, lost in 
his revery. “So long as I am guided in 
both paths by a sense of my primal obliga- 
tion to promote the highest blessedness of 
the race, does not that spirit dignify alike 
the lesser and the larger deed? Cannot a 
saucepan, skillfully scoured, become an em- 
blem of benevolence no less expressive 
than a pen tracing immortal words? But 
time slips away, to speak in popular phrase, 
tor time in reality I regard as nothing more 
than a mode or condition under which the 
mind, looking through its senses as from 
the windows of its mortal tenement, become 
cognizant of the occurrence of events; so 
perhaps I had better clear away the break- 
‘fast dishes.” 
And with that seasonable resolution 
scarcely parted from his lips, the philoso- 
pher, a man of all men most unacquainted 
with domestic arts, strode gravely through 
the dining-room into the kitchen, usurped 
the rule of woman’s kingdom, and, as a 
badge of sovereignty, proceeded to tie about 
his waist a brown-calico apron. 

“Now,” said the philosopher, “ action 
without thought is folly. Let me ponder 
upon the first step to be pursued.” 

And seating himself upon the edge of the 
wood-box, crossing his legs under the brown- 
calico apron, Mr. Kauft solemnly laid hold 
a his mustache, and proceeded to con- 
sider. 

But what a commotion there was in the 
kitchen! A domestic philosopher was such 
a funny spectacle to this humble region, 
that all its smutty inhabitants were con- 
vulsed with mirth, The old and dignified 
clock in the corner put both his hands be- 
fore his face and broke forth into an actual 
chuckle, which he vainly tried to disguise by 
striking the hour some ten minutes before 
time. The kitten whirled about after her 
tail, in an equally idle attempt to conceal her 
feelings, Thefire sputtered and roared, in 
the rudest maaner possible; every chair 
stvod on three legs, and creaked; the mo- 
lasses jug shook his fat sides unobserved 
behind the flour barrel; the newly boiled 
potatoes in the pan on the tabie, —the po- 
tatoes that Mrs. Kauff had planned to fry for 
dinner, — heedless of their coming destruc- 
tion, rolled over on their backs snd split 
their jackets with laughter; the pump gig- 
se till the tears ran out of his spout; the 

at-irons, every one, stood on their heads; 


Cautiously to see if Mrs, Kauff was really 


and the silly broom, exhausted with hilarity, 
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leaned against the wall,and wiped her eyes 
on a spider’s web. But none of these signs 
of anarchy and contempt were marked by 
the new ruler, who, still caressing his upper 
lip, spoke thoughtfully to himself. 

“ It seems reasonable to me,” he said, “ to 
carry into these household matters the great 
fundamental principle of the conditioning 
and the conditioned. Hot water is undoubt- 
edly the essential condition for clean dishes. 
I will therefore fill this suitable tin pan,” tak- 
ing down from the upper shelf a peculiarly 
large and shiny one, which Mrs. Kauff kept 
exclusively for mixing bread, “with water 
from the kettle, and the dishes which are to 
be washed I will place within.” 

Suiting the deed to the word, the philos- 
opher surprised the aristocratic pan with a 
generous drink of boiling water, and placed 
the emptied kettle back upon the stove. 
Then passing with stately tread into the 
dining-room, he ‘gathered up into his 
hands several pitchers and saucers and tea- 
cups, and would have placidly returned to 
the sink, save that the cream pitcher, gilt- 
edged and saucy by nature, and disposed to 
assert herself over the staid cold-water jug 
and the ill-bred oyster can, vexed moreover 
at the unworthy f nelle of her cream, and 
thinking tv play the philosopher a .little 
trick, skipped lightly over his thumb to the 
floor, where, alas for the day of her pride! 
she broke her nose against the unsympa- 
thetic table-leg. 

“ My wife’s favorite pitcher!” exclaimed 
the philosopher, in some dismay, and he 
dropped the other dishes hastily from his 
hanas {into the hot water, where he heard an 
ominous snap, as if sumething were mali- 
ciously going to pieces, but had no time to 
investigate, his attention being immediately 
diverted to the empty tea-kettle, quarreling 
with the hot flame beneath it, and presently 
cracked its poor temper, as a sharp report 
testified. f 

“There!” cried Mr. Kauff, hastily turn- 
ing the back damper, and snatching off the 
kettle, “1 knew Mrs. Kauff left too hot a 
fire. Why can’t women learn to be consid- 
erate? She should have told me to kee 
the kettie full, Dear me! Where does all 
this smoke come from?” 

For the back damper being closed, and 
’ Mr. Kauff having neglected to place a lid 

over the stove hole which the removal of the 
kettle had left open, the green wood, which 
Mrs, Kauff was burning tor economy’s sake, 
had improved the opportunity to puff a 
cloud of smoke into the kitchen in general 
and the philosopher’s eyes in particular. 

Meanwhile the dishes on the dining-table 
were taking advantage of his absence, and 
were engaged in applauding the fast-meltin 
butter, who was conducting himself heroi- 


capturing him and holding him tight by 
legs and wings. Mr. Kauff's first impulse 
was one of resentment against the captive, 
but he checked himself on the verge of a 
murderous intention, composed his some- 
what ruffled spirits, and reflected. 

“Itis hardly rational,” Le said to himself, 
“that inthis matter I should side with the 
butter against the fly. Such is the way of 
housewives, yet surely we men must per- 
ceive that a breathing, seeing, walking fly 
has more in common with us human crea- 
tures than. inanimate, unconscious, inex- 
pressive butter. Necessity compels me to 
refuse this fly a share of the butter, since my 
need of butter is higher than the fly’s, but 
of the enjoyment of existence, which we 
alike ve in greater or less degree, 
even although he may diminish my portion 
by his buzzing, I will not deprive him, but 
will free him from his uncongenial surround- 
ings. 

So saying, the philosopher carefully disen- 
tangled the iegs of his unhappy fellow-crea- 
ture from the butter, and placed him, still 
unable to fly, on the doorstep in the sun to 
be dried. This little deed of philanthropy 
pleased the kitten so much that she winked 
her left eye and grinned like a Cheshire be- 
hind her master’s back, but when he turned 
about, she was sitting up with a grave and 
even severe countenance, washing her 


ws. 
Pe] have fulfilled my obligation to the fly,” 
murmured the philosopher. “I do not fail 
in duty toward the animal creature, yet the 
boundary line between us, although it seems 
so dim and variable, certainly marks a wide 
distinction. Look at that cat now! No 
memory! no imagination! no sense of 
beauty ! no sense of the ludicrous! no capa 
bility for moral sin!” 

And the philosopher passed on to accom- 
pany the cold steak and muffins to the chi- 
na closet_and the salt and pickles to the re- 


with a naughty grimace and jumped down 
upon the doorstep to eat up the fly. 

By this time the water in the dish-pan had 
pupeedy become cold, and as Mr. Kauff 

ad piled all the dishes in together, the tum- 
blers were sulky to think they must be 
washed by the side of the breakfast plates, 
and the silver used bad language to the 
gtidiron. The more trouble they all made the 
philosopher, the better they seemed to like 
it. They danced about in the pan, slippin 
through his fingers when he tried to pic 
them up, they broke off their ears and 
handles, they persuaded the carving knife 
to turn around and cut his thumb, they 
coaxed the damp and sepeee towels not to 


g | wipe then dry, and challenged each other to 


cally in a tournament with a large fly, finally 


slide off the shelf into the wood-box. 
The spirit of insurrection spread all 


frigerator, while pussy scratched her nose — 
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through the queenless dominion. The cat 
ate the cold meat that Mrs. Kauff had left 
out for her husband’s dinner; the broom got 
between his legs, when he attempted to 
sweep, and nearly tripped him up; the dust 
flew down his throat, and made him cough 
and sneeze; the fire took an unceremonious 
leave, and went out without saying goud-by ; 
the bolster hid bebind the chair until the bed 
was laboriously made and neatly tucked in 
without it, and then insisted that everything 
be torn to pieces for its accommodation; the 
coverlet grew too short, and the blankets 
grew too long; the pillows, which he strove 
for several minutes to pat and smooth into a 
rounded respectability, leaned against each 
other with a tipsy, disgraceful irregularity of 
outline, as if to give the beholder the im- 
ression that they had been thrown at the 

bed from the other side of the street; the 
chairs forgot their accustomed stations, and 
fixed themselves in awkward attitudes 

ainst the walls, punching him with their 
cate elbows as he passed by; the eggs, 
salt, milk, lard, flour, sugar also joined in a 
plot to humiliate him by resulting ia a black- 
ened mass which he murderously presented 
to his neighDor’s chiokens; and altogether 
the flaxen mustache of the philosopher 
drooped more and more about the corners 
of his unsmiling mouth. 

“ Clarence dear, have you had a pleasant 
day?” asked the brisk voice of little Mrs. 
Kauff, as she glided out of the twilight into 
her husband’s arms. 

“ No, my love,” responded the philosopher 
meekly. His necktie was awry, his coat was 
rumpled, one hand was tied up in a handker- 
— and he lay at full length upon the study 

un e. 

re cracker crumbs and ents of 
gingersnaps on the fluor betrayed the din- 
ner to which he had served himself from the 
pantry shelves. 

“1s supper ready, dear? I’m sobungry,” 
wickedly asked the wife. | 

The philosopher was silent for a moment, 
and then — in a hesitating voice, — 

“] thought perhaps you might have been 
sea-sick on the water, and would n’t care for 
supper. I believe there is syrup and per- 
haps a plate cf pickles, and I think I left a 
few gingersnaps.” 

Mrs. Kaufi smiled and put away her bon- 


net. Then she moved singing through the 
rooms, every particle of dust dancing out of 
the way, as she advanced, and every table 
and chair and ornament, at a touch from her 
slender hand, springing with alacrity into its 
proper niche. The broom stepped up with 
a bow and swept away the crumbs beside 
the lounge; the fire instantly took the hint, 
as she caressingly touched the kindlings 
with a match, and responded by a blaze of 
cheer and comfort; the dishes scarcely 
needed the suggestion of her fingers to find 
their most gracefu! grouping upon the snowy 
table-cloth ; the strawberries, which she had 
brought with her, blushed at the broken 
nose of the cream pitcher, but the pot of 
mucilage promised to make it as good as new 
by tomorrow ; and the hot biscuits were so 
light-hearted that even Mr. Kauff’s sad face 
relaxed into a smile. Altogether, it was a 
prompt and pleasant meal to which his wife 
had summoned him, and one which he hon- 
ored by the silent flattery of a most unphil- 
osophical and indiscriminating appetite. 

“Is your tea as strong as you like it, 
dear?” asked Mrs. Kauff. 

“Very nice, very nice indeed,” replied the 
philosopher. 

“The butter seems to me a little salt,” 
suggested the lady of the house. 

“ Not at all, I assure you,” responded her 
husband. 

“] bought these oysters at the market as 
I came up, and I am not sure that they are 
as fresh as those we get from the fish ped- 
dler,” murmured Mrs. Kauff, supping a 
spoonful of the soup critically. 

“They are delicious — delicious,” assert- 
ed the philosopher. 

“ In fact,” he added, having finally emptied 
the last dish and pushed back his chair from 
the table, “I have been thinking, my dear, 
that if you and I were in a universe of house- 
keepers,—a universe populated upon the 
principle of the survival of the fittest, —I 
should not survive, my love, as long as you. 
And what is more, Mrs. Kauff, r am per- 
suaded that it is not contrary to the fiat of 
philosophy that a housekeeper who cannot 
read Mill may be yet a very essential factor 
in the progress of the race, tending perhaps, 
my love, toward the promotion of the ulti- 
mate good of being no less effectually than 
a philosopher who cannot wear an apron.” 
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ERE Mexic’s waters kiss. the feet 
Of Galveston’s fair isle; 
Where “‘ June-born roses blush and blow, 
And skies of autumn 2mile,” — 
A maiden dwelt, of beauteous form, 
And free from art and guile. 


°T was when the summer days were long, 
And beautiful the night, 

The mocking-bird gave forth its song 
Unto the clear starlight, 

There came to me sweet Geraldine, 
So lovely and so bright. 


The nightingale sang out for love, 
The jasmine spread its bloom, 
The cooing of the turtle-dove 
Was heard from out the gloom, 
The orange opened in the grove, 
The violet shed its rich perfume. 
With fawn-like steps and dreamy eyes, 
Came Geraldine so fair; 
A smile like dawn upon her lips, 
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And loose her dark-brown hair; 
Her queenly form so full of grace, 
Her fave all free from care. 


She held me in her warm embrace, 
My soul was captive there, 

I felt her breath upon my face, 
I loved that dark-brown hair, 

I worshiped her so full of grace, 
My heart she did ensnare. 


Now weeks and months and years have passed, 
And lost is Geraldine. 

Yet dreamy eyes do haunt me still, 
And seem on me to shine: 

My heart is still a captive there, 
Where blooms the eglautine. 


And ever in my dreams I hear 
The sound of Mexix’s wave, 
And with it comes the voice of one 
Whose love my soul could save, 
Whose lightest word would open wide 
The portals of the grave. 


POOR MRS. BABBS. 


BY THOMAS ADDISON. 


IRABEAU once observed of a corpu- 
: lent person, “He has only been 
created to show to what extent the human 
skin will stretch without bursting;” put 
surely the witty Frenchman had only the 
most superficial acquaintance with the 
world of obesity to venture such a shallow 
remark. There was Mrs. Laurilla Babbs, 
for instance,a lady as to whose exceeding 
corpulency there could be but one possible 
opinion. Her skin did not evince the 
slightest tendency to split open or give way 
to inward pressure of any kind. On the 
contrary, it hung in graceful folds from her 
chin until lost in the massy depths of her 
neck, and probably, from all appearance, 
rolled undulatingly on to the very tips of her 
mountainous toes. But then, perhaps Mrs. 
Babbs made a grand exception to the gener- 
al rule, and Mirabeau was right after 


Poor Mrs. Babbs! she was born to ad- 
versity. When, as a girl, she was courted 
by Mr. Babbs, that estimable young man ex- 
perienced no difficulty in encircling her 
supple waist with his strong right arm; as 
certain flaming calico gowns in Mrs. Babbs’s 
garret bore undeniable testimony. Even 
after several years of married life her slender 
figure was at once the pride of her 
heart and the delight of her eyes. Then, 
for no well-ascertained reason, Mrs. Babbs 
commenced to grow stout, and Mr. Babbs’s 
breast for a time was filled with tumultuous 
hopes that an event of peculiar interest to 
his house might soon transpire. But as the 
months rolled fruitlessly by, and Mrs. Babbs 
persisted in growing aimlessly stouter and 
stouter, Mr. Babbs could no longer conceal 
from himself the deplorable fact that his 
wife was simply trifling with his expecta 
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tions, and had no intention of gratifying his 
fond desire. 

Not very long after this mournful dis- 
covery, Mr. Babbs was brought into the 
house one day in a dying condition. He had 
fallen from a load of hay and impaled 
himself on a picket fence; though why 
it would not have been just as easy to 
fall on the side farthest from the fence, Mrs. 
Babbs could never satisfactorily determine. 
Perhaps Mr. Babbs knew what he was 
about when the accident happened; he 
certainly met his fate with unprecedented 
coolness, and did not evince a single regret 
at leaving the world, even in the very midst 
of the hayirg Season. 

Physically, Mrs. Babbs bore this affliction 
bravely. Grief seemed to agree with her, 
and she thrived amazingly under its leaden 
rule. But her temper suffered proportion- 
ately. It enraged her that she could not 
dwindle sadly away, and droop disconsolate- 
ly, and look sweetly interesting, as Mrs, 
Taevetie Lysse had done when her lamented 
spouse was ferried over the Acheron. She 
swallowed untold measures of vinegar with 
her soup and beans, and rigidly eschewed 

tatoes and butter and other such genera- 
hn of adipose matter; but it was of no 
avail. Each day brought its own additional 

uota of flesh, and laid it upon her unwilling 
shoulders, like a veritable Old Man of the 
Mountain; and Mrs. Babbs was constrained 
to stagger on under the load in spite of the 
att and continued protests of her wrathful 
soul. 

Mrs. Babbs was in the habit of secretly 
ascertaining her avoirdupois by means of 
the hay-scale in the barn; and at one time, 
for a period of nearly six months, to her un- 
utterable joy she discovered that not one ex- 
tra pound was being added to her obesity. 

It was during these halcyon days that 
wild ideas of possible matrimony filled her 
mind ; and as the Rev. Mr. Job Snigglewig 
opportunely crossed her puth at this junc- 
ture, she decked out her substantial charms 
in the most becoming manner, and lavished 
all her powers of fascination for his enslave- 
ment. But, for certain reasons, the Rev. 
Mr. Snigglewig was an exceedingly difficult 

rson to enslave; and before she could 

ing all her little artifices to bear on him 
her brief hour of respite had slipped away 
and she was plunged once more into the 
gloomy depths of despair. 

_ One dark day the impartial hay-scale noti- 
fied her that the fatting process was ayain 
in full operation, and that her burden, in- 
Stead of being lightened, was about to be 
made still greater. 

Every desperate recourse Mrs. Babbs 
could think-of was tried to check this cor- 

I rebellion against her will ; but in vain. 
y ‘by day she increased in globularity 


and in weight. Her mighty step made the 
windows rattle again in their sashes ; and 
the circumference of her waist, or, at least, 
that part of her body marked out by apron- 
strings and popularly supposed to be her 
waist, was a secret which she and her dress- 
maker alone possessed. 
As a last resort, Dr. Anatom was called 
in. That learned gentlemen requested a 
glimpse of his patient’s tongue, felt her 
Ete, and inquired her symptons. Mrs. 
abbs tartly informed him that she thought 
he must be blind if he could not see her 
symptoms for himself without asking her to 
point them out; whereupon Dr. Anatom 
gently rubbed his nose for a moment, and 
sagely pronounced the trouble an anasarcous 
affection of the cellular membrane, —or 
something equally intelligible to Mrs. Babbs, 
—and promised to send some pills that 
might, or, at least, ought, to afford her re- 
lief in this extremity. 

The pills came, but no relief with them; 
and Mrs. Babbs, after consigning her medi- 
cal adviser to well-merited oblivion, settled 
into a deep apathy of mind from which she 
would not allow herself to be aroused. She 
lost all interest in the hay-scale, refused to 
see her friends, resigned the presidency of 
the sewing society, and would not set foot 
out-of-doors for fear she might excite the 
animadversion of the small boys in the 
neighborhood. Her sole occupation and 
amusement consisted in cultivating the af- 
fections of a hybrid terrier, a snuff-colored, 
crapulous beast, with rattling ciaws and fe- 
tid breath, that passed three-fourths of its 
time in uneasy slumber, and the remainin 
fourth in alternate fits of wheezing a 
coughing, in ridiculous imitation of its mis- 
tress. 

And still Mrs. Babbs grew stouter; or 
else the chairs and doorways had shrunk 
amazingly. But one day a faint streak of 
silver edged the dark-hanging clouds of her 
despair. A newspaper paragraph, setting 
forth the wonderful cures of undue corpu- 
lency, no matter by what superinduced, 
effected by an eminent physician in the 
adjacent city, fell under her eye. Hope 
once more sprang up in Mrs. Babbs’s breast. 
She opened a correspondence with the man 
of miracles, gently hinting at her ample 
girth and the unhappiness it caused her. 
The eminent physician was honored by Mrs. 
Babbs’s application. He would cure her or 
refuse all recompense for his services; but 
as Mrs. Babbs declined visiting him, he 
would be under the necessity of visiting her 
and taking her measure for divers electro- 
magnetic braces, belts, and pads, of which 
his course of treatment consisted. This 
would incur extra expense; but Mrs. Babbs 


cared not a fig for any expense if she could 


only be relieved of the fatty envelope in 
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And loose her dark-brown hair; 
Her queenly form so full of grace, 
Her fave all free from care. 


She held me in her warm embrace, 
My soul was captive there, 

I felt her breath upon my face, 
I loved that dark-brown hair, 

I worshiped her so full of grace, 
My heart she did ensnare. 


Now weeks and months and years have passed, 
And lost is Geraldine. 

Yet dreamy eyes do haunt me still, 
And seem on me to shine: 

My heart is still a captive there, 
Where blooms the eglautine. 


And ever in my dreams I hear 
The sound of Mexix’s wave, 
And with it comes the voice of one 
Whose love my soul could save, 
Whose lightest word would open wide 
The portals of the grave. 
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IRABEAU once observed of a corpu- 
lent person, “He has only been 
created to show to what extent the human 
skin will stretch without bursting;” put 
surely the witty Frenchman had only the 
most superficial acquaintance with the 
world of obesity to venture such a shallow 
remark. There was Mrs. Laurilla Babbs, 


for instance,a lady as to whose exceeding 


corpulency there could be but one possible 
opinion. Her skin did not evince the 
slightest tendency to split open or give wa. 
to inward pressure of any kind, On the 
contrary, it hung in graceful folds from her 
chin until lost in the massy depths of her 
neck, and probably, from all appearance, 
rolled undulatingly on to the very tips of her 
mountainous toes. But then, perhaps Mrs. 
Babbs made a grand exception to the gener- 
al rule, and Mirabeau was right after 


Poor Mrs. Babbs! she was born to ad- 
versity. When, as a girl, she was courted 
by Mr. Babbs, that. estimable young man ex- 
perienced no difficulty in encircling her 
supple waist with his strong right arm; as 
certain flaming calico gowns in Mrs. Babbs’s 
garret bore undeniable testimony. Even 
after several years of married life her slender 
figure was at once the pride of her 
heart and the delight of her eyes. Then, 
for no well-ascertained reason, Mrs. Babbs 


y | commenced to grow stout, and Mr. Babbs’s 


breast for a time was filled with tumultuous 
hopes that an event of peculiar interest to 
his house might soon transpire. But as the 
months atom, fruitlessly by, and Mrs. Babbs 
persisted in growing aimlessly stouter and 
stouter, Mr. Babbs could no longer conceal 
from himself the deplorable fact that his 
wife was simply trifling with his expecta 
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tions, and had no intention of gratifying his 
fond desire. 

Not very long after this mournful dis- 
covery, Mr. Babbs was brought into the 
house one day in a dying condition. . He had 
fallen from a load of hay and impaled 
himself on a picket fence; though why 
it would not have been just as easy to 
fall on the side farthest from the fence, Mrs. 
Babbs could never satisfactorily determine. 
Perhaps Mr. Babbs knew what he was 
about when the accident happened; he 
certainly met his fate with unprecedented 
coolness, and did not evince a single regret 
at leaving the world, even in the very midst 
of the hayirg season. 

Physically, Mrs. Babbs bore this affliction 
bravely. Grief seemed to agree with her, 
and she thrived amazingly under its leaden 
rule. But her temper suffered proportion- 
ately. It enraged her that she could not 
dwindle sadly away, and droop disconsolate- 
ly, and look sweetly interesting, as Mrs. 
Lacretio Lysse had done when her lamented 
spouse was ferried over the Acheron. She 
swallowed untold measures of vinegar with 
her soup and beans, and rigidly eschewed 
ee, and butter and other such genera- 

rs of adipose matter; but it was of no 
avail. Each day brought its own additional 

uota of flesh, and laid it upon her unwilling 
shoulders, like a veritable Old Man of the 
Mountain; and Mrs. Babbs was constrained 
to stagger on under the load in spite of the 
— and continued protests of her wrathful 
soul. 

Mrs. Babbs was in the habit of secretly 
ascertaining her avoirdupois by means of 
the hay-scale in the barn; and at one time, 
for a period of nearly six months, to her un- 
utterable joy she discovered that not one ex- 
tra pound was being added to her obesity. 

It was during these halcyon days that 
wild ideas of possible matrimony filled her 
mind ; and as the Rev. Mr. Job Snigglewig 
opportunely crossed her puth at this junc- 
ture, she decked out her substantial charms 
in the most becoming manner, and lavished 
all her powers of fascination for his enslave- 
ment. But, for certain reasons, the Rev. 
Mr. Snigglewig was an exceedingly difficult 

rson to enslave; and before she could 

ing all her little artifices to bear on him 
her brief hour of respite had slipped away 
and she was piunged once more into the 
gloomy depths of despair. 

One dark day the impartial hay-scale noti- 
fied her that the fatting process was ayain 
in full operation, and that her burden, in- 


stead of being lightened, was about to be: 


made still greater. 

Every desperate recourse Mrs. Babbs 
could think of was tried to check this cor- 
sat rebellion against her will ; but in vain. 

y by day she increased in globularity 


and in weight. Her mighty step made the 
windows rattle again in their sashes ; and 
the circumference of her waist, or, at least, 
that part of her body marked out by apron- 
strings and popularly supposed to be her 
waist, was a secret which she and her dress- 
maker alone possessed. 

As a last resort, Dr. Anatom was called 
in. That learned gentlemen requested a 
glimpse of his patient’s tongue, felt her 
nee and inquired her symptons. Mrs. 

abbs tartly informed him that she thought 
he must be blind if he could not see her 
symptoms for himself without asking her to 
point them out; whereupon Dr. Anatom 
gently rubbed his nose for a moment, and 
sagely pronounced the trouble an anasarcous 
affection of the cellular membrane, —or 
something equally intelligible to Mrs. Babbs, 
—and promised to send some pills that 
might, or, at least, ought, to afford her re- 
lief in this extremity. 

The pills came, but no relief with them; 
and Mrs. Babbs, after consigning her medi- 
cal adviser to well-merited oblivion, settled 
into a deep apathy of mind from which she 
would not allow herself to be aroused. She 
lost all interest in the hay-scale, refused to 
see her friends, resigned the presidency of 
the sewing society, and would not set foot 
out-of-doors for fear she might excite the 
animadversion of the soul boys in the 
neighborhood. Her sole occupation and 
amusement consisted in cultivating the af- 
fections of a hybrid terrier, a snuff-colored, 
crapulous beast, with rattling claws and fe- 
tid breath, that passed three-fourths of its 
time in uneasy slumber, and the remainin 
fourth in alternate fits of wheezing a 
coughing, in ridiculous imitation of its mis- 
tress. 

And still Mrs. Babbs grew stouter; or 
else the chairs and doorways had shrunk 
amazingly. But one day a faint streak of 
silver edged the dark-hanging clouds of her 
despair. A newspaper paragraph, setting 
forth the wonderful cures of undue corpu- 
lency, no matter by what superinduced, 
effected by an eminent physician in the 
adjacent city, fell under her eye. Hope 
once more sprang up in Mrs. Babbs’s breast. 
She opened a correspondence with the man 
of miracles, gently hinting at her ample 
girth and the unhappiness it caused her. 
The eminent physician was honored by Mrs. 
Babbs’s application. He would cure her or 
refuse all recompense for his services ; but 
as Mrs. Babbs declined visiting him, he 
would be under the necessity of visiting her 
and taking her measure for divers electro- 
magnetic braces, belts, and pads, of which 
his course of treatment consisted. This 
would incur extra expense; but Mrs. Babbs 


cared not a fig for any expense if she could 
only be relieved of the fatty envelope in 
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which she was incased; so the eminent 
eat was sent for. 

he day after Mrs. Babbs had despatched 
her summons, a middle-aged gentleman with 
very red whiskers, and a necktie to match, 
set off with a diamond of immense peer 
tions, though of rather uncertain brilliancy, 
made his appearance at her door. Mrs. 
Babbs was much pleased with the eminent 
promptness, and made colossal 

aste to let him in, 

“Mrs. Babbs, I presume,” said the 
stranger, lifting his hat, and gazing uneasily 
at Mrs. Babbs’s dog, which was sniffing 
suspiciously about his heels. 

“Yes, sir. Won't you walk in?” ans- 
wered Mrs. Babbs, with a large smile. 
“ Here, Maggie, et, come away from the 
doctor, — he’s a friend.” 

Magyie gave a final sniff at the boots, 
wheezed laboriously a few times, and trotted 
ponderously after her mistress to the parlor. 

“ So you expected me?” inquired the doc- 
tor, taking a seat opposite Mrs. Babbs, and 
carefully rearranging his necktie. 

“Oh, yes. Not quite so soon, perhaps ; 
but I thought it would n’t be long “fore you 
*d come.” 

“ Hum,” said the doctor, looking slightly 
perplexed. 

Mrs. Babbs coughed, and softly patted 
her knee to Maggie, who feebly clambered 
into her lap; but finding the accommodations 
rather limited speedily sought a more con- 
venient resting place under the sofa. 

The doctor gazed at Mrs. Babbs with a 
critic’s eye. 

“Only twenty-five stone or so,” he mur- 
mured to himself, disappointedly. “ I thought 
she was much larger. But I can’t tell so 
well while she ’s sitting down; perhaps 
she weighs more.” Then aloud to Mrs. 
Babbs, “ How old are you, ma’am?” 

A wave of color floated up from Mrs, 
Babbs’s neck and gradually suffused her 
face. 
“| dunno as thet ’s got ennything ter do 
with the matter,” she said, with some as- 
perity. 

“ dh, no offence, ma’am, no offence. I 
only wanted to know in order to better esti- 
mate your chances.” 

Mrs. Babbs was never so tempted in all 
her life to tell a lie; but she remembered 
the great interest she had at stake, and de- 
cided in favor of the truth. 

“ T won’t be forty-four until next Novem- 
ber,” she whispered, 

“ Good heavens! as old as that!” ex- 
claimed the doctor, strangely startled. 

“T don’t consider thet sech an alarmin’ 
age, sir,” wheezed Mrs. Babbs, crossly. 

The doctor recovered himself, immediate- 


Me Of course it is n’t, my dear madam,” he 


said, npplegeteaiiy- “You ‘re just in the 
prime of life. I was simply surprised that 
one with so youthful a face should be 
obliged to confess to such a— well, rather 
mature period of life.” 

Mrs. Babbs would have given worlds now 
had she only pruned the odd years from the 
figure she had stated, But it was too late; 
so she contented herself with bestowing an 
appreciative smile upon the doctor for his 
compliment. 

The doctor pulled, thoughtfully, at the 
lobe of his ear for a moment. 

“It’s too bad,” he muttered. “If she 'd 
been ten years younger, now, there might 
have been some hope; but forty-four! Too 
old, too old, I fear.” 

Then, pulling out a Russia-leather memo- 
randum-book, he made a short entry 1n it. 

“Will you oblige me by standing, Mrs, 
Babbs?” he said, sucking the end of his 
pencil, and holding his book open with his 
thumb, “I should like to study your entire 
proportions all at once.” 

Mrs. Babbs coughed confusedly. It 
seemed to her that the doctor had a 
very blunt and disagreeable way of putting 
things. Nevertheless, with an effort, she 
rose to her feet. 

Maggie crawled from under the sofa to see 
what was going on. 

“Hum,” said the doctor, sucking his pen- 
cil harder, and swinging his left foot with 
some violence. “About five foot four, I 
should say, Mrs. Babbs.” 

“ Ef you mean my height, thet ’s jest it,” 
replied Mrs. Babbs, growing red again, and 
gazing with some disquietude at the memo 
randum-book, in which the doctor was 
making another entry. 

“ Hum,” repeated the doctor, looking in a 
far-off sort of way at Mrs. Babbs. 

Mrs. Babbs coughed, and wondered what 

“ Weight?” inquired the doctor, holding 
his book in for another entry. 

“Must you know how much I weigh, 
roegd ?” exclaimed poor Mrs. Babbs, pite- 
ously. 

“Certainly, ma’am. That ranks above 
a ge in such a case as yours.” 

“Qh, dear! Well, ef I must tell, I must,” 
answered Mrs. Babbs, getting out her 
handkerchief, and slyly wiping away a tear 
that would persist in y Fa a her right eye. 
“ The las’ time | weighed myself 1 teched 
three hund’ed an’ sixty-one pounds, an’ I 
know I ’ve gained sence then, — I kin tell it 
by dress.” : 

“ Hum, hum,” said the doctor, a gleam of 
satisfaction shooting from his eyes, “That 
’s not so bad after all. So you think you ‘re 
gaining all the time, do you?” , 

“Yes, I ’m sartin of it, doctor,” 

Mrs. Babbs, making ready to sit down. 
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“ Don’t sit down yet, if you please, Mrs. 
Babbs,” said the doctor. “I want to meas- 
ure you first.” 

Mrs. Babbs sighed dolorously. 

The doctor took 2 - measure from his 

et, and approac er. 
eee me oom — the waist first, I think. 
Yes — the — waist —first. Forty-nine inch- 
es! why, that ’s not bad, not bad at all. I 
must put that down.” The memorandum- 
book was again called into play. “ Now the 
arm, Mrs. Babbs ; just above the elbow.” 

Mrs. Babbs reluctantly extended her 


arm. 

“ Not quite eighteen inches!” exclaimed 
the doctor, disappointedly. “ You ought to 
have a better arm than that with such a 
waist.” 

“ Why — why what do you mean, doctor?” 
inquired poor Mrs. Babbs, sinking into her 
chair in a bewildered way. 

“Let me see,” said the doctor with an ab- 
stracted air, paying no attention to Mrs. 
Babbs’s remark. “ Letme see, — age, forty- 
four; height, five foot four; weight, three 
sixty-one; waist, forty-nine inches; arm, 
seventeen and three quarter inches, Won't 
do, I ’m afraid, won’t do. Too old for 


much improvement, and beside, the height | h 


’s against her. Seems a pity, too. Plenty 
of good material, but not cultivated properly. 
No care taken of it, I should judge. Tet, 
tet, it’s too bad. Do you eat plenty of good 
fattening food, Mrs. Babbs ? potatoes, mush, 
oatmeal, and auch things?” 

“Goodness gracious me!” gasped Mrs. 
Babbs. “What air you talkin’ "bout, doc- 
tor? Do you Lege wan’t ter git enny 
fatter’n lam? Why, I thought you was goin’ 
ter do suthin’ fer me thet would lean me 
down. I can’t un’erstan’ you,” 

Mrs. Babbs clutched at the arms of her 

chair in dire confusion of mind, and iooked 
Mg at the doctor for a comforting re- 
Ply: 
“ Why, the woman ’s as mad as a March 
hare,” said the doctor, retreating hastily to 
the other. side of the room, and peering 
about for some convenient exit in case of 
necessity. 

Maggie commenced barking furiously. 

“Shet up, you dratted fool!” cried her 
mistress, fiercely. 

The dog stopped in astonishment at this 
unusual mode of command, and slunk de- 
jectedly under the sofa, where she growled 
and wheezed forth her reproaches from time 
to time. 

“Now,” continued Mrs. Babbs, trans- 
ferring her attention to the stupefied doctor, 
“what does all this jew-jewing mean, I sh’d 
like ter know? Hev you come here ter 
make game 0” me, or hev you come ter 
Measure me fer them ‘lectric things you 
made sech a fuss about in your letters as 


wonderful great in gittin’ rid 
t 

“God save us, madam,” answered the be- 
wildered man. “I don’t kuow what you 
are talking of. I know nothing of the elec- 
tric things you are pleased to mention.” 

“What!” cried Mrs. Babbs, rising to her 
feet. “ A’n’t you Doctor Magnito?” 

“Good Lord! no, madame, no! My 
name is Grampus, — Doctor Eugene Gramp- 
us, veterinary surgeon and general man- 
aging agent of Ripp & Tipp’s great collec- 
tion of living curiosities.” 

“W — what!” exclaimed Mrs. Babbs, 
more dazed than ever. “Then what biz- 
ness hev you ter be a measurin’ me, an’ ask- 
in’ all sorts of impertinent questions "bout 
me?” 

“Why, my dear madam, I thought you 
expected me. I thought by the kind recep- 
tion you gave me that you understood my 
errand; that the young man who informed 
me of you had also informed you of my in- 
tended visit.” 

“Young man! Errand! Explain your- 
self, sir. I’m sure I can’t un’erstan’ you,” 
said Mrs. Babbs, mopping up the great 
—— of perspiration that beaded her fore- 

ead. 


* Why, a young man from this place, —I 
can’t recall his name at this moment, — 
whom I met in the city, told me about you; 
how — how large you were; and as we are 
out of a— well, to be plain, a fat woman, 
just at present, I thought I ’d come down 
and Jook at you” — 

“Me! a fat woman in a circus!” screame 
ed Mrs. Babbs, getting purple in the face. 
“Why-- I — you — why” — 

“No offence, I hope, my dear madame,” 
interrupted Dr. Grampus, humbly. “) sin- 
cerely hope po offence. I really thought 
you desired the position —a g lucrative 
one, I assure you, if you were eligible — or 
else I would not have been so abrupt. I 
beg a thousand pardons for the intrusion, — 
a thousand pardons. I assure you not a 
syllable of this unpleasant affair shall ever 
be whispered by me.” 

“Oh, I—I see it all now,” sobbed poor 
Mrs. Babbs, sinking into her chair again, 
and weeping bitterly. “Some mis’able 
scamp has ben makin’ game o’ my misfor- 
tune, an’— Who was the young man, 
Dr. Grampus? Jest gimme his name, an’ I 
*ll see he ’s made ter suffer fer this, —oh, 
I! see he ’s made ter suffer fer it !” 

“And so wiil I, dear madam. If I can 
only lay my fingers on him once he ’Il be a 
fit candidate for Ripp & Tipp’s collection, I 
assure you. Let me see,—he said his 
name was Hankton,— John Hankton. Yes, 
that’s it. Do you know him ?” 

“There a’n’t nobody in town o’ thet 


name,” sobbed Mrs. Babbs. “He must 
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hev give you a false’ name, the mis’able 
rogue.” 
“ That ’s so, that’s so, I dare say he was 
too sharp to sail under true colors,” mused 
' the doctor. “Anyway, Mrs. Babbs,” he 
i continued, after a moment, “I never forget 
faces, and I know my memory won’t fail me 
4 now. I’m going to look through this town 
until I find the rascally instigator of this — 
on my part — unwitting outrage; and if I 
find him he /Il receive the chastisement he 
so richly deserves, never fear that.” 

And Dr. Grampus shook Mrs. Babbs’s 
trembling hand sympathizingly and started 
for the door. 

“Here! here!” called Mrs. Babbs after 
him in quick alarm, “ You a’n’t goin’ off 

_ with all them figgers ’bout me in your pock- 


et!” 

i “Oh, I had forgotten that,” replied the 
; doctor, coming back hastily. He tore two 
if leaves from his memorandum-book. Onone 


he scribbled a few lines, and then handed 
both slips of paperto Mrs. Babbs. “There, 
* my dear madam, there is the wretched sou- 
F venir of my lamentable blunder ; and here is 


—— 


a slight atonement for it in the shape of a 
family pene to Ripp & Tipp’s great collec 
tion of living curiosities, whenever they 
come this way. Please accept it with my 
sincere apologies for past rudeness and 
hearty good wishes for your future wel 
fare. 

With this graceful sentiment Dr. Gramp- 
us made his bow and withdrew. 

Poor Mrs. Babbs! It took her many a 
burdensome day to forget the misery of 
that unfortunate game of cross-purposes, 
And when Dr. Magnito descended upon her 
with all the elaborate apparatus for anatomi- 
cal measurements, that eminent physician 
was considerably astonished at her minute 
investigation of bis indentity and individual 
ity. He was even obliged to show her the 
marking on his linen before her suspicious 
anxiety could be fully allayed. And after 
all the tribulation she had been subjected to, 
the wonderful electro-magnetic braces, belts, 
and pads did her not one whit of good, 
She continued to wax exceeding great and 
increase in substance daily. 

Poor Mrs. Babbs! 


Of a deep-hid woodland lake, 
f Where the timid hart at dusty noon 
Was wont his thirst to slake. 


y And the forest green, with the fleecy sky, 
In blending hues hung o’er, 

4 And the fisher’s light canoe swept by, 

As it sought the further shore. 


And, as she gazed, she felt a thrill 
i Of new delight and pride, 
4 For the mirror told her heart the tale 
: That was dearer than all beside, — 


i ¥ That the rounded cheek, ard the beaming eye, 
f And the darkly clustering hair, 
And every line of her face and form, 
i Was a jewel rich and rare. 


* But who shall gather these jewels up, 
And wear them in his crown? 

ES And at whose feet shall I lay the wealth 

i Of my youth and beauty down? 


Avsurn, N.Y., Jury, 1883. 


A GIRL’S SOLILOQUY. 


BY WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 


“ Ah me! do I dream of heroes now, 
And not of the men that are? 

Shall we only gaze at the god-like sun, 

And scorn the paler star? 


“ But the sun as well as the star must fade, 
And the noblest work must die, 

And the hero whom my heart awaits 

May be as the filmy sky! 


“Could I take the blended good and ill 
In the man whom I'd hold dear? 
Could I lean on a bruised reed, nor fall, 

Through many a coming year? 


“Were it not a wiser, better part 
To bide as free as air, 

And be for the trees and birds and flowers 
But not for my hero, fair? 


“TI know not; but, if the whispering heart 
Dictates the words of truth, 

It were better to trust the bruised reed 

Than to mourn a loveless youth.” 
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A Neght of Terror. 


BY JOHN 


Or a bright and warm sunimer day, not 
long after the close of the civil war, 
two gentlemen were driving along a dry and 
dusty road in the direction of Grangeville, 
Texas. The one who held the lines was a 
middle-aged man of medium height, and 
sturdy build, with iron-gray hair and whis- 
kers, a round, ruddy face, and small gray 
eyes with a humorous twinkle. His com- 
panion was a young man, tall and slender, 
with dark eyes and hair, and a thoughtful 
cast of countenance. Their new and stylish 
Concord tov-buggy was whirled at a lively 
gait over the road, by a handsome pair of 
dark bay horses. The older man was quite 
loquacious, and entertained his young friend 
with an almost constant flow of narrative 
and anecdote, which both seemed to enjoy 
very highly, especially the chief speaker, 
who laughed loudly and freely at bis own 
jokes. 
It was a lonesome road over which they 
were passing. The houses were few and 
widely separated, and they had, since their 
early start in the morning, found no oppor- 
tunity to rest and refresh themselves, or 
their team. They were not atall displeased, 
therefore, when they came to a house bear- 
ing over its lintel the legend, in quaint and 
rudely shaped characters, “Hotel. Enter- 
tainment for Man and Beast.” They halted, 
hitched their team to a post, apparently 
planted for the purpose, and poo Mos Their 
expectations, which had not indeed been 
very highly aroused, fell at once several de- 

ees. The room had not a chair or a 

nch to sit upon ; the bar presented a beg- 
garly array of lonesome and emp‘y bottles, 
with three or four cracked and dirty glass- 
es; there was no one within sight or hear- 
ing, and it was only after a vigorous appli- 
cation of his ¢lenched fist to a door leadin 
inward that a sharp-looking boy responded, 
and assuming an expecvant attitude and a 
business air, inquired what was wanted. 

- “Can we get some dinner and have our 
horses fed, young man?” inquired the elder 
gentleman. 

“TI reckon we can set you up something 
to eat,” replied the lad, “ but we a’n’t got no 
hoss-feed.” 

“ How far is it to Grangeville ?” 

“Bout fifteen miles.” 

“ Well, what can you give us for dinner, 
and how soon can you get it ready?” 

“I dunno ; I ’ll ask mother,” said the boy, 
and disappeared through the doorway. Re- 
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turning in a few minutes, he announced, 
“ Corn bread and bacon and coffee, and you 
kin have it in "bout half a hour.” 

“ How does that strike you, Tom?” said 
the elder man to his companion. “ For my 
part I think I ’d rather hold out to Grange- 
ville; but 1f you hanker after a mess of corn 
and bacon | ’m willing to wait.” 

“I think we had better drive on,” said 
Tom, “The surroundings here are not ap- 
petizing.” 

“All right; come along. Hollo!” he 
continued, as his eye caught a heavily dise 
eae. poster on the wall, “what have we 

ere?” and he read aloud the following: — 


“$100.00 REWARD. 

“Stolen from the undersigned, in Co 
Christi, on the 9th day of June, a new Con- 
cord top-buggy, of stylish build; a hand- 
some and well-matched pair of dark bay 
horses, six years old, sixteen hands high, 
good travelers, and stylish action, lap-robe, 
whip, and so forth. The thieves are an el- 
derly man about five feet eight inches high, 
stout build, gray hair and whiskers, gray 
eyes and florid complexion, very talkative 
and cheeky, and dressed in a dark gray bus- 
iness suit, with white slouch hat, and a 
younger man, tall and slim, black hair and 
eyes, a hang-dog look and dark clothes. 

he above reward will be paid for the re- 
covery of the property and arrest of the 
thieves, or satisfactory information that they 
are dead. 

“ JAMES BURNETT.” 


“ They’ve us down fine, Tom,” con- 
tinued the older man as he finished readin 
the description ; “ but they ’ll have to cat 
us before they hang us. 1 guess we ’d bet- 
ter be in a hurry, for they may be close on 
our trail, By-by, young fellow, and when 
we come this way agaip try to have some- 
thing to feed us on.” And laughing merri- 
ly the two men went out, mounted the buggy 
and drove away. 

The boy had looked and listened with 
wide-eyed wonder at the episode of the 
hand-bill. He had no doubt that his visi- 
tors were the men described in the poster, 
and that he had been talking with a pair of 
veritable horse-thieves, — desperate fellows, 
who might have cut his throat and plundered 
the place if they had known it held anything 
worth taking. If he could only capture 
them, and secure the reward! The lad, 
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quick to think. His father was 
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though little more than sixteen years old, 
was shrewd and alert, — as — to act as 

rom home ; 
but after a short conference with his mother 
he repaired to the stable, saddled the brown 
colt, which was the pride of the family, and 
supposed to be the fastest “ cutter ” in those 
parts, and took a roundabout road at full 
speed for Grangeville. 

When our travelers arrived at their. desti- 
nation they found a large body of citizens, 
with the sheriff at their head, drawn up to 
receive them, and, finding themselves cov- 
ered by a number of rifles, shot-guns, re- 
volvers, pitchforks, clubs and other weapons, 
they surrendered at discretion. Seeing 
among the crowd the boy from the tavern, 
they needed no explanation of the reception, 
more cordial than courteous, that was ten- 
dered’ them, but thought it would only be 
civil to ask for one. 

They were promptly informed, in language 
both forcible and profane, that they were a 
pair of scoundrelly horse-thieves, and that if 
they escaped hanging they would be in bet- 
ter luck than most of their kind who were 
captured in that State. The older of the 
<aptives took the matter coolly, and good- 
maturedly requested that an early opportuni- 
p Ga given him and his friend to show 
themselves honest men, and directed the 
person who took the team in charge to give 
them special care at his expense. 

“ And now, Mr. Sheriff,’ he added, “we 
*re ready to go along with you, and we ’re 
as hungry as bears, and we want as. good a 
supper as your hotel is able to furnish.” 

© hold the menacing mob aloof, the 
sheriff was obliged to select a guard from 
‘among the more orderly citizens on the 
ground, and thus attended the prisoners 
were taken to the jailand locked up. They 
were not likely, under the circumstances, to 
‘attempt to escape, but the place was hardly 
secure against a mob intent upon breaking 
-in, and there seemed to be so mahy who en- 
tertained that purpose that the sheriff con- 
sidered it necessary to place a strong guard 
-around the jail. This done, he brought his 
wards, with his own hands, a comfortable 
supper, and, while they were eating it, en- 
tered into conversation with them. The 
-older man refused to give any account of 
himself, nor would he allow Tom to do so; 


“but he assured the sheriff that if they 


failed on examination to prove themselves 

men and true, they would cheerfully 
allow themselves to be surrendered to the 
mob, to be dealt with under the inexorable 
law of Judge Lynch. He impressed the 
sheriff, who was a man of extensive experi- 
‘ence, and a good judge of human nature, 
with the conviction that he spoke the truth, 
cand that official, who was also a very bold 
and determined man, pledged himself to de- 


fend the prison against the mob at the haz- 
ard of his own life. 

Meanwhile the mob was evidently grow- 
ing in numbers and increasing in ferocity, 
Runners had ‘been sent out to the farm- 
houses for several miles around; arms and 
ammunition were collected; poor whiskey, 
of the most belligerent brand, was freely dis- 
tributed; and by nine o'clock, a’ drunken, 
howling crowd had gathered around the 
jail, cursing and threatening the sheriff and 
the guards, and demanding that the prison- 
ers be turned over to them for summary ex- 
ecution. The noise, of course, reached the 
ears of the friends, and Tom, who was very 
much alarmed, although he retained his out- 
ward calmness of demeanor, upbraided his 
companion for his unnecessary, and, as he 
ae unwise reticence toward the sher- 
1 


“It seems to me,” he said, “that if we 
had made ourselves known we need not 
have come here at all; or, having been 
brought here, we should have been quick! 
released. It is not a pleasant place, even if 
o blood-thirsty mob were not howling out- 
side.” 

“I was n’t born in the woods to be scared 
by a howl,” replied the other, laughing 
heartily at his own atrocious pun; “and as 
for mobs, I don’t fear them very much when 
Ihave the right arm of the law between 
them and me. Besides, whatever we might 
have said would have produced no effect, 
because it would not have been believed. 
We-might have convinced the sheriff, who 
seems to bea sensible man, but he has no 
power to discharge us, and if he had we 
should fall immediately into the merciless 
hands of Judge Lynch. If we were turned 
loose we should certainly be hanged, and 
they can do no more to us if they prove 
strony enough to breakin here. 1 don’t ap 
prehend that they will do so; nevertheless 
it will be just as well for us to think over 
our sins and waft a few ae on high, in 
case the worst should happen. As we 
sha’n’t be allowed to sleep much, we might 
put in thetime by writing a few letters. I 

now you would like to sead a farewell to 
Alice, and to some of your folks down 
st” — 

Here he was interrupted by a loud groan 
from Tom, who said, — 

“1 don’t think this is a good time or a 
fitting subject for jesting.” 

“I’m not jesting,” protested his friend. 
“ You don’t understand these Texas people 
yet. Now, if we had killed a man apiece, 
we should probably kave been committed to 
jail as a matter of form, but there would 
have been no clamor against us, and, unless 
we were unusually salovtanaen, we should 
be acquitted on trial, if not discharged on 
examination, But when we steal horses 
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we ’re zone. No power on earth can save 

us from hanging like dogs. On the whole, 

I think we ’d better call for writing materi- 

als, and send our last dying confessions and 

farewells to the friends we ‘ve left behind 
” 


us. 

Such badinage as this was not calculated 
to re-assure the ours man, whose nerves 
were badly jarred by the shouts of the in- 
furiated and whisky-crazed crowd surround- 
ing the jail, whom he could hear cursing and 
threatening, while the sheriff expostulated 
with and warned them, But this sort of en- 
tertainment was continued until far into the 
morning, when the sheriff’s firmness pre- 
vailed, and the crowd gradually dispersed, 
firing their weapons in the air by way of a 
parting menace to the prisoners. When all 
was quiet, although his companion was 
snoring in a few minutes, Tom could not 
sleep; hisnerves were overwrought, and 
morning disclosed him pale, haggard, and 
so completely upset, that his companion was 
pierced with some pangs of remorse, and 
did all he could to revive him. A double 
potion of strong coffee assisted to partially 
efface the effects of the night’s terrors, so 


that when the hour appointed for their exam- 
ination arrived, he was quite calm and 
steady, and even inclined to be jocular, since 


the how!s of the mob were no longer heard, 
and the sheriff had assured him that the 
danger was over, at least for the present. 
Nevertheless, a strong guard escorted the 
prisoners to the hall of justice, and some 
ruffians stood on the street corners and 
scowled upoa and insulted them as they 
passed by. 

The case was opened with the usual for- 
malities, the prosecuting attorney taking the 
opportunity, in view of the large and inter- 
ested crowd of spectators present, to air his 
rhetoric in a long and furious speech, in 
which he dwelt upon the enormity of the 
crime of which the prisoners were accused, 
and appealed to his listeners to refrain from 
violence and let the law take its course, 
however guilty the offenders might be. 
Then the evidence was introduced. It con- 
sisted only of the hand-bill describing the 
stolen property and the thieves, and the tes- 
timony of the sharp-eyed boy, who had been 
detained as a witness, and who related pret- 
ty accurately what had occurred at the way- 
side inn on the occasion of the men’s visit 
the day before. When he had left the 
stand, quite a hero in his own mind, and in 
the estimation of some of the spectators, 
there was a lull in the proceedings, during 
which there was a general buzz of conversa- 
tion about the court-room, and many re- 
marks, unfavorable to the prisoners, and es- 
pecially uncomplimentary to their personal 
appearance, reached theirears, It appeared 
that the prejudice against them was very 

12 


strong, and threats were freely made that if 
they were discharged they should be hanged 
anyhow, on general principles. 
he prisoners, who had declined to em- 
loy counsel, were at length asked if they 
ad anything to offerin defence. Theolder 
man, who had sat through the proceedings 
with an air of intense amusement, which 
convinced the spectators that he was a 
hardened criminal, said that if the court 
pleased he would like to send out for a few 
witnesses. 

“ Willit be necessary to adjourn?” asked 
‘his honor.~ 

“Oh, no! I-only want the mayor of your 
town and the president of your bank. You 
can bring them in five minutes.” 

“Do you know their names ?” queried his 
honor, who seemed to think the demand for 
these witnesses was a piece of sublime au- 
dacity, intended to further some cunning 
scheme. 

“Certainly I know ‘them. They are Mr. 
Leigh R. Lawson and Major Whitmore, and 
I expect to dine with them today.” 

Some of the spectators laughed at the 
joke, while others expressed their disgust at 
the “old villain’s cheek,” but, after a consul- 
tation with the prosecuting attorney, an offi- 
cer was despatched for the witnesses, who 
soon appeared. 

To say that the court, officers and specta- 
tors were surprised would be putting it very 
mildly. Immediately on entering the court- 
room they walked straight to the older pris- 
oner and greeted him with such fervid cor- 
diality as only old and dear friends bestow 
upon each other, and his companion, on be- 
ing introduced to them, was received with 
almost equal warmth. It was some minutes 
before the justice sufficiently recovered from 
his astonishment to ask the mayor who the 
gentlemen were. 

“This gentleman,” said the mayor, laying 
his hand affectionately upon the elder man’s 
shoulder, “is General Baldwin, of Browns- 
ville, one of the directors of our bank, and 
well known to our leading business men. 
This young man is his friend, Thomas 
Keating, of Boston.” 

“Case dismissed and court adjourned,” 
said the justice, coming forward to seek an 
introduction and apologize for the terrible 
mistake that bad been made. 

“It’s all right, judge,” said the jovial 

ral. “It was a mistake that 1 could 
ave rectified at any moment, but I wished 
to have ajoke on my young friend here, and 
at the same time give hima sample of Texas 
justice. You see that if we had not been 
able to prove our identity, we would probab- 
ly be swung up before we could be returned 
to jail. 1m afraid I ’ve been rather hard 
on Tom, but Alice will make atonement for 
the offence of her father.” 
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After a short stay in Grangeville, where 
they were lionized to their hearts’ content, 
they retarned to Brownsville, where Alice, 
after a most affectionate greeting, remarked 
to her lover, — 

Red Tom, dear, your hair is growing 


Os that so?” said Tom. “It must be the 
effect of my night in jail at Grangeville.” 


“You in jail, Tom! Oh, dear! What 
for?” 


“ Ask your father, Alice,” was the reply, 
“He was in prison with me, and it was ai 
his own fault.” 

Explanations ensued, which were satisfac. 
tory, and the wedding which occurred short- 
ly after sufficiently atoned for Tom’s night 
of terror. 


VERY boy or girl possessing an average 
amount of sentiment at some time dur- 
ing early youth reaches a crisis where the 
desire to express their feelings in verse be- 
— unrestrainable. And then it is that 
eir first poetical attempt a on paper. 
This beginning is wale followed by 
other efforts, which are repeated at intervals 
until some more permanent occupation com- 
mands attention, and causes the varied for- 
tunes of verse-making to be abandoned ; or, 
should one discover himself an actual poet, 
he accepts the mournfully glorious fact in 
an ecstasy of hopeful emotions, and at once 
commences earnest preparations for his 
‘hard and often dangerous journey up the 
declivities of rugged Parnassus. 

Of course, the first rhyme, like all its suc- 
cessors, has a special inspiration, the most 
common being some peculiarly pleasing at- 
tribute observed in a favorite representative 
of the opposite sex. 

But the writer for his earliest effort in 
this line had a most thoroughiy unpoetical 
subject, and in this case cause and effect 
were in perfect harmony. 

During my tenth year an old shoemaker 
named Peter Smith lived in our village, who 
had an emphatic dislike for children; and 
we boys, while endeavoring to return this 
feeling with interest, neglected no opportu- 
nity to disturb the peace of the industrious 
but cross-grained cobbler. 

His solitary window was a favorite mark 
for our bean-blowers; and the more daring 


_ lads would often climb on the top of his 
, little shop and stuff the chimney with rags, 


brush, or anything else we could lay hands 
on, always filling the place with smoke; and 
on one or two occasions, very nearly pro- 
ducing a conflagration by the obstructions 


_ catching fire and scorching the wood through 


imperfections in the structure. 


MY FIRST RHYME, 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


Had not Smith’s many repellant qualities 
kept him in generai disfavor, such actions 
would have been promptly stopped by our 
parents. As it was, while we continued to 
work on the sly, no one interfered with us. 
And the shoemaker made no complaints, 
choosing to defend himself, which he did to 
such purpose that his tormentors were 
forced to take many large doses of strap oil, 
and, although this medicine did not cure 
our mischief-fever, it made us very careful 
to keep beyond his reach. 

Being too rheumatic for much running, he 
would not get hold of us nearly so often as 
he wished, and finally hit upon another way 
for punishing the “future state’s-prison 
birds,” as he was pleased to call all the boys 
in the village. 

Just behind the old man’s place of busi- 
ness was a smoothly running stream about 
ten feet wide, and from one to three in 
depth. Across this rivulet we had placed a 
stout plank on which we would sit and fish 
for hours together. 

One afternoon while seven or eight of us 
were thus engaged, Smith suddenly spran 
out from behind some willow re Me an 
before we had time to move, hit the plank a 
smart blow with the heavy stick he carried, 
when, to our astonishment, it instantly gave 
way at that end and sent us all pon H ine 
to the water. 

Examination showed that the enraged 
cobbler had nearly sawed our bridge through 
from the under side, and with our weight 
upon it the single stroke was sufficient to 
break it square off. 

After scraping the mud from our garments 
and partially drying them in the sun, we ad- 
journed to the woods and held an indigna 
tion meeting ; during which was perfected a 


ary for securing revenge on the man who 
ad given free bath. 
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Ore of the boys, named Ed Johnson, was 
something of an artist, and after we had cut 
off a piece of the plank and planed it down 
smooth, gave the wood a coat of jet-black 
paint; then, upon the ebon surface, drew a 
most hideous looking white skeleton. This 
was to serve as head board for the shoe- 


.maker’s grave, and to be complete must 


have an epitaph. The company were united 
in requesting me to produce this requisite. 

Taking a pencil and piece of brown paper, 
I retired from view, and in a few minutes 
returned with the following as my first 
rhyme : 


Here lies the form of Peter Smith, — 
He lived by taking stitches; 

But now sad Peter is no more, 

His cruel spouse his poor heart tore,— 
She always wore the britches! 


This doggerel referred to Smith’s house- 
hold, where everything was made thorough- 
ly unpleasant by constant battles between 
husband and wife, in which the latter was 
always victorious. 


Late that night, after the follower of St. 
Crispin had returned to his unhappy home, 
we procured a lot of mud, old rubbish, dilapi- 
ted garments, and so forth, and piled the 
mass up in front of his door so as to fairly 
represent a new-made grave, at one end of 
which was set the ghastly head-board with 
my atrocious lines written out in big yellow 
letters above the white skeleton. 

Smith was not an early riser, and before 
his arrival next morning nearly the entire 
village had witnessed our achievement. 

But when he did come and discover what 
the “young scamps had been up tv,” the air 
about his place was made fairly lurid by the 
various uncomplimentary titles with which 
he presented us, and a graphic description 
of the frightful treatment we were certain of 
receiving in the near future. 

However, a rival shoemaker of greater 
skill and better disposition soon settled in 
the village, and before Smith got ready for 
our extermination, lack of custom com- 
= him to move away. And we never 

eard where he went to. 


5 collection and preservation of egg 
specimens not only affords pleasure to 
successful collectors, but, when the different 
varieties are all arranged neatly, they forma 
really beautiful sight calculated to please the 
mere casual observer as well as the scientifi« 
cally disposed. But to gain so satisfactory 
a result, much care and delicate handling is 
necessary, in order to avoid breaking or 
otherwise injuring the fragile shells, and 
whether the object is to gather. together a 
rivate collection, or to offer the specimens 
or sale, a few directions will nut be unwel- 
come to amateurs in this work. 

Eggs are emptied with the least troyble at 
one hole, which should be drilled in the 
side with an instrument. The hole should 
of course be proportioned in size to the size 
of the egg, and the length of time it has 
been sat upon. Eggs that are hard sat up- 
on are more easily blown by being kept a 
few days, but the operation should not be 
postpanes too long, or they will be apt to 

urst violently immediately on being punc- 
tured, though this may be avoided by hold- 
ing them under water while the first incision 
is made. The hole being drilled, the lining 
membrane should be cleared away from the 
orifice with a penknife, by which means not 


METHOD OF PREPARING EGG SPECIMENS. 


only is the removal of the contents, but also 
the subsequent cleansing of the specimen, 
made more easy. The small end cf a blow- 
pipe should then be introduced, while the 
other extremity is applied to the mouth, and 
blown through, at first very gently. If the 
embryo is found to be moderately devel- 
oped, a streatn of watershould be introduced 
by means of a syringe, and the egg then 
goats shakes. after which the blow-pipe 
may be again resorted to, until by the use 
of both instruments, aided by scissors, for- 
ceps, and knives, the contents are entirely 
emptied. After this the egg should be 
filled with water from the syringe, gently 
shaken, and blown out, which process is to 
be repeated until its interior is perfectly 
clean, when it may be placed upon a pad of 
blotting-paper, or fine cloth, with the hole 
downward, its position on the pad or cloth 
being occasionaliy changed until it is per- 
fectly dry. During this time it should be 
kept as much as.possible from the light, es- 
pecially from the sunshine, as the colors 
are then more liable to fade than at any 
time afterward. If the eggs should be very 
small, and are fresh, the contents may be 
sucked out by means of a bulbed tube, and 
the inside alterward rinsed out as before. 
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It is always best to avoid wetting the out- 
side of the shell, if possible, as the water is 
likely to remove the bloom, affect the color, 
and in some cases alter the crystallization of 
the shell. For this reason spots of dirt and 
stains should never remeved. While 
emptying the contents, it is well to hold the 
egg over a basin of water, to avoid break- 

e in case of its slipping from the fingers. 

ggs that are very hard sat upon, of what- 
ever size they may be, should treated in 
the manner detailed in the accompanying de- 
scription of egg-blowing instruments, which 
is a method superior to any other known to 
us at present, for preventing injury to them. 
If the yelk of the egg shouid be dried up, a 
small quantity of carbonate of soda may be 
introduced, but with the utmost care that it 
does not touch the outer surface of the 
shell, the color of which it might affect, and 
then the egg filled with water from the 
syringe, and left to stand a few hours with 

e hole uppermost, after which the con- 
tents are found to be soluble, and are easily 
removed by the blow-pipe, assisted by one of 
the hooks. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
except for the benefit of beginners, that the 
use of the different instruments calls for ex- 
treme caution, but a few trials will serve to 
give the collector the practice in his art 
which he requires. Those who may still 
prefer to blow eggs by means of two holes, 
should not make them at the ends of the 
eggs, nor at opposite sides, but on the same 
side. In this case the aperture nearest the 
smaller end of the egg should be the small- 
est, and the contents dlown out at the other. 


If the holes are made at the ends of the 
eggs, it not only very much injures their ap- 
pearance as cabinet specimens, but also pre 
vents their exact dimensions from being ac 
curately ascertained ; but if they are made at 
opposite sides, the extent of the show sur. 
face is thereby lessened. Eggs should nev. 
er be written on before the sliells are per. 
fectly dry, or the ink will be found to run, 
and thus the inscription will be rendered 
illegible. Eggs which have chalky shells, 
such as those of gannets and cormorants, 
and others, may be conveniently taarked by 
incision with a pin or the point of an eg, 
drill, The inscriptions should always be 
placed on the same side as the hole or holes, 
and should take up as little space as possi- 
ble ; and for drilling the hole or holes the 
side should be chosen that presents the 
least characteristic markings. 

Drills for making neat and circular holes 
in the she!l should be made of the very best 
steel that can be procured, and of different 
sizes. In manufacturing these drills great 
care is necessary to have the grooves lie 
parallel to one another, and to have their 
edges smooth. The smaller the drill the 
more acute should be the angle that i 
forms at the point. The drills may be fitt 
to handles or not; but those with handles 
are less likely to cramp the fingers of the 
operator, who is thus not so liable to drop 
the egg, or break it. Collectors, not havin 
such a drill as we have described, will fin 
a common nail or three-cornered needle a 
useful substitute, but they must be handled 
with great care. 


H, little violet! lift wp your head: 
Sweet, modest flow’ret, you cannot be dead! 

See o’er the hill-tops the sunshine so red, 

And in the dim light 

Is bidding good-night 


Say, pretty flower, did the rain come too fast, 
And beat down your slender stem at last? 
Poor little violet, the storm is now past. 

No danger is near: 

Sleep without fear 

Till tomorrow, 


Provipence, R 1883. 


A STORM-BEATEN VIOLET. 


BY FLORENCE E. WRIGHT. 


At waking of dawn no more shall you weep; 
The sun with soft kisses wi!l woo you from sleep; 
And into your heart shall the warm life sink deep. 

On this cool, downy bed 

Of moss rest your head 

Till tomorrow. . 


Thus, sheltered from harm, all night shall you lie, 
Lulled softly to rest with the breezes’ low sigh. 
Ah, dearest violet! why need you die 

While yet in fair bloom? 

I leave you in gloom 

Till tomorrow. 
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BALLoU's MAGAZINE for June comes to us as 
a literary barque abundantly freighted with in- 
teresting and informing matter. Col. Thomes 
continues to give us delightful surprises in the 
“Belle of Australia,” and pictures a night en- 
campment in the wilds uf this strange continent 
with a touch of genuine art that has seldom been 
attained. — Baston Watchman. 


L H. I.—You will see by a notice in another 
column, that Messrs. De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., of 
Boston, will publish the “Belle of Australia” in 
book form some time in the month of September. 


I. K.— The new story, “On Land and Sea,” 
will not,appear in BALLov’s until the next Janu- 
ary number. The scene is laid on the ocean and 
in Califorma in 1843-45. We think you will 
find it interesting and instructive. Hope you 
will read it. 

I. S. C. R.—We had to make many altera- 
tions in the yarn before we could use it, being 
written so carelessly. No ship could or would 
do as you state. The idea is absurd, and we 
wonder that a sailor should think of it. Men-of- 
war have swivels, sometimes, in their tops on go 
ing into action. However, we will print after we 
have licked things in shape. 


M. H.— You write a strong and good story, 
but you do not yet understand the art of prepar- 
ing manuscript for the press. Your punctuation 
is bad and eareless, and you repeat your words 
unnecessarily. All these things are incidental to 
a new-beginner, and we shall look for steady im- 
provement hereafter. Notice the corrections 
that we have made, and you will see the improve- 
ment in reading. You can’t hope to succeed at 
once; but, by careful attention to small details, 
you can be a success. We are willing to aid you 
in all things if you will but strive to do your best. 


A Lover or Goop Correr.—In answer to 
your question we put all the facts of the case be- 
fore a coffee grinder, and he states that good 
Java or Mocha coffee should be roasted over a 
moderate fire, until it is of a chocolate or reddish 
brown color. A 3mail lump of butter, sweet and 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


SPEAKING OF BALLov’s MAGAZINE we would 
remark that since William H. Thomes began the 
publication of the “ Belle of Austrnlia” in the 
pages of BALLov’s it has increased its circulation 
largely, the story meeting with great favor from 
all classes of readers, and getting merited praise 
from the press everywhere.— Folio (Boston), 


good, should be thrown in with it while roasting. 
This covers each grain with a thin film of grease 
which enters the pores of the berry, which aré 
opened by the roasting process. This treatment 
prevents in a great measure the coffee from ab- 
sorbing moisture from the atmosphere on cooling. 
It should then be kept in an air-tight canister, 
and not ground until wanted for use. As to the 
making of a good cup of coffee yuu must trust to 
heaven and a cook. 


H. H. S. — Gold was discovered in Russia in 
1743, near Nertechinsk, alluvial deposits having 
been observed, in that year, in the Ural Moun 
tains. They extend over that parallelogram, 
containing one-fifth of the earth's surface, com- 
prised between the parallels of so deg. and 60 
deg. of north latitude, and between the Volga 
and Amvor Rivers. The gold-mines of Russia 
were not generally explored until 1810. In 1816 
their product was but eighty thousand dollars ; at 
the close of 1823 there was a large development ; 
in 1830 the annual product was four million dol- 
lars. About that time the deposits of Siberia 
were discovered, and at the close of 1840 they 
yielded a greater production than those of the 
Ural. In 1843 the total annual product of both 
regions was eighteen million dollars. In 1853 it 
attained to thirty-six million dollars, but since 
that date it has gradually declined, and now it is 
but thirty million dollars. The total product of 
the Russian gold-mines has amounted to seven 
hundred and eighty million dollars. The annual 
product of gold in Europe is estimated to be 
thirty-three million dollars. The total product of 
gold in Europe, from the earliest times to the 
present day, has amounted to four billion one 
hundred million dollars. 
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THE HOUSEREEPER. 


FEATHER CAKE. — Beat to a cream half a cup 
of butter and two cups of sugar, one cup of mil 

with a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in it; beat 
well together, then add one cup of flour, with two 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar rubbed in it, and 
the well-beaten yelks of three eggs. Beat the 
whites separately until stiff, add them and two 
more cups of flour to the other ingredients; beat 
well, butter two tins, pour in the cake, and bake 
twenty minutes or half an hour, Carefulness in 


baking is important. 


BAKED SHAD. — Reduce to crumbs the inside 
of a loaf of bread, heat in a saucepan some fresh 
butter the size of an egg, chop the quarter of a 
pes Soe egy, and add to the butter when it begins 
to bubble. When this begins to brown add the 
bread, and stir well till thoroughly hot through. 
Season rather highly with pepper and salt. Stir 
through it a tablespoonful of finely chopped pars- 
ley, remove from the fire, and add immediately 
two well-beaten eggs. Stuff the shad with this 
dressing, and sew it up. Sprinkle Pepper, salt, 
and flour, and a little water; put a few thin 
slices of breakfast bacon in the baking-pan, and 
lay the fish upon them. Pour a little hot water 
into the pan, and put into a hot oven, laying a 
few more slices of bacon over the top of the fish. 
Baste very often, and when done remove the ba- 
con, sprinkle with a little melted butter in which 
chopped parsley is mixed, and serve in a platter 
on Thich the fried shad-roe is arranged about the 
fish in a nest of parsley. 


OATMEAL MuFFINS.—One cup of oatmeal, 
one and one-half pints of flour, one teaspounful 
of salt, two of ee | powder, one pint of milk, 
one tablespoonful of lard, two Mix smooth- 
het a batter rather thinner than for cup cakes. 

ill the muffin rings two-thirds full, and bake in 
a hot oven. 


- WASTE-PAPER BASKET. — Choose a well-made 
basket, ind one that stands squarely on the bot- 
tom. One way to ornament the basket is to trim 
it with three bands of ribbon, of different colors ; 
on the eo band embroider a vine of something 
green, with ox-eye daisies to brighten it; where 
the ends join cover then with a large and hand- 
some bow. If inclined to take so much trouble, 
line the basket and finish the upper edge with a 
of satin or of heavy silk. A handsome bas- 

et may be lined with cashmere, with a ruching 
around the top, and hanging over the edge have a 
sort of Jambrequin, made of strips of red and 
white cashmere, rounded at the bottom, and 
inked on the edge, and completed by having a 
quet of fiowers in applique or in Kensington 
embroidery. A tassel on the bottom of each 
piece is a good addition; the pieces keep their 
shape better with a tassel. Another pretty way 
is to put a band of canvas, either blue, or 


scarlet, around the basket; below this put a band 
of black velvet; brighten both by embroidery; 
one design to work on the velvet is a procession 
of Kate Greenaway children. A hen tib- 
bon bow adds to the good effect. 


Corn Cakes. — Take one pint of corn 
one quart of sour milk, four cess, well beaten, 
two cme yee of sugar, and soda enough to 
sweeten the milk. Mix all well together, and 
bake in pans. To have any corn cake with eggs 
light, the eggs must be well beaten. 


CLEAR ICING FoR CAKE. — Put one cupful of 
ulverized sugar into a bowl with a tablespoon- 
ul of lemon juice and the whites of two eggs. 

Just mix together smooth, and pour over the 
cake while it is warm enough to dry the icing, or 
set it in the oven to dry. 


SouFFLE BREAD. — This recipe is claimed to 
be delicious, quickly made, and possible even 
when the fire is poor. Use two or three eggs, 
according to size you wish, and to each a ta- 
Llespoonful of flour, Mix the yelks with the 
flour and with a dessert-spoonful of butter melt- 
ed, and enough milk to make a very thick batter; 
work; adda pinch of salt, and a teaspoonful of 
sugar; work till quite smooth, then add the 
whites of the eggs in a firm froth, stir them in 
gently, and add a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
soda and half a one of cream of tartar. Have 
ready an iron frying-pan (or an earthen one. that 
will stand heat is better), made hot, with a table- 
spoonful of butter in it, also hot, but not so hot 
as for frying. Pour the batter (which should be 
of the consistency of sponge-cake batter) into the 

an, cover it with a lid or tin plate, and set it 

ack on the stove if the fire is hot, if very slow it 
may be forward; when weil risen and nearly 
done put it in the oven, or if the oven is colé you 
may turn it gently not to deaden it. Serve, ‘when 
done (try with a broom splint), the under side 
uppermost. It should be of a fine golden brown 
and look like an omelet. This souffle bread is: 
equally good baked in a tin in which is rather 
more butter than are to grease it; the oven 
must be very hot indeed. Cover it for a‘few 
minutes with a tin plate or lid, to prevent it 
scorching before it has risen; when it has puffed 
up, remove the lid and allow it to brown. Ten 
to fifteen minutes should bake it; turn it out as 
you would sponge cake, very carefully, not to 
deaden it. 


POTATOES A LA DUCHESSE. — These are now 
the most fashionable, and if a really good potato 
is capable of being improved, perhaps this is the 
best method. Take cold, well-seasoned mashed 
potatoes, roll out and form into little biscuit- 
shaped cakes (a little four may be used to form 
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them, but do not mix flour with the potato) ; ar- 
range cakes on a pieplate, glare them over with 
beaten egg, and bake to a delicate orown. 


StewED FowL.—Slice a couple of onions 
and fry them in oil or butter, with a fowl cut up 
as for fricassee. When the pieces of fowl have 
taken color, moisten with three or four table- 
spoonfuls of French tomato sauce, and as much 
stock free from fat as may be necessary to make 
enough gravy; add half a dozen button mush- 
rooms cut in half, some minced parsley, pepper, 
salt, and powdered spices to taste, and let the 
whule simmer till done. 


Rice WAFFLES. — These must be started for 
breakfast the day before vou wish to eat them. 
That is, the rice must be boiled. A good way to 
accomplish this is to make a rice pudding today, 
and reserve half a cupful of the cooked rice for 
‘tomorrow’s waffles. To this quantity add a pint 
of sweet milk, the yelks of three eggs, two ounces 
of butter, and a little salt. Mix half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda with a pint of flour, beat these all to- 
gether, and bake in waffie-irons in a hot oven. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE FOR NERVOUS- 
NESS, INDIGESTION, AND SO FORTH. —Send to 
the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. L., 
fur pamphlet. Mailed free. 


Sturrep Potarors.— After the potatoes are 
wel! washed bake them until soft. Cut a piece 
from the top of each potato, and scoop out the 
soft pulp with a spoon, taking care not to break 
the skins. Mash the pulp well through a colan- 
der, season with salt, and mash with it plenty of 
butter. Return the mixture to the cases, and 
brown the tips with a or red-hot 
shovel. 


SALTED MEAtTs.— We do not object to salted 
meats as an item in any bill of fare; they should, 
indeed, occupy an important place in the list of 
foods. But when, as often happens, particularly 
in remote and sparsely settled districts, all the 
animal food to be obtained is salted, it becomes 
mainly responsible for the great prevalence of 
scorbutic diseases in such districts. ‘The evil 
effects that are liable to follow a long-continued 
use of salted meats may be modified to a great 
extent by the free use at the same time of fresh 
vegetables and acid fruits. The effect of an 
over-use of such foods as, for example, salted 

rk, seems to be to introduce an excess of salt 
into the system, thus changing the natural cordi- 
tion of the blood by an excess of one of its ele- 
ments, and Lage obstructions in the elimin- 
ating process; unsightly sores often appear, par- 
ticularly on the face, which is kept dry and cool 
by exposure to the air, thus closing the pores of 
the skin by contraction of their orifices; the re- 
sult be'ng that the fluid, unable to pass out 
through the skin, becomes blocked up in the 
pores, causing inflammation at certain points ; 
then ulceration fnilows in the form of foe 
These di is 


hea! up, and, if nothing is done 


to prevent it, are succeeded by other crops at va- 
rious intervals. Salted foods are not so digesti- 
ble as fresh foods, as a rule; but that is a diffi- 
culty easily remedied, under the rule of modera- 
tion. The’stomach, like all other organs of the 
body, will adapt itselt to all reasonable demands, 
and will, in fact, tolerate a good deal of harsh 
treatment for a long time, but sooner or later re- 
sents abuses. The best plan is to live on a mix- 
ed diet of vegetable and animal foods, with fre- 
quent changes of variety. It is well to havea 
special bill of fare for each day in the week, to 
include fruits and other foods that are in season. 


LEMON CUSTARD to serve with cake is made 
of four eggs, mixing the whites of two, one cup of 
sugar, one cup of cold water,a lump of butter 
half the size of an egg, one tablespoonful of corn 
starch rubbed smooth in a little cold water; 
grate the 1 of a large lemon, and squeeze the 
juice in; beat all together, then bake in cups as 
you do with custard; leave a space at the top of 
the cup for the beaten whites of the eg While 
the custard is baking whip the eggs, + three 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. When the 
custard is done, take from the oven, spread the 
egg on smoothly, then set back in the oven till the 
white turns a delicate brown. This is delicious 
with white sponge cake, and with fruit cake also. 


A Ricu Cream for dessert is made of one pint 
of milk, three eggs, three tablespoonfuls of mani- 
oc, one cup of sugar, and a tablespoonful of va- 
nilla. Let the milk boil, and while it is boili 
stir in the manioc and the yelks of the eggs wit 
the sugar beaten in with them. When the 
cream is cold stir in the vanilla, — and, by the 
way, vanilla should never be put in any custard 
while it is at the boiling point, as it loses its best 
qualities, and is rendered almost tasteless. The 
whites of the eggs should be beaten to a stiff 
froth, and be put on the top of the cream. Beat 
a tablespoonful of powdered sugar with them. 
Put the cream in a glass dish, and serve in small 
saucers with a spoonful of jelly dropped in the 
centre, 


Jutien Soup.—Cut into small strips equal 
quantities of turnips, carrots, and celery; slight- 
ly brown over a slow fire in a little fresh butter. 


Add some strips of leek or onion, some lettuce, : 


sorrel leaves, and a small lump of sugar. Boil 
all these vegetables in your stock over a slow 
fire for an hour, and just before serving add a 
tablespoonful of green peas, and two asparagus 
heads, both previously boiled in salted water. 
Pour into a soup tureen over cubes of fried 
bread crusts. Be sure that no fat remains on the 
soup. 


VIRGINIA PONE is made of twelve tables 
fuls of corn meal,a piece of butter the size of 
half an egg, half a teaspoonful of salt; pour over 
this a little hot water, beat well, then add two 


eggs, first putting in some cold water so that 
there will be 


re will no danger of scalding the eggs. 
Beat the whole for five minutes. Bake in gem 
pans for thirty minutes in a moderately quick 
oven. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


THE HELIOGRAPH.— A ten-inch mirror, which 
is the diameter of the ordinary field-heliograph, 
is capable of reflecting the sun’s rays in the form 
of a bright spot, or flare, to a distance of fifty 
miles, the signal at this interval being rec- 
ognizable without the aid of aglass. That is to 
say, two trained sappers, each provided with a 
mirror, can readily speak to one another, suppos- 
ing the sun is shining, with an interval of fifty 
miles between them, provided their stations are 
sufficiently high, and no rising ground intervenes 
to stop the rays. The adjustment of the military 
heliograph is a very simple matter. An army 
leaves its base, where a heliograph station is lo- 
cated, and, after traveling some miles, desires to 
communicate with the stay-at-homes. A hill in 
the locality is chosen, and a sapper ascends with 
his heliograph, which is simply a stand bearing a 
mirror swung like the ordinary toilette looking- 
gee except that, beside swinging horizontally,: 
itis also pivoted so as to move vertically as well. 
Behind the mirror, in the very centre, a little -of 
the quicksilver has been removed, so that the 
sapper can go behind his instrument and look 
through a tiny hole in it toward the station he de- 
sires to signal. Having sighted the station by 
adjusting tbe mirror, he next proceeds to set up 
in front of the Keliograph a rod, and upon this 
rod is a movable stud. This stud is manipulated 
like the foresight of a rifle, and the sapper, again 
standing behind his instrument, directs the adjust- 
ment of this stud until the hole in the mirror, the 
stud, an¢ the distant station are in a line. The 
heliograph is then ready to work; and, in order 
to flash signals so that they may be seen at a dis- 
tance, the sapper has only to take care that his 
mirror reflects the sunshine on the stud just in 

front of him. 


THe HEDGEHOG’s MopE OF DEFENCE. — The 
hedgehog is one of the best protected of living 
animals. Marching’securely under the guardian- 
ship of its thorn-spiked armor, it recks little of 
any foe save man. The formidable array of brist- 
ling spines with which the back is more or less 
covered offers a chevaux de frise cf sharp spikes 
toward any animal that may present itself as an 

yenemy. Another peculiarity is the power pos- 
sessed by these creatures of rolling themselves in- 
to a round ball, 7 placing the head on the 
breast, drawing up the legs, and curling the body 
firmly round the members. By this posture the 
hedgehogs render themselves invulnerable to al- 
most any animal that may attack them. When 
in this curious attitude the hedgehog cannot be 
unrolled by main force as long as any life remains 
in the body; for there is an enormously developed 
muscle, with a very thick margin, which spreads 
over the back and round the sides, and which, 
when contracted, holds the creature in so firm an 
embrace that it will be torn in pieces rather than 
yield its point. 
The spines 


of this animal are about an inch 


long, and naturally lie flat on the back, directed 
toward the tail. t, by a peculiar arrangemen’ 
they are erected when the owner coils Fimseif 
In shape the spine is not unlike a large pin, be 
ing sharply pointed at one extremlty, and fur. 
nished at the other end with a round, bead-like 
head, and rather abruptly bent near the head, 
If the skin be removed from the hedgehog the 
— are seen to be pinned, as it were, through 
the skin, being retained by their round nani, 
which are actéd upon by the peculiar muscle 
which has already been mentioned. 

Protected by this defence, the hedgehog is en- 
abled to throw itself from considerable heights, 
to curl itself into a_ ball as it descends, ont to 
reach the ground without suffering any harm — 
from its fall. A hedgehog has been seen re 
peatedly to throw itself from a wall some twelve 
or fourteen feet in height, and to fall upon the 
hard ground without appearing to be even incon- 
venienced by the tumble. On reaching the ground 
it would unroll itself, and trot off with 
unconcern. 


THE ORIGIN OF MACHINE-MADE PENS. — Jo- 
seph Gillott, the first to employ machinery in the 
manufacture of steel pens, was originally a maker 
of buckles, and other “ steel toys,” working alone 
in a garret in a Birmingham “slum.” At this 
time he was engaged to a young woman in his 
own rank in life, x anf two brothers were work- 
ing, in about the same style as himself, on hand- 
made pens. Gillott thought he could better the 
process employed, and worked secretly in his gar- 
ret until he had made a press and other appli- 
ances by which he could make twenty times as 
many pens in a day, and better pens than was 
possible under the old methods. He found ready 
sale for them, and soon the demand outgrew his 
— of production. At this juncture his sweet- 

eart agreed to his proposal that they should 
marry and work together, little dreaming of the 
ultimate issue of their enterprise. In after years 
Mr. Gillott used to tell how, on the very mornin 
of his marriage, he began and finished a gross 
— and sold them fur seven pounds four shil- 
ings before going to church. 


WATERPROOF PAPER. — Waterproof paper is 
made by a new German method as fullows. To 
a weak solution of ordinary glue add a little 
acetic acid; then make another solution by dis- 
solving a small quantity of bichromate of potas- 
sium in distilled water. These two liquids should 
be well mixed together, and the sheets of paper 
which have to be made waterproof drawn through 
the mixture, and suspended from suitable lines to 
dry. The proportions are not given, but five per 
cent of acetic acid and seven per cent of a satu 
rated solution of bichromate of potassium will 
answer. 
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Ruthven’s Pussle Page. 


[Send allcommunications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to Fuly Pussles. 
1. — Stone-chat. 


4.— Impressions. 
Impressiveness. 
— Pastorate. 
.— Canticles. 


10. — Candidates, 
11. Profanation. 
12. — Advocates. 
13. — Intercession. 
14.— Penitential. 
15.— Tributaries. 


E 
18, — C-hop. 19. — R-end. 
21.—P-each, § 22.— Bad words better no one. 
23.— A false tale is a nimble fooman. 
24,— Never prophesy until you know. 
25.— One tale is good till another is told. 
— Jugated. 


27- A Charade. 
beating and heating, and other maltreatin 
last will become my first. 
By draining and straining, and other training, 
My wAole will assuage your thirst. | MAUDE. 


28.— A Right Rhomboid. 

Across: 1, A charm; 2, A Southern constel- 
lation ; + An iron block; 4, That part of a tim- 
ber which enters a mortise; 5, A card to keep a 
wound open. 

Down: 1,A consonant; 2, A river; 3, An 

; 4 Soft scrapings of linen; §, Regards with 

ection; 6, A number; 7, A piece of land; 8,A 

negative; 9, A consonant, CyriL DEANE. 


29.— A Square. 
1, Sprouts; 2, Liquid fat ; 3, To exalt; 4, Small 
rain; § To jeer. N. E. W. 


30. — Behead to punish, and leave to hurry. 


31.— Part of a farm, and leave light. 


32.— A cattle-driver, and leave a wanderer. 


33-— One who urges, and leave a body of 
water, 
34-— A broad, shallow pan, and leave a puzzle. 
35 — Passages, and leave animals. 
36. — Gripes, and leave measures. 
. — Servile, and leave to squander. 
— To melt ore, and leave to thaw. 
39- — Ornaments, and leave knockings. 
40.— An action for guods found and refused 
to the owner, and leave a nomad. 
41.— An animal, and leave a painter’s frame. 
GaSPARD RAYNOR. 


1, A board fixed inst a supporter; 2, A 
bright circle sun; 3A measure of 
length; 4, An exclamation; 5, A letter. 

43-— Double Acrostic. 
[Words of four letters.] 
1, A failure; 2, Small tubes pertaining to cryp- 
togamous plants; 3, Solitary. 
RIMALS.— A young man or boy. 
FINALS. — Relations or kin. 
CONNECTED. — A youth. A. BLOKHED, 
44.— 4 Charade. 
My first I'll use to lead you all astray; 
And, when a second seeks to find me out, 
I ll take a ¢hird, and, flying far away, 
Will use my whole to let the secret out. 
DELMONTE. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s nperiens received before August 10, we 
will send a brilliant novelette, and, for the next- 
best list, a library. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the April puzzles were received 
from Taquine, Mufti, A. Mary Khan, Richard 
III., Teddy, Katie Smith, English Boy, Vinnie, 
N. E, W., Ida May, I. O. T., Ann Fiza, and 


Prise-Winners. 
N. E. W., for the largest list of answers; Rich 
ard IIL., for the best batch of original puzzles. 


Original contributions to this page are solicited. 
from all parts uf the country. RUTHVEN. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE, 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE] 


[Evérything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to Ella A. Briggs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


HANGING BASKETS. 
The light, thin wooden dishes used by grocers 
as butter dishes, may be transformed into pretty 
hanging baskets. For this purpose the dish is 
cut in two, and the halves placed together, with 
the curved sides forming the bottom of the bas- 
ket. Holes are made opposite each other in the 
rounding bottom, and at each end of the top of 
the basket, and the two parts are fastened togeth- 
er with ribbun bows. A ribbon is attached to 
the holes in the upper edge, and the basxet sus- 
pended by it. 


} CANE LEAF EDGING. 
. Cast on fifteen stitches; knit across plain. 

¥irst Row. — Slip one, knit one, thread over, 
narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, nar- 
row, thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, thread over, knit one. 

SEcoND Row. — Plain. 

THIRD Row. — Slip one, knit one, thread over, 
narrow, thread over, narrow, knit three plain, 


thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread | * 


over, narrow, thread over, knit one. | 

FourtH Row. — Plain. i 

FirtH Row. — Slip one, knit one, thread over, 
narrow, thread over, narrow, knit six plain, 
thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, knit one. 

SrxtH Row. Plain. 

SEVENTH Row.—Slip one, knit one, thread 
over, narrow, thread over, narrow, balance on 
needle plain. 

- EicutH Row. — Bind off three, balance plain, 


knit down, up again, plain except the herring |, 


bone on che row coming down. Then commence 
again at first row. 


CORAL BRACKETS. 

Articles: Wire, twine, wax, vermillion. Form 
any design to suit your fancy, tying with twine 
such as grocers use. After completed tie on un- 
even bits of twine, over the bracket; of course 
not too thick, or it will spoil the effect, Then 


se} (one that will never be used for anything else, 
as it is pvison), with enough red vermillion to 
givethe desired color. Place the vessel in an- 
other of boiling water, stir Constantly until melt- 
ed; then hold the bracket, and with a spoon dip 
and pour over the bracket until completely cov- 
ered, It will harden almost as soon as it is powr- 
edon. When the wax becomes too thick set in 
the boiling water again. 

Another pretty way to use the wax is to geta 
smal! open-work basket, such as florists use.._ Tie 
on a few pieces of twine, and pour on the wax. 
After you have completed the basket fill with wax 
flowers if you understand making them. Get a 
glass for them, and I think you will be surprised 
at their beauty. For the basket I think the wax 


prettier a pink, instead of red color. 


SHELL-WORK WRISTLETS. 
Get two shades of single zephyr (or more if de 
sirable), as it takes from one to one and one-half 
ounces for a pair. 
Cast on with the worsted double (in double 
stitches) twenty-seven on two needles, eighteen on 
the third. Nine stitches form one shell, eight 
shells the usual size for a Jady’s wrist, nine for a 
gentleman. Do not knit around plain, but. with 
single thread seam two, knit one, widen by 
throwing over thread, knit four, narrow; continue 
thus around the wristlet. 
SECOND Row. — Seam two, knit two (that in- 
cludes the loop made by widening), widen, knit 
three, narrow. 
THIRD Row. — Seam two, knit three, widen, 
knit two, narrow, and so forth. 
FourTH Row. — Seam two, knit four, widen, 
knit one, narrow, and so torth, 
FirrH Row.—Seam two, knit five, widen, 
narrow. 
This forms one row of shells; then set in an- 
other shade of worsted, if you like, and begin as 
at first. Itis pretty knit with two rows of shells 
of each shade or with but one, according to the 
taste. Bind off on the last row of shells the last 
time around. Be sure not to knit plain, but 
seam, knit, widen, and narrow as usual, binding 
each stitch over the last. When you knit the 
first time around, be sure to take the stitches 


double, making seventy-two around the cuff. Do 


take of white wax about three cakes, put in a ves- 


not knit very tight. 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


A SECRET. 
“ Kiss me, papa!’ she always cried 
‘As she let me out or in. 
“You know the place where the kisses hide, 
Under my dimple-chin. 
Your little place, papa, only yours, 
And nobody eise’s too: 
If they tries to get it, I wun out-doors, 
Ard keep it just for you.” 


An old Confederate soldier relates the follow- 

Tnaed in camps near small towns it was the 
custom of the boys to fool the sentry, and man- 
age to get out of the lines into the village to pur- 
chase some luxury not allowed by the army. Af- 
ter several successful ventures, however, the 
guards became very cautious, and for some time 
kept us in. At last, one dark, rainy night, one of 
the boys and myself undertook the job of outwit- 
ting. the vigilant eye of the sentinel. We got 
along well enough until we came in sight of him, 
and then, at a given signal, my friend dropped on 
his hands and knees, and began crawling along 
slowly, all the while grunting and rooting about. 
To my delight he passed without being discover- 
ed. Then my turn came, and I started off hog 
fashion. I had scarcely gone ten steps before I 
heard the guard say, — 

“There ’s more dinged hogs "roun’ here than 
necessary.” 

And he stooped to pick up a rock. 

Although badly scared, I kept moving cautious- 
ly along, grunting and rooting. 

“Well, here goes to see what kind of a shot I 
am with a brick,” the sentinel again said, and, 
whiz came the rock, striking me in the side, and 
knocking me senseless. 

When I revived a little, the guard was bending 
over me, 

“ Wood,” he said, “I struck harder than I in- 
tended; I knew it was you all the time, and 
thought I ’d teach you a lesson. Now, go back 
to camp, and don’t try it again.” 

Slowly I retraced my steps, feeling that I was 
n’t much of a hog after all. 


Aresident of Wabash Avenue took an aspir- 
ing book agent into camp the other day in the 
following touching manner. 

A loud ring of the bell started him from his 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


chair in the library, where he was reading the 
morning paper. The door opened, and a thin 
young man with a book under his arm entered. 
He immediately said, — 

“ The weather ”— 

“Precisely, the weather. It is remarkable 
what a quantity of weather we are having. Sit 
down and rest; you look weary, my young 
friend.” 

The agent sat down very gently. After cast- 
ing alook of surprise upon the other, he essay- 
ed, — 

“I have here” 

“ Precisely, so I see, a book. I am a great 
lover of books, and have spent much time and 
money in the accumulation of books. Now, I 
venture to say, you are selling a book which has 
had the greatest sale of any book ever published. 
(Am I right?” 

“ Y-yes, sir; my book treats of 

“Precisely; it treats of the very extensive, 
likewise expensive explorations in the Polar 
Seas; or, perhaps it gives us an idle, wild, gush- 
ing warble of flowery China; or it may describe 
the wonders of Central Africa, plate views of the 
natives in undress uniform. Am I right?” 

“P—p—partly, sir. It is bound” — 

“Precisely; it is bound, calf back, marbled 
edge, and the author’s name in red. To give 
a cast to your subscription list you ‘Il put me in 
a book for four dollars, regular price five dollars 
and ahalf. Am I right?” 

“I—I—will” — 

“Oh, you will not. Then allow me the pleas- 
ure of bidding you a very good-morning.” 

And that book agent skipped out in double 
quick t'me. 


“ Kiss me, darling.” 
Richard Irwin had toiled slowly and wearily 


abode, and looked long and lovingly into <he 
pale but beautiful fact of the girl who had yiven 
up parents, home, and everything that had made 
life happy, to become his wife. And as she 
stood there, her soft white arms twined lovingly 
around his neck, and her deep hazel eyes up- 
raised to his, he saw that she had been weeping» 
and around the wan, drooping lips that in the 


metrily the while, to be kissed by his own, there 


up the two flights of stairs which led to the oor | 


happy, bygone days were so often raised, pouting | 
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‘ to think that his wife, Clytie Stiggins, Boston 
born and bred — a girl who habitually read Em- 


. Cial tourists, are nice Christian gentiemen, there 
"a8 an egg at this time of year is full of malaria. 


* town a few nights ago where there was a church 
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were traces of pie. Richard Irwin shuddered as 
he drew the lithe, yielding form still more closely 
to him, and he wept bitter, scalding tears of pain 


erson, and whose essay on the theory of horizon- 
tal cleavage in red sandstone was only excelled 
by her paper on the fauna of the pliocene period 
—should be reduced to eating pie in the morn- 
ing. And while he was wrapped in these painful 
reveries Clytie raised her head from his bosom. 
One glance told her all. 

“You are suffering, my darling,” she said. 
“Can you not tell me, your wife, of your sor- 
row?” 

“It is nothing,” Richard replied, kissing her 
tenderly. “Lemon pie, too,” he murmured, as 
his lips left hers. My God! this is terrible.” 

Just then a noise as of some one dragging him- 
self slowly and wearily up the stairs was heard. 
Presently it ceased, and a messenger boy kicked 
open the door, and walking to where Richard Ir- 
win sat handed him a telegram. He tore open 
the envelope with trembling hands, and read the 
message, the boy iooking over his shoulder to see 
that everything was all right. 

“ We are saved, Clytie,” he said, in low, Sten 
tones. “ Your father is dead, and all his mack- 
erel fishery is yours.” 

“Yes,” murmured the girl, kneeling before the 
chair on which her husband sat. “ We are saved, 
Richard, saved by the acanthopterygian fish of 
the scomberoid family. Its body is fusiform, its 
first dorsal fin continuous, and its branchiostegal 
rays are seven in number ” — 

And then, looking up suddenly, she saw that 
the man she loved so well, and for whom she 
would have sacrificed her life, was lying cold and 
pulseless across the chair. 

She had talked him to death. 


While most of our traveling men, our commer- 
is occasionally one that is as full of the old Nick 
There was one of them stopping at a country 


fair. He is a blonde, good-natured looking, seri- 
ous-talking chap, and, having stopped at that 
town every month for a dozen years, everybody 
knows him. He always chips in toward a col- 
lection, a wake, or a rooster fight, and the town 
swears by him. He attended the fair, and a jolly 
sister of the church, a married lady, took him by 
the hand, and jed him through green fields, where 


dolls, and beside still waters where a girl sold 
him sweetened water with a sour stomach, for 
lemonade, from Rebecca’s well. The sister final- 
ly stood beside him while the deacon was reading 
off numbers. They were drawing a qu'l:, and as 
the numbers were drawn it was announced that 
number fifteen drew the quilt, and the little sister 
turned to the traveling man, and said, — 

“My! that is my number, I have drawn it. 
What shall I do?” 

“Hold up your ticket, and shout keno,” said 
he. 

The little deaconess did not stop to think that 
there might be guilt lurking in the traveling man, 
but being full of joy at drawing the quilt, and 
ice-cream because the traveling man bought it, 
she rushed ifto the crowd toward the deacon, 
holding her number, and shouted, so they could 
hear it all over the house, — 

“Keno!” 

If a bank had burst in the building there could 
n’t have been so much astonishment. The dea 
con turned pale, and looked at the poor little sis 
ter as though she had fallen from grace, and all 
the church people looked sadly at her, while the 
worldly minded people snickered. The little wo- 
man saw that she had got her foot into some- 
thing, and she blushed, and backed out, and ask- 
ed the traveling man what keno meant. He said 
he did n’t know exactly, but he had always seen 
people, when they won anything at that game, 
yell “keno.” 

She is n’t exactly clear yet what keno is, but 
she says she has sworn off on taking advice from 
pious-looking traveling men. ‘They call her 
“Little Keno ” now. 


Ne t’epouvante pas des rigueurs de la fortune, 
La marche inconstante et rapide de sa roue ram- 
enera blentot le calme dans ta situation. 

Ne desespere jamals de la fortune, ce qu’elle 
te refuse a tort aujourd’hui elle te le donnera de- 
main par caprice. 


The old Dutchman slept placidly. His head 
reclined upon the table amid some empty glass- 
es, while his long white hair fell over his arm 
like a fleece of silver. 

A brace of medical students entered the sa- 
loon, and glanced at the sleeper. They noticed 
the end of a Bologna sausage peeping out of the 
aged man’s coat pocket. Here was an opportu- 
nity fora practical joke which no well regulated 
student could permit to escape. They secured 


the girls sold him ten-cent chances in sawdust 


the sausage, and ate it. Still the old man slept. 
They had him aroused, He rose, and prepared 
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to depart. He missed the sausage. A wave of 
anguish swept over his mellow old countenance. 
The joke was taking splendidly, and the enjoy- 
ment of the young men was keen. The old man 
searched all his pockets, under the table, and un- 
der the stove. The look ot anguish was rapidly 
assuming an expression of horror. The studen‘s 
were positively being consumed by the inexpress- 
ible fun of it all, At last the old man gave up 
the search, and, approaching the bartender, said 
in tones of intense excitement, — 

“Thad a sausage. Did you see him?” 

“Yaw.” 

“ Did you take him ” 

“ Nein,” 

“Tunder and blixon! Dot was poisoned to 
kill r-rats! I dink it was tangerous to leaf him 
round loose !” 

Immediately that saloon contained the sickest 
pair of students in Baltimore. A physician was 
summoned, emetics administered to the suffer- 
ers, who were enduring all the agonies which re- 
sult from too much strychnia, and they were just 
pulled through, they were assured, by the skin of 
their teeth. 

When it was all over, and the poor fellows were 
pronounced out of danger, the old man departed. 
At the door he turned, and flung back this part- 
ing shot, — 

“Dot sausage vos shust as good unt nice as 
never vos. It vas not poisoned. I dink you hef 
to rise up a leetle early mit de day ven you play 
de shoke on me. I dink der laff vas on my side 
mit de house.” 


Last fall a Baltimore hardware dealer, who had 


a bill against a blacksmith in an adjacent village, 
sent it out by his collector for payment. Upon 
arriving at the village the collector found she 
shop, but not the smith, and after a long hunt 
discovered him on his own door-step, elbows on 
his knees, and chin on his hands. 
“I bays no pills,” replied the smith, as the ac- 
count was handed him. 
“Why, what ’s the matter, Mr. Coon ?” 
“Vhell, der matter ish dot I haf failed in 
beesness, und doan pay nopody.” ' 
“Failed? Have you actually failea?” 
“T haf.” : 
“ Well, you ‘Il have to pay me in full just the 
same. Under the laws of this State no man can 
fail unless he locks his doors, and as I passed the 
shop yours were wide open.” 
“Dunder und blitzen! dot vhas der careless- 
ness of my poy Show! How much is dat pill? 
I pays him quick, und runs down und nails oop 


makes a Yankee if he lifs here so mooch as a ton 
sand year.” 


MICKEY GOT KILT IN THE WAR. 
A pinsion-claim agent? Will,thin, sor, 

You ’re the mon that I’m wanting to see: 
1 ’ve a claim for a pinsion that ’s due me, 

An’ I want yez to git it for me. 


Will, no, sor, I niver was wounded, 
For the fact is, I did n’t inlist; 

Though I would have been off in the army 
Had I not had a boil on me fist. 


But me b’y, me poor Micky, was kilt, sor; 
An’, whin poets the story shal! tell, 
Sure the counthry will thin be erecting 
A monument there where he fell. 


He was not cut in two wid a sabre, 
Nor struck wid a big cannon-ball ; 
But he lepped from a four-story windy, 
An’, bedad! he got kilt in the fall. 


Vis, it was a rash le’p to be making : 
But, in faith, thin, he had to, 1’m sure; 
For he heard them a shlamming an’ banging, 
An’ a thrying to break in his dure. 


They were going to capture poor Mickey; 
An’ to kape from their clutches, poor b’y, 
He had to le’p out of the windy, 
An’ indade it was foor-stories high. 


No, it was n’t the fall, sor, that kilt him: 
It was stopping so suddent, you see. 

Whin he got to the bottom it jarred him, 
And that kilt him as dead as could be. 


Och! he loved the owld flag, did brave Mickey, 
An’ he died for his country, although 

He was not kilt in battle exactly: 
He was lepping the bounties, you know. 


°T was the marsha) was afther him, — yis, sor; 
An’, in fact, he was right at the dure 

Whin he made the le’p out of the windy, 
An’ he never lepped bounties no more. 


So av coorse I ’m intitled to pension, 
An’ the owld woman, too, is, because 
We were both, sor, depindent on Mickey, 

The darling brave b’y that he was. 


Av coorse ye ’!! not have any trouble, 
So go on wid yez now, sor, an’ fill 
Out a lot of thim blank affidavits, 
An’ I ’ll swear to them all, so I will. 


It ’s swate, yis, to die for wan’s counthry; 
But, bedad, I can’t hilp but abhor 
Thim battles where people git hurted, 
Since Mickey got kilt inthe war. T. H. Lastm. 


Little Johnnie Butts found a garter snake in 


der doors myself. Dunder! but dot poy nefer 


the park the other day, and he brought it home, 
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and hid it in the piano. When his sister’s young 
man opened the instrument that evening to play 
“For Goodness’ Sake,” he thought he had ’em, 
and yelled like a Piute on the war path. They 
would n’t believe in Johnnie’s innocence some- 
how, and his father said that after dinner he ’d 
“attend to his case.” 

When the family sat down to the table Johnnie 
solemnly entered the room in his stocking feet, 
and carrying a pillow, which he placed on the 
chair before sitting down. 

“ What new monkey shine is that?” growled 


old Botts. 


“ S-s-s-h, pa,” said Johnnie anxiously. “I was 


_ playing fireworks with Billy Simpson, this after- 
. hoon, and I swallowed a torpedo.” > 


“Did, eh?” 

“ Yes, and if anything should touch me kinder 
hard I might go off and all bust up.” 

So the snake indemnity bill was laid over till 
next season. 


This morning a tramp approached the door of 
a house on Church Street, and remarked to the 
lady of the ranche, — 

“Would you be kind enough to give me a bite 
to eat, madam ?” 

“Yes, indeed I will,” replied that individual. 
“I am not in the habit of feeding tramps, but 
when a man makes as modest a request as you 
have,— only wants a bite,—he can count on 
getting it here every time.” 

And she handed him a piece of bread almost 
as hard and large as a piece of chalk. 

“ But,” said the tramp, “1” — 

“Oh, no, you need n’t state anything about 


‘your unworthiness,” broke in the kind-hearted 


‘woman, “and I don’t want any thanks for it 
either. I don’t mind giving to a man who is n’t 
a hog, and you are perfectly welcome. If you 
tramp around here next season, call around, and 
I'll be glad to accommodate you again.” 

And she slammed the door in the angry man’s 


face. 


The African’s religious views are peculiar. An 
old negro expressed his faith in prayer, but 


" sald “it depended on what yo’ prayed for. I al- 


ways notice,” said this Ethiopian philosopher, 
“dat when I pray for de Lord to send one of 
Massa Peyton’s turkeys fo’ de ole man, it don’t 
come; but when I prays dat he "ll send de ole 
man fo’ de turkey, my prayer ’s answered.” 
“Sunset” tells the following in the same con- 
nection : 

“I remember one occasion when my wife and 


ing to raise s'xteen dollars and fifty cents to repair 
a place in the ceiling of the church. After the 
box had gone round once there remained a defi. 
ciency of six dollars and eighty-seven cents, 
They began to sing again, and were about to pass 
the box, when my wife and I decided to make up 
what was lacking, and handed the amount to a 
colored girl in front of us, who sang like an angel 
and looked like the devil, who proudly marched 
up the aisle, and deposited it with the deacons, 
Then there was a shout went up from the minis- 
ter. 

“*Lock de door, and shut de windows. Glory 
hallelujah! Dar ’s angels right here among us. 
Let ’s raise fourteen dollars and fifty cents more 
while we ’re about it.” 


“ They meant to make the most of their oppor- 
tunity.” 


A few days ago a flash young man from an 

Eastern college arrived at Tombstone, Arizona, 
and registered his name at the principal hotel. 
A socially inclined person, in a blue shirt and 
wide-rimmed hat, who chanced to be in the of- 
fice, good-naturedly answered every question, and 
volunteered a vast amount of information about 
Arizona in general, and Tombstone in particu- 
lar. 
- “Do you see them hills?” asked the Tomb- 
stoner, pointing through one of the office win- 
dows. “Well, them hills is chock full of pay 
dust.” 

The young man from the East looked shocked. 

“My dear sir,” he said, proudly but kindly, 
“ you should say those hills are, not ‘them hills 

The Tombstoner was silent fora moment. He 
looked the young man from the East critically 
over, as.if he was estimating the size of coffin he 
would wear. Then drawing out an ivory-stocked 
seven-shooter of elaborate style and finish, he 
said in a soft, mild, musical tone of voice that 
sounded !ike a wildwood brook coursing o’er its 
pebbly bed, — 

“ My gentle, unsalted tenderfoot from the land 
of the rising sun, this here ’s a pint that vou and 
me disagrees on, and we might as well settle it 
right now. I have n’t looked in a grammar late- 
ly, but I say ‘them hills is’ is correct, and I’m 
going to stand by that opinion while I ’ve yot'a 
shot left. Ill give you jest three minutes to 
think calmly over the subject, for you probably 
spoke in haste the first time, and then I "ll hear 


‘your decision.” 


The young man from the East looked down 
the delicately chased barrel of the revolver into. 


attended a colored meeting, and they were try- 


the placid depths of the eye of the Tombstoner, 
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and began to feel that many points in grammar 
are uncertain, and liable to grow more so, Then 
he thought of the coroner’s inquest, and of the 
verdict, “Came to his death by standing in front 
of Colorado Tom’s seven-shooter,” and of the 
long pine box going East by express, with sixty. 
nine dollars charges on it, and before half the 
three minutes was up he was ready to acknowl- 
edge his error. 

“Since he had thought it over calmly,” he 
said, “he believed that ‘them hills 1s” is right. 
He had spoken on the spur of the momert,” he 
added, “and begged a thousand pardons for his 
presumptuous cffort to substitute bad grammar 
for good.” 

The Tombstoner forgave him freely, and, 
grasping his hand, said, — 

“I knowed you'd say you was wrong after you 
thought a minute. I admire a man who gives 
right in without arguing when he knows he ’s 
wrong, Come along and irrigate.” 

And they irrigated, 


Little Johnny relates an amusing anecdote 
about dogs :— 

One time there was a feller but a dog of a man 
in the market, and the dog it was a biter. After | 
it had bit the fellér four Or five times he threw a | 
closline over its neck, and led it back to the dog 
man in the market, and he said to the dog man, 
the fellow did, — 

“Ole man, dident you use to have this dog?” 

The man he lucked at the dog, and then thot 
awhile, and then he said, — 


“Well, yes, I had him about half the time, nd 


the other half he had me.” 

Then the tellow he was féwrious mad, and he 
said, — 

“Wot did you sell me such a dog as thisn 
for ?” 

And the o'd man he spoke up, and said, — 

“ For four dollars and seventy-five cents lofile 
money.” 

Then the feller guessed he would go home if 
the dog was willing. Uncle Ned, which has 
been in Indy and elsewhere, he says the Mexican 
dogs don’t have no hair on ’em. Dogs howl 
loudern cats, but cats is more furry and can wok 
on top of a fence, and blow up their tails ike a 
bloon when they want to spit. 


A postman left two letters at the residence of a 
Chicago minister, both of which contained an ap- 
plication for him to perform the marriage cere- 
mony at the same time. 

“T hardly know what to do,” he remarked to 


his wife. “I can’t accommodate both. Let me 
see, Mr. A. has been married before, has he 
not ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied his wife, “he lost his first 
wife six months ago.” 

“ And Mr. B. isa bachelor?” 

Ves.” 

“That settles it them. I shall marry Mr. B, 
When a man marries the second time he never 
pays the minister more than the law allows, but 
young bachelors are sometimes very foolish.” 
And the good man rubbed his hands mildly. 


A son of toil from one of the woodsy countries 
entered a village jewelry store a few days ago, af- 
ter a walk of seven miles, and said to the propri- 
etor,— 
“ We an’ the old woman have been disputing 
for the last three months about eight-day clocks, 
and now I ’ve dropped in to have you settle the 
Matter.” 
“ Well” 
“The old woman says an eight-day clock is a 
clock which runs eight days if you forget to wind 
it up every night, while I say it ’s a clock which 
takes you eight days to wind it up.” 

“ Your old woman is right.” 

she?” 

“ She is; she’s got the best of you in the case.” 

“Waal, I'll be shot! But she need n’t do any 
crowing over it. I’ve just heard that her brother 
was dead, and being she ’s ahead on the clock, I 
0 keep the news to myself to get even with her.” 


GRACIE'S GRIEF. 
se unhappy, mamma, dear,” 
Said little Gracie, eight years old; 
And in her soft brown eye a tear 
Appeared, and down her bright cheek rolled. 


“Why, what lias happened to my child?” 
The mother asked in tones of love 

That any woes might have beguiled, — 
“ What is the matter with my dove?” 


“Why, mamma, dear, you know how sweet 
Dear Aunt Eliza is to me: 

Somehow things don’t seem quite complete 
Without her love and quiet glee. . 


“ And, mamma, when I’m married too, 
And live in some great house like this, 
I'll have a little girl — boo-ho! 
Like me to love and pet and kiss. 


“ And I just cried because — boo-hoo | — 
1 have no sister, mamma, — oh! — 

And wondered what my Gracie ’d do 
Without an aunt to love her so.’’ 
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BY MAILI 
Quarters of a Nillion in Stock, 
All and sold at lowest city prices. 
Genta” Furnishin Goole, 
Infante’, Boye’ and G Girly’ Outfits, Samples, infor- 
mation, and “ HOPPING GUIDE" free on application. 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., 
saw this Advertisement. 


and and “THE BEST” 


Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits 
Unequaled in Delicious Purity and Great i 
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|BEARLS MOUTH | 


0: 


| BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE | 


10: 20! lo: ——-:0: io 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT 


which renders the teeth wnaitr, the gums rosy 
and the breath swerr. It thoroughly removes 
from the teeth and prevents decay. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


INSIST ON BEING SHOWN THE 


LDREDGE 


SEWING MACHINE, CHICAGO and NEW 


BONANZA ™OUSE,,.. 


owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
Land Beauty 


to the 
CUTICURA 


‘Textimontal ofa 
Boston lady. 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, Itehir 
Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infantile Hu- 
mors cured by the Cuticura ReMeptEs. 

Cuticura Resotvent, the new blood purifler, 

the blood and perspiration of impurities and poisonouse! - 
ments, and thus removes the cause. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itehir ~ 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Uice. 
and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toil: 
Requisite, prepared from Cuticunra, is indispensable i : 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemislc , 
Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

SuTicurnA are absolutely pure, and the on 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50cents; 
2&5 cents; Resolvent, om, Potter Drug and Chem- 
ical Co., Boston, 


HUNT'S 
REMEDY 


THE BEST 


KIDNEY AND LIVER MEDICINE. 


NEVER KNOWN TO FAIL. 


WUNT'S REMEDY has saved from !:::- 
gering disease and death huadreds wow 
have been physicians to die. 

eures all Diseasen 
of the Kidneys, Bladder, Urinary Orgau-, 
Drepsy. Gravel, Diabetes, aud Kaconti- 
pence and Retention of Urine. 

HUNT'S BEMEDYW encourages alec. 
creates an @ tite, braces up the syste m, 
and renewed health is the result. 

HUNT'S REMEDY cures Pain in the 
Side, Back, er Loins, General Debilitr. 
Female Diseases. Disturbed Sleep, Loan 
of fy tite. and Bright's Disease. 

REWEDY quickly induces the 
to healthy action, removing thc 
causes that predeace Bilieous Headachc. 
Dyapepsia, © Stemach, Costiveness, 
Piles, &c. 

Ry the use of HUNT'S REMEDY, tho 
Stomach and Bowel. will 
their strength, and the bleod wil 
fectly purified. UNT’s REMED 
purely vegetable. and meets a want 
be:ore furnished to = ublic, and the 
utmost reliance may be placed in it. 

HUNT'S BREMEDY is prepared e*- 
pressiy for the above diseases, and h: 
never been known te fail. 

@ne trial will convince you. Fersale ty 
all Druggiats. 

Send for Pamphlet to 

HUNT’S BEMEDY CoO., 
Previdence, BR. =. 
Prices, 75 cents and $1.25 (large sizes) 


CIOSEPH (ILLOTT'S 


» Gold. Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 


STEEL 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 
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“ROUGH ON RATS,” Clears out mice, 
RIT; NPAIL roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, fee, 
AND INFALLIBLE ah rer 
r at home. Samples w 
= $ 5t0$20 Stinson & Co., Portland’ Me” 
pileptic Fits, 
NER N £ 8 , Falling 3 Fine White Gold-Edge Cards, name on, 10 cents, 


Sample Book 84c. An elegant Imported Birthday 


Sickhess, Convul- Card, 10c. F. M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- The Belle of Australia 


potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 
("To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary Men 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and all whoo’ 


sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- | 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, | 
| 


Will appear in book-form early in September. Price $1.50, 
Orders can be sent direct to the office of BALLou’s Maca. 
ZINE, or to the publishers, De Wotrg, Fiske & Co., 365 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ballou’s Magazine! 
SAMPLES. 


The January and February numbers of Bat- 
Lou’s MontHLty MAGAZ will be sent to any 
address, as samples, postpaid, on receipt of twen- 
ty-five cents; then, if you wish to continue, it will 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. only be necessary to remit $1.25 for the balance of 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) the year. Address Toomes & Taxsor, Boston. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE FOR 1888. 


The improvements which have been made in BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will recom- 
mend themselves to our patrons without any laudation on our part. By careful attention we 
hope to continue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on BALLOU’s 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, now over twenty-five years before the public, and a favorite wherever 
it is known. The following are some of its features. Descriptive [llustrations of various 
objects of interest in all parts of the world; LiHustrated Poems ; Romances ; Humorous 
Sketches; Love Stories; Adventures by Sea and Land; Our Fuvenile Department or 
Young People’s Story-Teller; Editor's Drawer; Ruthven’s Puzzle Page; Curious and Hu- 
morous Matters; Ihe Housekeeper; Comic Illustrations; and so forth. One hundred 
pages of reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, postpaid. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five 
subscribers, thus obtaining a copy gratis for themselves, which 1s much better than a cheap 
chromo. It is not necessary for members of clubs to be residents of one town. Additions 
to club can be made at the fro rata price, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. Please write all ad- 
dresses plain, to avoid mistakes. 

Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postpaia, $5.50; nve copies $7.50, and a copy gratis 
to the person who gets up the club; or six copies for $7.50, postpaid. 

For $2. we wiil send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE for 1883, and either five of our BRILLIANT 
NOVELETTES, all postpaid ; and for $2.50 we will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE and all ten of 
our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, all postpaid. 

Do not subscribe to any magazine for 1883 till you have sent ten cents to the publishers 
of this popular monthly, and received a copy of the January, 1883, issue; then, if you wish 
to continue, it will only he necessary to remit $1.40 for the balance of the year, postpaid 
No notice taken of postal cards calling for specimen copies. 

&@> For sale by all newsdealers. Price 15 cents a copy. 

. In remitting, it 1s safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. 
Larger sums can be sent by postoffice money orders, which are sale and cheap, registered 
letters, or drafts on New York and Boston. Address 

THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 22 Hawley Street. Boston. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.--HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1. —The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. 
No. 2.— The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

©. 3. — Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale cf the Revolution. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

0. 4. — Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. . 
No. 5. —The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntlin® 
No. 6. — Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story:of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus ‘obb, Jr. 

No. 7.— The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. Charles E. Averill. 

No. 8. — Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. . : % ‘ 
No. 9.— Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Burdick 
No. 10. — The Scout, orthe Sharpshooters of the Revolution. By Major Ben. Perley Poore. i 5 

Q2™ For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postpaid by the publishers, on receipt of 15 
tents per copy; or we willsend the ten books, postpaid, on receipt of $1.25. 


MES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 


tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
ine is invaluable. 


th ousands [ 
proclaim it the most THE GREAT 
wonderful Invigor- 
ant that eversustain- 

ed a sinking system. E 
$1.50 at Druggists. 

The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 


MEDICAL CO., Sole Pro- (CONQUEROR. } 
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f Is Warranted to Cure 
=| BCZEMA, TETTERS, HUMOBS, 
INFPLAMMAT?I MILE CRUST. 


THE WORLD. Elegantly putup, TWO bottles in 
one package, consisting of both internal and exter- 
nal treatment, 

All first class druggists have it. Price $1. er package. 


GOLE.. 
PENs. 


PENGILS, HOLDERS, CASES. 


The CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN 


AGOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the pocket. 
Always ready for use. A luxury for persons who care to pre- 
serve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
Corner Nassau and Liberty sts., New York. 
Send for price-list. Our goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


0 any suffering with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, i can 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 


tors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 


GIVEN AWAY 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do well to send for our Premium 
List. We have premiums for or- 
ders from $5 to $60, including Gold 
Band Tea Sets, Waltham Watches, 
ete. We send thousands of these 
orders every year, and have yet 
= to hear of any dissatisfaction from 
those receiving them. any lady 
reader of this paper wishes fora 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 
will find it to their advantage to 
send us postal for further infor- 


ATLANTIC TEA, COMPANY, 
Welcome and Valuable 
FRIEND. 


large 
| ustrations, and will be sent by mail fer 
25 cts. PECK & SNYDER, 126-130 Nassau St., N.Y. 


DYSPEPSIA 


4 
FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE OR EVERY SOx. 


They contain no opium, quinine, or other harmful drug, 
and are highly recommended. 

“For seven years | had sick headache. Your pills 
cured me.”” J. R. Buckler, Leesburg, Va. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
s0 common te our best female population. 


A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman. 
The Greatest Medieal Discovery Since the Dawn of History, 
t2r'lt revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
("Physicians Use It and Prescribe It Freely. <@a 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex 

this Compound is 
YDIA PINKHAM’S BLOOD PUR 
eradicate every vestige of Humors from th 
, and give tone and strength to the system, 
man woman or child. Insist on having it. 

Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepared 
at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, Price of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail in the form 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per box 
for either, Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of 
inquiry. Enclose 3ct.stamp. Send for pamphlet. 

No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. Thi 


ey cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 per box, 


aw Sold by all Druggists.-Ga 


BOOKS ON BUILDING, PAINT- 


ing, Decorating, &c. For my eighty-page Illustrated 
Catalogue, address, inclosing three 3-cent stamps, William T. 
Comstock, 6 Astor Place, 3 doors east Broadway, New York. 


New and Beautiful CHROMO CARDS, name 
in New Type. and an ELEGANT 48-page, gilt 
bound FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, all 
for 15 cents. SNOW & CO, Meriden, Conn. 


WORLD! 
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& | and PIMPLES on all parts of the body. | 
It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; removes \\ 
tanand freckles, and is the BEST toilet dressing IN 4 i yA a 
| SC 
a 
| 
| 
| itive Cure. A Home Treatment. No 3 
; charge for consultation by mail. Valua- 
bie Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc- aS 
j 
| 
| The undersigned have just published for the benefit of 
their patrons and the public in general, large and ez- 
ive Catalogue, pertaining to all eut and indoor games, 
- — 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE P/LLS. 
ARE PREPARED EXPRESSLY TO CURE 
wits cure HEADACHE oF au xinos/ (\ 
¥ 
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$10 AWARD 1 
For the BEST POEM on ESTER- In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings, 
BROOK’S STEEL PENS. Must not ra 
exceed 24 lines nor allude to other 
makers. Competitors to inclose 10 
cents, for which théy will receive 
{2 best assorted steel pens. No 
puffs wanted. Award made Oct. 
The ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. P 
26 John-St., New York. Get the Standard. 
GE Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
A KEYS? AND NOT 3000 and a New 
WILLWIND ANY WATCH WEAR OUT Biographical Dictionary. 
by Watchmakers, By Mail, 25cts. Circulars THE Omen d in Gov't Printing Office, 
SOLD FREE. J. 8, BIRCH & CO.. 38Dey St., N. 0 in Public Schools. 
Bale 20 an series, 
Samples fast-seiling goods, 21 cents. Big pay fo aid tomakea Family, intelligent. 
125 agents of either son BEST ped 
___Roor & Packarp, Boston, Mass La-The a contains 3000 more words 
a week in your own town. Terms and, Maine’ tian are found inany other American Dictionary. 
>, 
Address Hi. It is the best practical English Dictionary 
72 AWEEK. $:2a day at home esate mate. Coste extant.—Quarterly Review, London, 
ly Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


Fine Walnut Case, If you are about 
rchase the latest reson: 
Height, 75 ins. He walnut Case, Beatty's 
Depth, 46 ins. 2 ff BEETHOVEN Cabinet 
best tor the feast 
‘ar the best for the 
Width, 24 ins." j root, shipping 
1 Saxaphone. 
2 Famous French Horn, 
3 Beautiful Piceol. Reeds 
Jubllante-Violina, 
-owerful 
weet Celeste, 
Celle Reeds, 
Reeds, 
Reeds, 


Useful Stops, 


{including Sub-Basa, Oc 
tavo r, Voix Ce 

leate, roducing 4 
equal to 4 
ordinary 


Com 
Price, 612 otfered 
now ase MID ER 
Bench, Book and Music, for 


ONLY, 


$60.00 


goes to introdaceg 
i am very busy; not 
Peautiful parlor nin 
autifu 
this W What 


6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
100 


=o 


its own ses. oney 
refunded, with interest, 
if not as represented after 
ear’s use,» Nothing 

by correspondence 


VISIT RS _WELOOME 


m who will call 


anywa: sont Bree. 
Cc atalogues sent 


Sige DANIEL F. BEATTY, Woshington, New. Jersey 
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The famous English Complexion Soap_ 


Established in London 100 years. 


A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 


AND COMPLEXION 
As recommended by the greatest English authority 
on the Skin, 


Proresson SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


GoodComplexion&NiceHands 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as 
a bright clear complexion and a soft skin, with 
these the plainest features become attractive, with- 
out them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 
Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 
and Toilet Soap. 


Pears Soap 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 
and children and others sensitive to the weather, 
winter orsummer. In England it is pre-eminently 
the complexion Soap, and is recommended by all 
the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, J 
non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and 
Chapping are prevented, and a clear bright appear- 
ance and soft velvety condition imparted and main- 
tained, and a good, healthful. and attractive com- 
flexion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 
beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. 
Its durability and consequent economy is 
remarkable. 


THE BEST DRUGCISTS SELL IT. 


Mrs. LANGTRY:—From a PHOTOGRAPH BY VAN DER WEYDE LONDON, 
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which establishes tiem as unequalled i» 


EMINENC 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIO upon their excellence alone have attained un UNPURCHASED PRB- 


KNABE PIANOS 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low-test, short-weight, alum, or phosphate powders. 

Sold only i1 cis. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
CO., 106 Wal! 3ireet, New York. 


A WHOLESOME CURATIVE. 
NEEDED IN 


Ev ily 
cry Family. 
AN ELEGANT AND RE- 
FRESHING FRUIT LOZ- 
ENGE for Constipation, 
Biliousness, Headache, 
Indisposition, &e, 
O7SUPERIOR TOPILLS 


E 
THE ACTIO A 
THE TASTE DELICIOUS, 
Ladies and children 
like it. 
Price, 25 cents. Large boxes, 50 cents. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


The Great National Park 


In the Yosemite Valley, when finished and fenced jn ¢ 
will be the grandest pleasure-ground in the world. If jt had 
a fine medicinal spring, like the German Seltzer, it would} 
perfect. Yet this is of no importance; for who goes pn 
where in summer without being provided with r 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT 
SELTZER APERIENT, 


which is identica! in its components and its effects with the 
famous Prussian Spa? It takes but an instant to evolve 
from this preparation the most delightful and admurable of 
all medicinal draughts. Asa cure for biliousness, rheuma 
tism, indigestion, constipation, nervousness, etc., and asa 
renovator of the system, it stands alone. | 
Sold by all druggists. 


CHOCOLATES: 


fly use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil Yas been 
removed. easily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywher*. 
W. BAKER & COn 
Dorchester, Mase. 


Genoa Bla 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED. 


do not crack or eut, nor turn Gray like Lyons Silks. 


k 
CachemireMarguerite’ 


enoa, 


Genoa Silks are noted in Europe for_purity of texture and wearing qualities. Bi 
For sale by all first class retailers irom @1 to 
per yard, none genuine unless branded on the selvage of every second yard. Jobbers supplied by the agents. 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55*Leonard Street, New York. 


SOMETHING 


Silks’ 


taly. 


Being soft and 
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if Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
Pa a 7 preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
en 
regulating medieines. \\ 
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Made in Comms 


